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Ahs[ iac 1 ; — Ktil lowing .1 '> r i l- f li i s Lor i ca 1 . ovlTv i ow of the 
(in ill iivlii itoiH movement, onidnor iocreitton nic isures wli.' cli 
< 111 In 1 011s alt rt. il it" ~o< ill indicators ire di«( nsscd. Such 
in h: 1 tors lit lirm.lv derived from sou ii -urvt \ s 1 1 hist r 1- 1 
t i vi 1 . 1 l,i la . 1 roni. 5 J such surveys ;irc presented. [)cspite the 
■iv ; i i lahi 1 i t v of juicli data ; . there ha vo . been few attempts to 
adapt thorn .is established i nil i ca t h r s in the outdoor . roc rea t ion 
t u ii, Kt isons for not c ons icier inn; the d it i is indit uors are 
sir e Led F mm I I v - 1 number of parameters which mi^ht he 
lis.'d lis social indie.it or s in outdoor rec reat ion in the lOHD's 
.i re 011 L 1 i nod . 



v?!!\t ah i" snr:iAi; iNniCAT<ms? 

A 1 L j)> »u>*ii poiiev makers and planners aro 
iamiliar will, Hie concept of" "social 
ind iiat.oi s \ " tlieiv is little consensus _ . 
1 mi t J 1 c ^11 1 to vJiit constitutes 1 sol ill 
i ml ii. »tc r ml ho;* imln iters in. inttnde d t o 
he used . The ami) i >',u i t y ass in: i fitecl w j th tjie 
concept in part, reflects the evolutionary 
11.1t ure of what has been referred Lu for. more 
thin 1 tie 1 idt is 1 movement The soenl 
i ml icators movement , however is not that 
new; In Llie late 1 1 j J f i * s ; President Hoover 
appointed a commission Co report on. the . 
eliaiin fii>; social conditions taking place in 
tlu tnited state s_ The re-sul ts of that 
coram i s s i on .' s e f 1" or t s were p ub 1 i sh ed in 1933 
arid de-scribed soeial . trends r cfj.ee t ins... . 
various aspects of life iii Che United States. 
In addition to the report, 13 separate 

monographs were producec! eovor im; topi cs 

rahi'if h>; .f roni nutrition and health to recrea- 
tion and 1 o i ;;ii re . 

M'aper presented a' the Vttionil Outdoar 
Roc teat ion Trends Symposium. Durham NH, April 
20-2 3; 1980; 

J - 

"John P. Peine is a planner with HeritaRe 
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Department of the Interior Robert W Minns 
is a .program director .-.t The University of_ 
Miehii;ah i's Institute for Soc ia 1. Research anc| a 
professor in the College of Arc Iii tec cure and 
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The .movement , however, recoived its hibt-j 
iii the mid-1 960 \s with t he _ pub 1 i cat i on of 
Raymond Bauer's wicleTv publicized hook;. Social 
iod i c» tors . the focus of Bauer ' s edited Veil time 
was on the development and use of social mea- 
sures in assess int; the state of siuietv in 
relation to national ^oals. One influential 
chapter covered social systems account inj_; and 
ca lied for t lie development of comprehensive 
models describing the structures of entire 
soc ia 1 sys terns . 

In part as a response to the Baiicr publi- 
cation, t lie f ed e r a 1 government issued Tm^a_rd 
A Social Rcpp_rt in the lite 1960\s flic report, 
prepared by HEW; detailed the. need, foi soeial 
indicators as a way of assess trip. CHe . 'urreys 
the country was making toward achieving; >cic- 
t il v;or ls One part of the report focus on 
the romp i 1 a t ion. of descriptive statistics ui 
ii format siicli that they could be n>!Kre*'ated . . 
for summarv purposes or d isaRgreRa ted _ to allow 
for cietaiieii aha lysis of sub-areas arid siiH- 
populations of the count ry . Another theme 
considered the collection of direct measures 
of welfare arid the rieod. Co contrast them with 
the more reaclilv available mcasores of govern- 
ment expenditures or other tvpes of inputs 
Implicit in this theme i s the notion that 
measures of wcl fare should be. expressed in 
terms of outputs and Herein lies one. of. the 
central issues facirip, the social i rid tea tor 
movement todav : that is, just how do we mea- 
sure output? 

This issue is brought home. when reviewing 
the two government volumes , Social Indicators , 
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I 0 7 J ah d So/ rial 1 ridicatbrs y 1 °75 . In tlie 
Hrst vohnni' , niuasurcs of welfare are ex- 
ptvssod in norms of various scatistjcs lie— 
scribing conditions of Ame/ican life. 
Measures of Ibri gov ft v, mental reEarilnE ton i 
crime, ediica t toiih L attainment and inc bine 
obtained from various governmental records 
are typical of the material reported in the 
volume. Ft is uot. difficult to understand. _ 
wliv tliere is a lack of co^iserisus about social 
indicators when one considers these types of 
incisures (In the one hand, they l an be 
viewed as tlie direct measures of welfare 
Q a tied, for in Tow/i rd. a Soe ia 1 R ep ort ; on the 
o t lie r hand, they might be viewed as inputs 
bv some win) would argue that they do not 
present a complete picture of what is happen- 
ing iti the country. 

hi Soeia-i In d i c^a t or s i ^ X 9 7 ft » the descrip- 
tive 'ncasures are presented once again , but 
also Chere is greater attention given to _ 
public perceptions bp social conditions \~. In 
the social indicator movement, tlie distinc- 
tion is made between these two tvpos of 
indicators: one deals with the objective 
conditions' of society while the other 
covers peoples' responses to these condi- 
tions. The distinction between objective 
and. sub joe 1 1 vc indicators. is .reflected In 
much Of the quality of life research con- 
ducted over the pasE decade; Some studies 
ilusc r ibe quality of life in a particular 
pi ace in terms of its crime rate, its level 
of unemp 1 ovine (it or the amount o f a i r po 1 lu- 
E ioii_, while otliers describe quality of life 
by the way people experience iE arid as re- 
flected by tlicir attitudes and behaviors. 
Thus j soeiai indicators can be talked about 
in terms of social accounting,, ways of moni- 
tor trig . soe ta 1 change anil reporting social. _ 
conditions or measuring the quality of life 
as people experience it. 

While there is some agreement that 
social indicators however described are 
needed, the question of how indicators are 

anil shoujd be used is far from clear. 

Ideally, indicators in the form of social 
statistics cdii 1 c! be vised Eo guide decision 
makers in their deliberations. However, a 
systematic studv of tlie vise of Soe-^ijt 
Indicators ; j 97 ] bv federal bureaucrats 
shows i lia E f cw make direct use of such data . 
(Cap 1 an and Barton 10 78) 



AVA H.ABI F OUTDOOR RECREATION INDICATORS 

Voluminous data are available bri all 
facets of outdoor recreation. Providers of 
outdoor recreation opportunity have collected 
data on_ f ac i I i t ies , lands, programs and. equip- 
ment sales; Additionally, information has 
been solicited from participants in outdoor 



rec reat ibri ac t tv i t ies arid the. genera L pub lie; 
Tvpicai data from social survevs have included 
Pnrt j cipa t i on ra to* \ , use pat t e rn desc r i pt i ons , 
preferences for participation .and constraints 
Eo participation; This paper _fOciises. primar- 
ily bri in format ion solicited from such surveys; 

Bv the 1970 's, surveys dealing with out- 
door, rec reat ion had beeome an i ntegra I part 
of E lie planning f uric E ioris f or _ a t t seven federal 
1 arid managing ageric ies arid a 11 Statewide Cbm- 
prcheusiye Outdoor Recreation V Inns. A study 
of recreation surveys was conducted for tlie 
years 1970-7 7 as . part, of . an unpublished 
aria lysis of tlie 1977 Nat ibria I Our do or Rec rea- 
tion Surveys. tt revealed that various federal 
agencies and the majority of state governments, 
as well. as commercial researchers , had con- 
ducted 6 5 major survevs oriented specifically 
to but door rec reat ibri . Approximate I v 650 . 000 
people liave participated in these surveys 
which carry a price tag in. excess of 6 million 
dollars; Dbzeris more small-scale survevs have 
also been carried but. In total, these survev 
efforts have produced a weal til of information 
on outdoor recreation. 

The national outdoor recreation survevs 



Research in outdoor recreation c.irae to 
Ehe forefront earlv in the I9n0's at a time 
when the cbricept of social iridicaEors was 
gaining visibility. The Outdoor Rec reat ibri 
Resource Review commission (ORRRC) produced a 
series of reports which a re , even today, u.Hr 
precedented in their scope and comprehensiyc- 
riess; RecreaEiOri daEa were prpseriEod oil fi- 
nancing, behaviors, attitudes, management , and 
ex is ting and potent ia 1 resource supp 1 y . Un- 
fortunately, these data have never been fully 
iiti t Iy.cd as bench marks for establishing social 
t rends ; 

In 1965, while the perspectives of ORKRC 
were still fresh , the. newly formed Bureau of 
Outdoor RecrcaEiori (B0R) sponsored a national 
rec re a t i on survev wh i i:h was a c 1 osc hpp rbx i ma- 
tion of the lOnO survev conducted for the 
ORRRC... According to its en ah I ing 1 eg is 1 a t i on , 
the B0R was iriEerided to be the federal, focal . 
point for recreation research arid the collection 
of trend data. Mopes were high that the geh 
oration of social indicators for outdoor 
recreation was an established fact. 

Un f ortunatel v , the 1965 B0R survev never 
I iyed up to its research cxpec ta t i ons . The 
data were. never fully aialvzed and only a small 
portion of the findings have been., pub 1 i shed . 
Data from this arid Elie earlier ORRRC survey 
were soon lost and wi th them the opportunity 
to establish a trend line for outdoor recrea- 
tion indicators. Tlie 1965 survey experience 
had established a trend of sorts. In that 
subsequent national rec reat tori surveys were 
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■iponsoreiLbv HtVK/flCKS in. L970, 197 1 , 1<>72 , and 

(bdk was renamed the Her i tn*S« . Conse rva- 
ttori arid Recreat ion Service In 197 7) None of 
these surveys have been thoroughiv ari.'ii yzed , 
wrv iiLtio lias been published, and until 
recoiil I v ~ sonir of I lie data were unavailable. 

An additional problem In establishing 

t ri'inis is that the comparab i 1 i t v o f _ those 

surveys is limited. A methodo 1 ay. i ca 1 summary 
i»t t lit' four, most comparable surveys sponsored 
bv tlie f'.OK/HCkS is shown in Tali I e 1. Parti- 
cipation r tic-. ' inn, a in toil) ti? ',}. LiLuStr iCL 
the dii't'iruity in eompar i ng these _ survey _ 
results over : i mo . That difficulty stems 
item vuMnliori in sampling Eochniques, 
ttivit u t iii . , Iain tb of recall Fur parti- 
cipation, and the o i re urn stances of the par- 
ticipation (summer only, during type of 
trip, or vear around). The 1972 survey. pro- 
vided .iii iiiideresi iriiate i>!' ai: E \ v Ttv . part ic i pa- 
lion relative t i findings of" Lbe 1950 arid 
l ( K>*i stirvovs accord i ng to an analysis of 
t he met hodology . of the first five national 
outdoor recreation elcipjon surveys _ _ 

(Stowe 1 L 197 5). On the other hand , participa- 
tion in the 1 9/7 survey was an apparent 
overstatement for several activities in 
i-i>:Tij>ar isoit to other coiit cmpo ra rv nat ional 
survevs. ibis discrepancy Was probably due 
to a shi f t to data col Jcct ion by telephone. 
Thus; although a series of national survevs 
was envi sioned as p riiv i J i hp E rend _ data „ f rem . 
which social indicators would evolve, it did 
not happen . 

Other f ed t a 11 y . c o_l 1 o c.t cd 
outdoor roc rent ion data 



Federal involvement in outdoor recrea- 
tion research has been considerable. During 
the search for data comparable to the 1977 

tl i on t L Outdoor Recreat ion Snfvcv , coiit UC 
with Hi agencies representing six depart- 
ments of tiie federal government uncovered 

-M surveys . conducted in the previous five 

vuhrs; This tpoiiiehtnin for. federal recreation 
surveys continues to build since all seven, 
federal land managing agencies are present Iv 
planning or conducting new surveys. 

Table J displivs descriptive Comparisons 
among a sample of federal surveys. Some 
survevs were conducted on site while others 
were of regional. or national scope. A 
variety of questions H^s been asked and. 
mativ itirvev techniques were applied. The 
opportunity to identify common datafor 
several time reference points is limited, 
but oh the other Hand maoy quest ions. have 
been asked more than nrice, Federal land 
managing agencies also have a wealth of 
descriptive data covering their resource 
areas: SocMt indicators on recreation 
opportunities provided bv the federal govern- 



ment coi i Id be comp i led easily if repbr t ihg 
standards for descriptive 4 inventories were 
applied, Such standards have recently been 
adopted . for report, log visitation to federal 
r ec rea t i on a re a s ( Fed e r a 1 Kec rea t i oh Feb 
Program, 197H) . The trouble with using 
federal visitation figures as a social indi- 
cator i .s that i t _ i s d i f i" icu 1 1 and expeus ive 
to accurately collect them". As a result, 
reported visitation figures invariably .are 
viewed with considerable skepticism. 

S tatc^oj luc ted outdoor recre.it ion dj1E_a 

The greatest volume of data concerning; 
outdoor recreation behavior has been collected 
through . sil ryeys sponsored by state Rove rnmen ts . 
Statewide surveys have been conducted by 4 3 
states since 1970, including at least one 
(luring every year of that _ decade. These sur- 
vevs are conducted as P«"U*t of the Statewide 
Comproheus ive_ Outdoor Becreat ion Plans which 
are required by BOK/HCKS for state parEictpa- 
t ion in the Land and Water Conservation Fund . 
No attempt has _ever . been made by ..BOR/HCRS 
to encourage standard i zat ion of some key ele- 
ments of Eiiese state surveys _ in _ order to 
expedite regional market analysis or suggest 
national trends. Unfortunately, the utiliza- 
tion of statewide surveys to hel p establ ish 
outdoor recreation trends has never been 
explored . More opportunity for coordihaE ion 
cont inues to be lost as 18 s bate governmen its 
are now in the process of planning or con- 
ducting new outdoor recreation surveys. 
Tab 1 e h illustrates descriptive compar i sons 
among 25 statewide outdoor recreat ion surveys. 
Tn eve rv state the primary theme [s the es- 
tabl ishmen t _ of par tic i pa t ion rates which are 
in turn applied Eo some demand -snppl yr needs 
analysis. As is the case with the BOR/HCRS 
surveys, most of the time spent with the 

respondent s has been devoted to obtaining 

information for the establishment of participa- 
tion rates ^ After all Ehis efforE, no con- 
sensus exists as to whether these rates are 
accurate or whether when collected over time, 
they rep re sen t _ t rends , .The pa radox j.s .hay ing 
the public sector collect, such a formidable 
mountain of daEa WiEhouE being able to describe 
basic behavioral trends. It is out of this 
kind of sheer frustration that tins conference 
is being held here today. 

Tlie state gbve rnmen Es Evp fen I tv main ta i n 
extensive inventories of recreat too related 
facilities, lands aod programs _al_lowiog defiol- 
tive analyses of .geographic distribution and 
accessibility; On the bEher hand, the derail 
of information collected arid reporting methods 
are vari able and thereby h inder regional analy- 
sis arid make national analysis virtually.ini-. 
poss ible . F.ricburagirig progress In coord iriaE ihg 
the collection and analysis of statewide sur- 
vevs and inventory data has been initiated in 
the northwestern , northeastern , and southeastern 
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soelious of Hie country (Recreat ion Data Sub- 
i nmstii 1 1 n e l l ) 7 5). If Mils cr^nd toward 
conso 1 i dal ion of inelljodology continues, the 
pot eiit i .i I for utiliKirig such informal ion to 
rst ah 1 i sli trend data is most promising; 



Commercial ly col lected outdoor rt'crc.it ion data 

iiiiqiiesi i oiiab I y , the nest trend tint a in 
outdoor recreation activity available today 
is provided l»y the commercial sector. De- 
scriptions of some coinitiufc ial sector surveys 
are presented iii Table 5. These surveys «ire 
min rill' restricted o reporting incidents 
of acliv.itv participation. The Neil sen 
Companv has rep 1 Lcated i ts _ 1 °7 3 outdoor re- 
i'if-itioii survey twice (Table 6); the resiilE- 
i in: t ri-iiii iiala are probably the most 
ueeurai o ava i i ah 1 e . 

S i ni f 1 ;ir 1 y \ manufacturers of outdoor 
rerre.ii ioii equipment keep records of unit 

ilts Hue- li tl it a re fleet public interest 
ami involvement in many recreation act iyi- 
i U's. For example; manufacturers were the. 
first in report ElinE . E lie _hoom in tennis, and 
bii'Vel itiv* had tapered off and that the boom 
in snow skiing is still strong. 



COMMON LIMITATIONS TO E-:STAtKI SU I NO INDICATORS 
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Problems nr [so in attempting to compare 
Its among surveys which are conducted 
different purposes and therefore are not 
t replications of each other; For 
anco, the "universe" or population upon 
li the surveys are based varies con- 
rably according to each survev's purpose. 

surveys sample a cross section of alt 
le within a geographic boundary such 
park; a state* or a region of the coun- 
oCHers mav focus on the population of 
entire nation. Additionally, surveys 
focus onlv on certain segments of the 
i at ion such as those people participate 
in specific activities such as boating, 
i nil i camp i tig ; or f i sh ing , 



Samp 1 i in* methodologies reflect vastly 
(iiffe-rent study purposes and circumstances 
of time, money, personnel and expertise. 
Questionnaires are admi a istered . in person , 
via telephone or bv mail; Combinat ions of 
techri iqiies such as the Handout , mail back 
format are becoming more common. Rarely are 
rigorous tests made pa the effect specif ic 
techniques liaVe on Ehe accuracy of the 
sample drawn. Sample si^e also varies 
rarg ing from 600 to over 20,000 respondents. 
Data gathered from most surveys are we ighted 
iis ing various schemes to correct for sampl- 
ing bias. Often these procedures are com- 
plicated and not well documented, making 
data manipulation potentially more difficult 



as" time passes and as familiarity with the 
process fades , 

Common themes are followed in virtual lv 
all outdoor recreation surveys i biiE iE is rare 
to find (j lie st ions re la t ing to those themes 
phrased in the same manner. For example, the 
number of rec reat ional activity. names inc 1 uded 
in various surveys ranges from 10 to more than 
AO. What appears as a single activity in one 
survey may be divided into two, three, or even 
four activities in another, pef in i t ions . of 
activities also vary among surveys: for in- 
stance, is "camping by tent" the same as 
"primit ive camping?" 



Another d i f f iciitEy concerns Ehe variations 
in c ime f rames used in di f f ererit surveys Ed 
determine from the respondent whether or not 
participation has taken place. ..For .example: 
"Have you been camping in the last (seven days, 
three months, year)?". The longer the recall 
period, the less likely the response will be 
accurate . 



Data are reported in a variety of formats. 
Survey reports Vary from simple frequency counts 
oh response to the pub lie a t ion of computer 
printouts of cross tabulations with many sta- 
tistical tests , Activity participation may be 
expressed as a simple percentage of the total 
population', or as specific activity days or 
pa rt ic ipat ion occasions, all of wh i c h may be 
presented with in vary ing categories of f re- 
queue y of participation. Tremendous variation 
also occurs in the way standard socioeconomic 
factors are categorized. Income, for instance, 
may be grouped anywhere from three to ten 
categories . 

M mi tea t ions associated wiEh comparisons 
among recreation inventory data sets stem from 
similar concerns: lack of .standard I definitions, 
levels of . detail in data description , and 
f ragmen ted reporting of data . 



USF.S OF ISXISTINO OUTDOOR RKCRKATION DATA 

Despite the previously sEaEed difficulties 
in data comparison, there is enormous potential 
represented by thr» wealth o r enminded data 
which have been collected. 

As the resulE of Ehe large number of sur- 
veys and a large variety of questions asked; 
nost tonics of inquiry have been covered 
in tlie work. The mcst obvious example of 
opportunity for . comparative da ta _ ana lys is is 
activity part icipat ibh rates; All sEaEe and 
commerc ial surveys incl ude some type of pa r- 
ticipation data as do several of the federal 
surveys; Such a comparative analysis of 
activity par EicIpaE ion raEes Has recently, 
been published by Dr. Malcolm Bevins of tae 
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I'll i vers i l v »f Vermont who dev Ised t runt] Lin 
for puff i c i p-it loll in sever.! 1 activities ovl\ 

t i 'H i.' . 



Other broad .b.riish trends i n tiuliUnir 
nvroat inu ;mrt i c ip.it ion ran also ho jinr- 
t fayed; TfelWls t i i Che demographic descrip- 
tions of recreation part i c iphht s chii be 
ilt ; ivi 1 sliowiij? shifts cult time in whu is 
involved., in each activity (O'i.eary and _ Peine 
1 t)S() i ; Kxaiiiplos of other categurles of. 
quest ions commonly asked art 1 port fii>*eil in 
Tables !, i, i nl 'i, An cx unplt of the tvpc 
of tnformat ion gleaned _.f rum similar ques- 
tions Is port raved _ in Table 7 which displays 
<|ui'i(. ioih on tiif effect rih recroaCioii o f 
guso 1 1 tie pr lie :in»j avuilahility which have 
boon i tic I niii'ii in s i >: surveys since the 
>*:» -iiW i iie shortage of 1^7'J. 

In e.|J:i fur existing data to be more 
nt iel uLiliM.il in tin pnluv ire nn , lwo 

rend i t i mis must he. met. . F i rst , the tint a 

ini t he wf: 1 re id i I v available for anilvsis 
ind . i i»n 1 . ri se in hers must become more 
involved in data i n burp ire tat i on for specific 
poi lev issues, Significant progress on the 
access i hi 1 i t v front has been, made by the 
esfciib 1 i ^hnieiif >if the National Leisure 
Archive at the Institute of Social Research, 
Ituvirsitv of Mi i hi i in To il it e SO data 
sets from quest innna i re type surveys on 
outdoor recreation, sponsored bv federal 
. i hd state agencies; are on file and most, 
m u ~u I've v i i t he p 1 a an i ii. s t a s wilt be 
entered when the ilata are available. On 
Che vit erpretat ion front, the active use of 
data from the MORS national outclour recrea- 
tion siirvevs by researchers at 80 un iver- 
sities around the country constitutes a 
hrenkthruugh in analysis. It is hoped 
policy makers will ihoro actively seek out 
the research community to interpret exist- 
ing clata in terms of specific topical 
issues on outdoor recreation. 

J'OTKNT I At. SiX": I Ah t ND I HATHRS 
FOR OUTDOOR F!- CREATION 

SM 1 1 another; and . perhaps . the most 
significant reason Indicators for outdoor 
rccreUKn hive nut been established in t he 
p ist is that thciy is no simple , it r». d 
upon wav.of measuring t lie social benefits 
derived from outdoor . re creat ion . Such 
benefits from pri ft ic ipa t ion ~ t for instance, 
roil itl stem from personal rewards such as 
sat isfnet. ion fr°ni_mastering a physical skill , 
greater phvsi.cn 1 ritness, relief from stress, 
a sens-.* bf adventure; improved self concept, 
greater worker prociiic t Ivi ty i greater family 
solidarity., change of pace in diilv routine, 
or communing with nature. Obviously, the 
list cbii 1 il go on ; 



From this myriad of potential candidates 
for social parameters in outdoor recreation, 
which would he. the. most useful to monitor 
over time?- This d i f f teul C _ quest ion. h it s at 
tin' crux of the d i lemma ; It is doubtful EliaC. 
social scientists and public poliev makers will 
ever find an answer to such a quest ion through 
consensus' of opinion. 

i'ji is next section of the paper briefly 
reviews selected parameters in terms of how 
extensively data have been gathered on then,, 
how they have been applied to policy formula- 
tion, and an opinion as to their future utility 
in the rapidly changing world of outdoor recrea- 
tion. This. is. by no means meant to be an all 
inclusive listing but rather examples of useful 
pa rame t e rs . 

Societal changes affecting outdoor recrea- 
tion inc lude an inc rease . in. d iscrpt iopnrv time, 
changing att i tiicles toward the. work eth ic anil 
leisure activity, changing family structures, 
emerging outdoor rec rent ion part tc Ipa _t_ion__by 
women and racial minor i t i es , constraints on 
pa rt i c ipahts due Co high inflation and energv 
1 im i t n t ion s aid the Krowiriv, cons I fa iiit s on 
public providers of outdoor recreation oppor- 
tun i t v . 

1 n d ic a t o r s we h_a ve 

< ii ns i de r i b 1 c cxp c r icnc t me ism i nj 

Cons iilerab 1 e data are available for the 
following outdoor recreation parameters: 

P^w t U 1 p 1 1 i o l r_ 1 1 e s As i nd ie a t c il i i r I i c r „ 
pa r t i c ipa t ion ra tes a re the most co;nmon I v 
col tec ted . outdoor recreation pa rameter and ra te 
comparabi 1 i t v among surveys is severely limited 
by variations In survey methodology; activity 
n'imi s , lengths if retail, unit of mensure and 
context of participation, There is cor side rah Ic 
popular interest in part ic i pat i on rates . . A 
common le asked question is "How many Americans 
arc campers^ etc °" Unf or tuna tc U „ since 
participation rates usually are .very .general 
in context .and . thej r aceiiracv questionable, 
their utility in the pol icy arena is quite 
limited. -hinting, fishing a nil camping, for 
cx^^n )lc - ire frequent Iv used aetivitv names 
which are not tied to any particular resource 
c irciimstance . Also , participat ion rates are 
frequent lv rr i h to rpre Eed : Maiiy planners have 
eiliiatbd the .e rates with recre/it i<m "demand" 
in the context of i planning demand-supp 1 v- 
needs analysis « Par tic : ipa t ion rates a re s imply 
a description, of consumption which may reflect 
suppl-' niore than public preference .. Also , 
many have attempted to gene rate predictive 
' demnnd ' models incorporating resource supply 
and demographics to predict participation, but 
the rel iabi tity of such models is highly 
quest ibriable . As a result, participation rates 
are much more likely to be found in the intrd- 
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du'tory remarks. of outdoor rocro.it Ion plans 
tliiiii Hi il iscuss ions at meetings oh outdoor 
recreat tori policy. Measurement of par i \ c I pa- 
tina rates will most likely endure in tin? 
t')t i tin* due to cont inu tng public curiosity 
about EliiMiu l'Helr Interpretation iiiav I3e 
most tisofiil when t i oil to soe ibecbiibmic. fae- 
tors to show shifts in outdoor recreation 
interest across ago; sex. education, race and 
I i u: ottie p ; l i" a trie t • * r s . 

Renoi tr-e*»- aya-Hal* i 1- 1 - ty - and- \ i t i [ i^vaJM em . 
Most recreation studies and plans incorporate 
inventories of ava ilable resources . Federal \ 
state arid local land managing agencies main- 
tain resource inventories. Much effort in 
most out ilon r recreat Ion st ud i es is devoted 
to the compilation of such _ in format ion . Also, 
hii[dnor recreation vis it rifcibh records at laikl 
management units are usually kept. More* and 
more agency managers are expanding the scope 
of such, inf ormat ion. Co include more specific 
{nformation.au visitor. use patterns, prefer- 
ences anil dissatisfactions^ The format of 
such data bases is quite complicated and the 
list of areas extensive. Also, a variety of 
units of measurement arc applied. As such, 
Che to formal: ion is riot easily trans la Ceil 
into definable parameters of resource avail- 
ability, the usuM application of such 
material is to portray the geographic dis- 
tribution „ and diversity .of. resource opportu- 
nity \ While it may be doubtful that a 
universal method of accounting for resource 
supply will ever be adopted nationally, 
efforts are being made by. federal land 
mariagihg agencies to develop arid adopt a 
mutually agreed upon system for inventorying 
and c j ass i f y i ng reeron 1 1 on resources . .Such 
systems are needed for state.; local and pri- 
vate, lands as well.: Until these --systems 
are developed, the pbrtivival of 'supply" as 
a sue- i a \ i mi i ca t or will continue to be limit- 
ed to a rather localised perspective. 

If tlie growth of park svstems continues 
to decline as th«"' population becomes more 
concentrated ami travel more restricted, more 
will have to be learned about the maximum 
recreational ucilify of close to home rc r 
soiircosi More emphasis will siirely be placed 
here in the 1 9S0 ' s . 

Rec r_ea t iona 1 tr aye 1 , As port r.i veil in 
Tables 1, 3,_and_4, Several recen E . su rvoy s 
have included i ri f bi suit ton on travel to parti- 
cipate in recreation activities. Distance 
traveled, mode of transportation, nature of 
the trip. and expenses incurred have all been 
repeatedly asked. If national indicators 
on travel were to evolve, they would most 
likely be generated by the l T .S. Travel Bureau 
ut i \\?. iiu; _tlie i r repeated rec rcat ion. travel 
study! If energy shortages and inflation 
continue and there persists a dramatic drop 
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in National Park attendance and the sales of 
recreation v o 1 1 i e 1 e s , this p a r n m e t e r m a y be 
ont?..of the most important to monitor in the 

{•HJ J_ i ngi i ess to pa y . Recreation benefits 
have. been est ima ted by measuring professed 
willingness to pay for_access to. pn r t icu 1 a r 
facilities or areas; Out of pocket expense s 
to pursue activities have also boon monitored 
in surveys and equated to est ima tes of the 
public good. The unit, of measure in these 
Instances. ts Che almighty dollar; the most 
universally accept eel measure of public good \ 
The degree to which willingness to pay ques- 
t ions can really. predict future behavior is 
debatable as is the _ appropr ia teness of monev 
to represent the inu 1 C t faceted public good 
generated from outdoor recreation. However, 
given today Vs constraints on public provJ.dc ^s 
nf outdoor recroa tio.T opportun ity . the impor- 
tancs of such information is obvious. Pay 
as ybii go recreation will probably become a 
more p rbm irien t principle of pub I lc pb 1 icy in 
the 1 980s ,. More data on this topic wi i 1 sure 
be collected. 

Sat i s f a_c t_i ori Jvi tliexpcr io rices! Several 
surveys have measured people's sat i s fac _ ions 
with their recreational experiences. This 
approach to .measuring social good has been, 
more effective at identifying the usually low 
percentage of .nalcontents than differentiating 
the snbt 1 et i es of degrees and types of sat i s- 
faction. . Interpretation of such findings are 
iis iia I 1 V a b s t r ii c t , s ub ) oc 1 1 v c , and ho t a . pa r - 
ticiilarly compel 1 irig argument in the pdliev 
arenn. However, research linking subjective 
reports of satisfaction with various social, 
environmental and management elements of the 
recreation experience would aid managers in 
t he i r p 1 ann lag efforts. Perhaps men impor- 
tant lv, subjectively reported satisfactions 
need to. he linked to cb \ ect i ve lv_.de term i nod 
sbc ia 1 herief its of recreation . _Vore research 
is needed before activity satisfaction can lie 
described in convincing terms to the practitioner. 

Constraints to part leljiat ion . Some sur- 
veys attempt to identify constraints to. part t- 
c i pa t i on through direct quest ion ing . Although 
results provide greater insight into needs, the 
questions usually afford such general response 
that. the need is. at best obscure.. For example, 
the 197 7 hat ibrin 1 outdoor rec rcaE i oh survey ih- 
clitdcd such a quest ion (see Table tfj. As vague 
as the results m.iv tie, this is the type of 
question which is more likely to reflect a mon* 
comprehensive perception of He Oct than coiild 
ever be »aheratbd s imp 1 v by a study of parti- 
cipation rates. in the future, this line of 
quo?, t i on i ng will, have to evi»lve so Lha t needs 
as porcoiveil "ov t lie pubMc can be more fully 
linde rs tobd . 



I in) ir.uois >V Have.. 

I ,'i it 1 1 K x j>i ■ r j >■ n /; i • My a hi i r j _n g 

llu fol lowing outdoor i e : re it I mi p ir i- 
ui'ters would provide yaiuab 1 c j us jglit i or_ 
the fiitore but; as yet;, wo h;ivi' little ex- 
per ie'iiro i'iilK'i't 1 ilK such til fnfnt.it I oil . 

t nmt t e xp e e Li L J ° n J" i_J. 9 r l?.l r Ll l KP iSiSE • 
i»t'i>j)|i« frequently have preconceived expucta- 
t ion* about recreation activity or areas 
which mi it lit. Ln inv one of i number if 
things sue!) as scenery, w i 1 ell Ifc , c lean 1 l- 
iiess; condition or tvpe of f at- i lilies or 
ivpc tit" fellow ri'creaCdfs: As conditions 
change- at parks ami recreation areas, the 
iliinteK u iiu; t)u arc is in iv change is well, 
liicreiiseel crowding; or a change in the type 
ni people using ah area,, for instance, mav 
go I) e vend the soei.il tolerance hf some peo- 
ple who then nr. loiter visit the park,, 
Their eSper ionre expectations were not met 
bv condition* at the area 

Mcisiirini -uch a parameter Is most 
difficult. \t tempts at -.sk in; point blink 
questions on unmet expectations has tended 
to vield superficial results which most 
like'Iv do rioi reflect the depth, of . respnn- 
dcut opinion, but the concept should he 
juirak.l in order to assess the preferences 
of both participants and non-participants. 

!k tie i i ts f i om jnrj ic_lpa t i on 1 f E he 
cons tr lints oi public lecne ics continue in 
the MHOs, outdoor recreation ..will he in 
greater coriipeC it ton wita other social ser- 
vices for public funds. In such ah environ- 
ment, the ability to articulate the varictv 
of benefits derived from outdoor recreation 
activity made possible by the. public sector 
would be most idv in tage ouh As previously 
discu^cd, much effort h is gone into csti- 
m it inv reer.' it ion bene t its . Many approaches 
have been utilized hut the. results arc fre- 
rpietitiy challenged. Benefit analyses have 
focused on quantitative parameters such as 
a visitor occasions or dollars expended. 
A eha 1 I Ohge tot he re sea rch _ commun 1 1 y i s 
to define subjective parameters which 
addross both the more personal rewards of 
participation and the community-wide bene- 
fits afforded bv recreation ..opportunity^ _ _ 
If such subjectively hased. parameters were 
adopted and measured .over time, powerful 
indicators would be likely to evolve. 

s t lh w t i 1 i 1 -t toiv > f ac t i-vit v e n v 1 r on s . I f 
in the 1080s, "the nob i 1 it v of the population 
continues to decrease while the interest in 
outdoor recreation continues to expand, the 
need will grow for developing substitute 
environments for trie outdoor recreation 
activities which today require substantial 
mobility for participation. Such insight 



would necessitate some .appree lat t on for dimen- 
sions of satisfaction" derlvd from participa- 
tion 'ind in assessment of whether or not those 
dime us inns ire transferable^ froiii one physical 
oriv i ronniOfit to another. Al though _ suhst | tut i nn 
of rei rivit Ibri eiivlrohnioncs lias not received .... 
much attention Iii the research community, there 
are Indications tint It will receive f re iter 
at font ion In the 1 980s . 

Roles of tlie i*ubjjjc jBiid jyr ivo to sec tors ;. . 
As tlie decade begins, providers of recreational 
opportunities from the nu».U c :,ncl P rivnCc scc " 
tors are approaching the issue from different 
perspectives. Tlie public sector, on the one 
iiandj is faced with an ever Increasing fiscal 
con--.tr ilnt and thinking and plaun ing -.mat ler 
The leisure industry, on the other hand, is 
picked to be one of tlie major growth sectors 
of the l Q HOs arid is thinking big. Equipment 
manufacturers, recreation facllltv developers, 
and near-home tourist attractions arc in an 
expansionary mode. Such a si tnat Ion would 
suggest that a shift in some roles will occur 
between the public and the private sectors. 
The monitoring overtime of such shifts 
vis-a-vis facllltv and program inventories 
could prove to be useful In the pollcv arena. 



\ S j'ARi TSHlNC SOC TAl INDICATORS 
IN OUTDOOR RKCRKATION 

One must admit that the picture painted 
here Is i sober I nf one at best We have cOri- 
c hided that despite the collection o? in 
immense amount of data oyer the. last two de- 
cades, there is no clearly Iclen t i f led . se t of 
indicators in the outdoor recreation field. 
( Ircumstanees which have contributed to this 
si that ion include the lack of consistent pro- 
cedures arid tvpes of data cnl lection over time, 
inadequate reporting of siirvey results, the 
dlf lenities in accessing existing data sets, 
and the limitations of past of forts to inter- 
pret data in terms of kev policy issues^ 

Furthermore, the broad perspective of potential 
human benefits derived from outdoor recreation 
experiences makes it most difficult to deter- 
mine an all-tnclus ive set of measures covering 
till s social good ; 

l^ile identifying the problems that have 
impeded the development of an appropriate set 
of social indicators. has been fairlv straight- 
forward , making meaningful suggestions for es- 
tablishing useful indicators of outdoor rccrea- 
Etfid mav.be more .di.f f icult, .As. a way of expe- 
diting the establishment of such indicators, 
we offer the Following siigges tions : 



D a t a st an dard i^vaj! ifflt 



Standardtzat ion_ should be introduced into 
recreational data collected by the puhlic sector. 
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Col 1 ire t fiii? a st;ifu"i:;rJ set of core data n's 
part of inventories arid surveys would aid in 
nuking >'omj)a r j sons between studies and among 
stud it*s over. time. Appropriate eai.d 1 dates 
for standardization might include the names 
of recreational activities arid facilities 
and spec i f ic demograph iter charac ter 1st ics of 
respondents (participants and nonpart icipants) . 
For survevs, an. index Of commonly asked ques- 
tions arid how they have been phrased would be 
most heipt'ui. Steps toward implementing 
such a goa I have been initiated bv a Cask 
force . wi thin the U.S.. Department .of . the 
Interior eHnfgetl with the establishing 
standard data elements for outdoor recrea- 
t ion survevs . 

Data are ess 

Rec rent ion data Should be made more 
a r c e s s i b j : o . As me n t i ore ci earlier , s u c h a n 
effort lias been established for recreation 
survevs through C lie development of the 
National Leisure Archive at the University 
of M i oil i gnu 1 s Institute for Soc ia i Research . 
To date, 30 data sets have been compiled in 
the archive. Those sets have .been made 
available by agencies of the federal gbverri- 
mcnt and various state governments. The 
data archive at the Institute is part of an 
inter-uui vers it v consortium. which, has 240 
member institutions world wide; these insti- 
tutions have free access to the data. A 
si.nilar tvpe of mechanism needs to be insti- 
tuted for recreation inventory d ita. 

Da t a _i n t o_rp ret a t i on 

federal and state outdoor recreation 
policv makers _ shoiil d exert less cnergv on 
clevo 1 op i rig major reports ori recreatiori 
studios hri'J survevs and place greatrr empha- 
sis on tlie interpretation of existing data 
yis-a-vis specific policy issues. The aca- 
demic and research community should be called 
upon more often to contribute their expertise 
to tltis process. If policy makers begin to 
actively seek out information from existing 
recreation data, the most useful parameters 
Co lIil- policy arena wi 1 1 . eventual J y. surf ace . 
"I'll is process niiist take place if usable re- 
creation indicators are to emerge. There Is 
o bv i n us 1 y no simple me e ha n i sm to realize such 
a goal so the process will most likely 
evolve at aft .undoCctmihciil . raCO . through the 
concerted efforts of inspired individuals! 

Def i no ron_cep tun 1_ f ramework 

The research community should address 
the problem of developing a conceptual frame- 
work for rntoKor i z i ng soc ia 1 ind icators and 
for eva.Iuat \ny, the 1 r. Importance . Recreation 
researchers arid practt t ioricrs come from many 
disciplines and organizations. Al t lioup.h this 



diversity has eririclied t Ho field; it has 
contributed to a iack of organizing principle 
f°r _^ e V9iopinp either a .unif ied body of know- 
ledge of social indicator measures or a method- 
ology for collect! rip data. Develbpmerit of such 
a framework would provide a focal point for 
future research efforts. 

I de nt i f y key indicators now 

At this time, we feel it is appropriate to 
offer a challenge to participants of this 
coi.ference. We believe a special effort can 
be uade.to identify one or two key. social indi- 
cators for outdoor recreatiori which would be 
systematically monitored in the future. Very 
specif icaliv, we suggest that members of this 
conference "take the bull by the horns" and 
identify one or two line .items .for the 
"Mid -Decade" census arid forward such recommen- 
dations for consideration by the Bureau of 
Census . At the very least^suchan initinte 
will awaken those in the social indicator 
movement as well as ourselves to the fact 
roc rea t ion arid lb i sure are important aspects 
of life which are influenced by public policy 
and which need to be understood over time. 
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0 f f Lire of Ma ii a ije Hie ft C . a n d . Bud ge t ; . 
Stoweli, C > l t )7 5. KvaLiiafcioh of five pre- 
vious nationwide citizen surveys 
Washington; D.C.s Kirschner Associates, 

1 he : 



Key to Tables 1, 3 and 4 
(Date - ?ear data was gathered 



(Table 3 


only) - Federal aqency sponsoring survey 


BLM - 


Bureau of Land Management 


BLS - 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 


BOC - 


Bureau of the Census 


cot - 


U.S. Army Corps of Engineers 


DOT - 


Department of Transportation 


FWS - 


U.S. Fish_and Wildlife Service 


MPS - 


National ^ark Service 


TVA - 


Tennessee Valley Authority 


USCG- 


U. S. Coast Guard 


USFS- 


llm S. Forest Service 



Administration (Tables 3 and 4 only) - 

I - Work conducted ih-hduse 

C - Work contracted to a consult ing f i rm 
Universe Sampled( Tables 3 and 4 only) - 

N - Nationwide sample of qeneral population 

0 - On-site sample for a resource area 

R - Regional sample of general pooulat ion 

S - Statewide samole of general population 

T - Tourist sampled from out-of-state 
Cost ~ Estimated cOst to conduct survey 

Sample Size - Number of persons responding to the survey 
Sample Techniques - 

p - Diary questionnaire 
H - Household interview 
M - Mail questionnaire 
P - Personal interview (face to face) 
__T T Telephone interview 
Subject (Table 3 only) - Key words of subject covered or of the resource 

area name* 

Aqe Ranqe (Table 1 only) - Minimum age of respondent 

Response Rate (Table 1 only) - * of people contacted that participated 

in the Rurvev. 
Geo. Reliability - Geographic rettahittty 
C - data stratified by county 
^ ~ ^3ta stratified hy region 
S - data for statewide only, not stratified 
Activities - Number of .recreational activities included in the 
quest ions asked. 

Length of Recall - Length of past time respondent is asked to recall 

activity participation^ 
Period Conducted (Tables. 1 and 4 only) - months that. dat^ was collected. 
Question content - Amount of survey instrument devoted to subject area: 

0 - not included in survey 

1 - briefLy referred to in survey 

2 - subiect referenced hy at least ? questions 

3 - subiect major emphasis of survey 




TA3LE 1 - NATIONAL OUTDOOR RECREATION SURVEYS UTILIZED 

IN THE NATIONWIDE PLANNING PROCESS ' 



Da te 


4-960 


1965 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1977* 


1977* 


Sample Size 


3,817 


7,194 


26,450 


3,258 5 


,029 


4,029 


13,729 


Sanple Technique 


P 


P 


M 


P 


T 


T 


P 


Age Range 


12+ 


12+ 


9+ 


10+ 


12+ 


12+ 


12+ 


Response Ka z e 


89r. 


9iZ 


78£ 


BIZ 


542 


54^ 




3pr i nH PnnHurt"Pr! 


Sept . 


Sept 
Oct. 


Nov .- 
Dec . 


Oct .- 
Nov - 


Sept .- 
Oct . 


June 


Feb. - 
Nov. 


0 of Activities 


20 


28 


14 


11 


31 


30 


30 


>} of Activities Strictly 

(~ y.-, K 1 f- n 1977 


15 


20 


5 


5 


13 


— 


— 


of Activities Roughly 
Comparable to 1977 


5 


6 


7 


4 


12 




— 


Length of Recall 


Sunme r 


Suome r 


i yr. 


1 vr. 

excep t 
vs cation 


1 yr. 


1 yr. 


1 yr. 


Question Content: 
















Activity Participation 


3 


3 


3 


3 


0 


3 


3 


Satisfaction 


1 


1 


0 


2 


0 


3 


3 


Location of Participation 


1 


1 


0 


t 


t 


3 


3 


Transportation 


1 


1 


0 


C 


1 


1 


1 


Length or Stay 


1 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


3 


S spent 

Rec re a t ion Equipment 


1 
1 


0 
0 


0 
0 


0 

1 


1 

0 


0 
0 


0 
0 


De terence 


0 


0 


0 


0 




3 


3 


Policy 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


2 


Denographics 


2 


1 


1 


2 




3 


3 



* National Outdoor Recreation Survey of the general population 

** National Outdoor Recreation Survey of recreation on Federal lands 
Sou roe: republished Report on the 1977 National Outdoor Recreation Sur «v ■ 
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TARE.E 2 ACTIVITY PARTICIPATION RATES FROM NATIONAL OUTDOOR RECREATION 
SURVEYS (PERCENT PARTICIPATION j 





__ summer. Rates 




Annua! 


: ■ . 

Ac t i v 1 1 y 




IOCS 


1972 


197' 


. . _ . 
Picnicking 




S7 


4 7 


; 7.2 


Dri.vi.ncj For pleasure 


So 


S S 


34 


69 


Sightseeing 


42 




3 7 


62 


Sw3.mm2.hcf PooX 


4S 




18 


63 


0t ^ er 






34 


46 


Wa Iking for pleasure 


_ — 




34 




Playing outdoor games or sports 


30 


38 


22 


56 


Go I F 




9 


e 

:> 




Te n n i s 




6 


5 ' 


33 


Fishing 


2^ 


30 


24 


53 


Attending, outdoor sports events 


24 


30 


12 


61 


other boating 


22 


24 


15 


34 


Ricyclihg 


e> 


16 


10 


50 


Nature walks 


14 ** 


'4 


17 




Rird watchinq 




5 


4 




Wildlife and bird photography 




2 


2 




Attending outdoor concerts, plays 


9 


1 1 


7 


4 1 


Camping - Developed 


8 


10 


1 1 


30 


Wilderness , 






S 


2_1 


Horseback riding 


6 


8 


5 


15 


Hiking 


6 


7 


5 ** 


* 28 


Water skiing 


6 


6 


5 


16 


Canoeing 


2 


3 


3 


1 1 


Sailing 


2 


3 


3 




Mountain climbing . 


1 


1 






Visiting zoos, Fairs, amusement parks 






24 


73 


Off-road driving (motorcycles/other vehicles) 






5/2 


26 


Other activities category 


5 




24 





t Rates 
7* 



* 1977 National Outdoor Recreation Survey by telephone 
_** Includes bird watching and photography 
*** Includes mountain clLmbing 

Source: StowelL, 197 5, p. 104, for summer rates. 

Unpublished Report on the 1977 National Outdoor Recreation Surveys 
for annual rates. 
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FEDERAL SURVEYS RELATEO TO RICMtflON 



AGENCY 



Da.e 



^ministration 
emit 'X toftfl) 



Suh-jcct 

itn Iventfja nylert 

■^ph* sm fx joon > 

CHn>wt Ion Content: 

Activity 
Participation 

S atis fac tion 

Location i of 
Participation 

of St^y 

$ Spent 

pecreat .on 
F^ulpniN t 

Policy 

Ofino(| raphes 



BLfl 



JL 



197: 



JL- 



40(10 



Desert 



Call-. 



1 



- r 
* - 

n 



Long 



Short - 



JSlL 



1SO0 



Vacation 
rait 



X 



64" 



"CDT" 



1223. 



Nine 

Stte____ 



COE 



1976 



R7 



HcClclLan 
Xiii 



-22- 



COE 



Urban 



DOT 



Access 



Hunters 



Bpatpn_ 
AUaniA 



0 I 3 



1975 



N 



J2L 



NPS j _NPS_ 



W7 r ; 



ami*. 



o 



Sequoia 
Kings, 



ill 



1975 



,10- 



Yosemlte 



USCG 



J226, 



1W 



Laod_ 
Between 



1L 



Source: t! n puh Usher! report on the 1*77 National Outdoor Pecreatlon Survey* 
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TABLE .4 

Sniveled Statewide 
Outdoor Recreation 


c 

0 
n 

u 


s 

fl 

L 

0 

0 


; 
u 

?! 
j 

J 


* 

* 

-o 

\i. 


u 

3 


vi 
fl 


(fl 

0 
£ 

N 


fl 
C 
fl 

■M 

-9 
C 


X 

u 

3 
ii 
G 


6 
t 

2 


T3 
C 

•9 

H 

X 

u 

s 


c 

fl 

« 

£' 

u 


3 
O 
H 

tfl 

«4 


i 

u 

fl 
h 

ft) 


b 

u 

tl 

3 


0 

u 

K 

b 

Jt 


t * 
* >, 

k H 

H c 


0 
£ 

Q 


c 

V 

00 

Q 


M 
u 

. a 
c - 

6C W 

4/ fl 

0 to 


i 

x - 

5 * 

c e 
u a 
fti > 


... v 

ft) £ 

fl 

0 H 

x to 

£ H 


fl 
ii 

0 

* 

-fl 

a 
* 


c 
$ 

u 


ft 

9. 
W 

-e 

£ 

10 
fl 


Surveys 




























tote 


197? 


1974 


1978 


1975 


1976 


1974 


1977 


1976 


1977 


1977 


1278 


1976 


197.3 


197.8 


197.6 


197.5 


1976 


1973 


1975 


197S 


1974 


1577" 


UK 


m 




AJfl»!olHtr.itlP.n. 


C 


i;c 


% 


.C 


.1 


C 


...C 


C 


C 


c 


i;c 


.1 


...c 


C 


C 


r c 


U c 


. c 


C 


I 


C 


t 


i 




..i 


$ Cost (x moo) — 






-JO- 


-J4- 




-«- 


-Hf5- 


— H— 


-itt- 




45 


79 


60 


6 


80 


15 


30 


13a 


6 


20 


130 


12-5- 




-25- 


•+25- 


Universe Sampled- - 


TpS 




s 


T,S 


- S 


S 


T,S 


- S 


S 


. S 


S 


-S 


S 


S 


I.S 


.. S 


R 


. s 


s 




s 


s 


. s 


-S- 


s 


SMple.Si«.{*.1000) 


JS 


9' 




r <; 


1'A 


J 


10 


5.6 


_5 


1.5 


6 


1? 


12 


2 


2.6 


2.6 


3 


5.5 


2 


22. 


? 


2 


A._5 


3.6 


4 


Geo. Reliability 




— Jr- 


1 — i 




— p- 


— e- 


— R- 


— R- 


' — >h 


— c- 


— C 


--R- 


R 


R 


C 


1 i 


C 




-e- 


To-Sij 


e S 


-R— 1 


-t- 


-R— 1 


U R- 


Sample Technic 


r 


T 


r 




P„ 


. L 


T 


fl 






T M 
in f 


T 


T 


1 


T D 
f 


T D 
t 


T 




J- 


■ .1 ■ 


T 

I 


H.P 


H 


o 


T M 


... 
9 Activities 


40 


5b 


:s 


24 




2U 


18 


24 


•)0 


42 


30 


Open 
Endei 


36 


27 


56 


40 


13 


-. 
21 


-- 

22 


14 


19 


.- 
18 


-. 
24 


— 

72 


81 


Length of Recall 


4 inn 


.1 yr 


i yr 


I yr 


.l.yr 


.1 io 


-i-yr 


.l.yr 


i yr 


-I yr 


.l.yr 


2 uk 


.l.yr 


i yr 


I yr 


..I yr 


-3 mo 


.1 yr 


lyr 


per 
visit 


i-yr 


- b 


lyr 


j yr 


- 0 


Period Conducted 


Jan- 

Oct 


Four 

SlMSUt 


June 
July 


5r 

Sept. 


July- 
Aug. 


June- 


flct,- 
Jan, 


Sept- 
Dec. 


July 


Jan- 
March 


J^.ly- 
Jan. 


Sumiaei 


July- 
Aug. 


April 


Auj.- 


Junr 


Aug" 
Septr 


llntejt 
Spring 




S'Jotvei 


July- 
jtpt . 


Four__ 


Supe 


four. 


Fou[_. 


fyiestion Content: 




















































Actlvltv 
Participation 


3 


i 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


■ 3 - 


-3 - 


-3- 


_3_ 


— 3- 


— 3— 








-j- 
















— 3 — 


-H 


+ - 




— 3— 


— 3— 


-3— 


"3- 


Satisfaction 


i 


'o ' 


1 


JiT 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


i 


0 


0 


2 


0 


1 


2 


2 


1 


I 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


Location of 
Participation 


0 


0 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


I- 


4 - 
































-2- 


-2- 


~Q- 


-0- 


— 1— 




-1- 


-+- 


-r- 


-2- 


-h- 


— t— 


-0— 


2- 


-2- 
0 


Transportation 


2 


0 


1 


0 


0 


ii 1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


U 


0 


0 


0 


0 


I 


0 


1 


2 


1 


fl 


U 


Length ot Stay 


1 


0 


0 


1 


1 


i 


1 


1 


0 


1 


2 


0 


q 


0 


1 


1 


0 


q 


0 


1 


1 


! 


0 


1 


i 


$ Spent 


0 


0 


2 


0 ■ 


0 ■ 


-G- 


-6 - 


-fl— 


i-9- 


-0- J 


-o- 






-o- 


-OH 


-o- 




-e- 


-e- 


-h- 


--0- 


— i— 


-e— 


-fl— 


~o • 

0 


Recreation 
Ejuijicicnt 


j 


0 


j 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


.! 


J 


0 


0 


.1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


.1 


1 


2 


0 


fl 


Deterence 


1 


0 


2 


(J 


0 


0 


0 


2 


• o - 


~e- 




-9- 




-0— 


-9- 


— 1— 




-2- 


-0— 


- o- 1 


- 1- 


i— 


-o- 


-tt- 


-1 


Policy • 


0 


.0 


2 


ii 


1) 


0 


1 


0 


I 


2 


\ 


3 


0 


0 


j 


'""o" 


0 


2 


0 


3 


1 


fl 


0 


0 


0 

1 


Demographies 


1 


1 


2 


i 


2 


0 


2 


1 


! 


2 


2 


1 


1 


2 


1 


1 


2 


1 


1 


1 


2 


2 


i 


2 



Source; C'npuhl fshvd report mi t> 1977 Niitioiiiil Outdoor Recreition Surveys 
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TABLE 5 - COMMERCIAL OUTDOOR RECREATION SURVEYS OF THE 1970' s 



Date 

Universe 



to -a. a» 

~h (O o u 

— O *H 

^ CI - CO ^ «— I ~ 

u >, . > s u 

O — * M C V* 

>- O <U WW- -G C 

- h-i <n co — i <y 

sou s « 

<u c c ca ra "n; ^3 



1970 1972 197 3 1973 1976 1977 1979 
N N N N N N N 



Sample Size 944 1,015 692 9,600 9,600 4,616 <>,600 

Sacple Technique P M P T T T * 

Length of Recall 1 yea- 1 year Last From From Last From 

month time time week time 



to to 



N'umfcer of Activities 5 15 12 23 27 



to 



time time time 



30 



Unpublished Report on the 1977 National Outdoor Recreation Surveys. 
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TABLE 6 - Participation Trends From Neiisori Surveys 

O&SUKG OF PCPULARtTY OF PARtlCIPATP 0 ; IN SPORTS MEASURED 
19/9 vs ia/o vs 1j/3 Spirts Participation Surveys) 



Rank 


Sport 


projected, 
.individual . 
participants 
(000) 


2 change- 
in projected 
participants 
1979 vs 1976 


projected- 
indi vidua! 
participants 
(000) 


- 2 change - 
in projlcted 
participants 
1976 vs 1973 


prdjected- 
iridividuil 
participant: 






1979 




1976 




1973 


1 


Swimming 


105,441 


+22 


103, b03 


-32 


107,191 


2 


81 eye 1i ng 


69,810 


-72 


75,015 


+142 


63,613 


3 


Campi ng 


60,300 


+42 


58,102 


+72 


54,435 


4 


Fishing 


59,275 


-72 


63,901 


+4% 


61,263 


5 


Bowl ing 


43,330 


-22 


44,434 


+162 


33,218 


6 


Boating 


37,920 


+82 


35,230 


+82 


32,629 


7 


Jogging/Running 


35,727 


* 


* 


★ 


* 


b 


Tennis 


32,271 


+102 


29,201 


+452 


20,153 


9 


Pool/Billiards 


31,937 


-lis 


35,805 


+92 


32,920 


10 


Softball 


28,453 


+42 


27,268 


+32 


26,362 


11 


Table Tennis 


26,908 


-162 


32,215 


-42 


33,501 


12 


Roller Skating 


25,359 




* 


* 


* 


13 


Basketball 


24,048 


-7% 


25,818 


+172 


22,129 


14 


Hunting 


19,711 


-42 


20,480 


+22 


19,997 


15 


Ice Skating 


18,924 


-262 


25,772 


+42 


24,875 


16 


Water Sfciing 


16,922 


+152 


14,681 


+52 


14,021 


17 


Golf 


15,897- 


-42 


16,568 


-32 


17,025 


18 


^ f » ftw ^ t i f h o 


-+. 
15 397 


+dn* 


i n " QQQ 






19 


Baseball 


15,039 


-42 


15,670 


+32 


15,216 


20 


Football 


14', 300 


-42 


14,911 


+52 


14,247 


21 


Racquetbal 1 


10,654 


+2832 


2,784 


* 


* 


22 


Motorb iking 


10,511 


+82 


9,734 


-142 


11,339 


23 


Sail ing 


8,652 


+ 192 


7,271 


+42 


6,973 


24 


Snowtnobil ing 


8,628 


-62 


9,204 


+192 


7,753 


25 


Soccer 


6,530 


* 


* 


* 




25 


Handball 


5,573 


+12 


5,546. 




* 


27 


Archery 


5,529 


+ 12 


5,477 


-62 


5,847 


23 


Paddle Tennis 


2,431 


-62 


2,577 


* 


* 


29 


Ice Hockey 


1,663 


-332 


2,669 


-182 


3,263 


30 


Platfbm Tennis 


405 


+1202 


184 


i 


* 


Total 


U. Population 


2M,9S3 


+ 11 


210,019 


+22 






*■ ■ 

Not measured in 


1973/1976; 












M 2H c<~ r »s-caijh 


try rHors. 









Source : News Release By The Meilson Company 
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TABLE 7 - A COMPARISON AMONG SURVEYS OF THE EFFECT THAT GASOLINE 

PRICES HAVE had on outdoor recreation 



Year Survey and Question 



Percen t 



1974 State of Ohio ... 

How important is the cost of gasoline 
in your pa r tic i pa t ion In ou tdoor 
recreation? 

1975 COE at McClellan Kerr site 

How has the price of gasoline (shortage) 
affected your recreation related travel 
plans? (1975 compared to 1974) 

1976 State of Indiana 

Has energy or economic changes during the 
previous year affected your outdoor 
recrea ti bri involvement ? How? 



4 7 « very important 



29% fewer trips 
282 shorter trips 



38" yes and Of 
those . . . 
59* fewer trips 
away from home, 
32" closer to home 
29* stopped 
participating in 
s ome ac tivi ties 



1977 State of Arizona _ 

(Has) the increase in price of .gasoline 
over the past several years affected 
how much your family uses (gasoli ne 
consuming) equipment for recreational 
purposes ? 

1977 HCKS General Population Survey 

Has the present price of gasoline caused 
you to take shorter trips for outdoor 
recreation activities? 

1978 State of Maryland _ 

Has the present price of gasoline caused 
you to take shorter trips than you 
normally would for outdoor recreation 
ac tivi ties ? 



U'; auch or a 
little less use 



49* yes 



4 2:. ves 



Unpublished Report oh th> 
Purvey 



1977 National outdoor Recreation 
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TAiiLE 8 - REASON'S 



PRUVEKriN'G USE 
( pore one ) 



OF I'AKK.S OR RECREATION A HE AS 



Federat Percent:. 
General Estate Point 

Rca-son Type— ?o pulat ion - ?o p u-j ^H-t-i em — =— I) t-f r 



Lack of cirae 


P 


52 


52 


0 


Area too crowded 


A 


43 


40 


3 


Lack of money 


P 


37 


24 


13 


Lack of information 


A or P 


32 


12 


20 


Recreate at residence 


P 


30 


4 


26 


Area not convenient 


A 


29 


10 


19 


Area polluted 


t 


25 


8 


1? 


Lack of interest 


P 


22 


4 


18 


Personal health 


P 


21 


6 


15 


Area poorly maintained 


A 


20 


10 


10 


Lack of transportation 


P 


20 


8 


12 


Area safety problems 


A 


19 


4 


15 



. — - — J — 

Note: 1/ P = Personal situation 

A ■ condition perceived for Area 



Sonr-rn: Unpublished report on the 1977 National Outdoor Recreation Survey 
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THE ROLE OF FUTURES FORECASTS IN RECREATION: 
SOME APPLICATIONS IN THE THIRD NATION .' T DE 

OUTDOOR RECREATION PLAN 1 

2 

Meg MaTuire and Dana R. Younger 



Abstract. — This paper provides a quick glimpse Into 
the theoretical applicability and importance of futures 
forecasting. techniques in recreation policy planning. 
The paper also details contemporary socioeconomic trends 
affecting recreation, current recreation participation 
patterns and anticipated social changes which will alter 
public recreation experiences as developed in the Third 
Nationwide Outdoor Recreation Plan. 



OVERVi EW_ OF. J^TU RE_S_ „ PORE CAST I NG 
TECHNIQUES AND RECREATION 



One of the best ways of discerning meaning- 
ful trends in recreation is through use of 
thr» techniques collectively known as futures 
research. Trend ahay lysis specifically and 
futures research generally are important 
instruments to make .policymakers aware of 
change and wh-.ch ultimately help us deal 
creatively With change. However, the value 
to be derived from application of a futures 
prospective to recreation will depend on the 
degree to which it is possible to anticipate 
future evenEs and also, the extent to which 
it is possible to respond t<"» hew circum- 
stances. If a society can <-iearly map but 
the future, but cannot plan for or react 
to that _ future' s environment, then it is 
debatable whetbor Information about the 
future is of much value. 

Where there is a slow rate of change be- 
tween the past and. the future, society 
can maintain relatively rigid mechanisms 



Paper presented at_ the National Outdoor 
Recreation Trends Symposium, Durham, NH, 
April 20-23, I980. 
- Meg Maguire is Associate Director for 
Recreation Programs, USDI, Heritage Con- 
servation and Recreation Service, Washing- 
tori, D.C. and Dana Younger is _ an Outdoor 
Recreation Planner in the Division of 
Nationwide Recreation Planning, USD! , 
Heritage Conservation and Recreation 
Service, Washington, D.C. 



arid can largely ignore the future. 
In such situations, dislocation costs 
can be spread over a lengthy period 
of adjustment* As we enter the 1080* s, 
we find ourselves iria sltuatibri where 
the rate of political, techno logical 
and cultural change in the world is 
quickening, and the f ut ire i.s placing 
Its assertive demands on the present- 
We arc eriteririg a period of profound 
soci?.l change which affects recreation 
as w^ll as the rest of the fabric of 
American society.. The present recrea- 
tion picture Is changing rapidly and . . 
future patterns are likely to be equally 
divergent^ The ability of our society 
to adapt to meet these new social needs 
hinges riot So much on sophisticated 
techriblbgical iririovatlbri as Ori irist i- 
tutional and societal innovation . 
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In order for futures research in parks and 
recreation to have any impact, it must 
succeed in re— orienting decisionmakers away 
from short-term, reactive planning. Most 

decisionmakers place _highest priority on 

those factors which relate to the immediate 
consequences of their actions while, ignoring 
long-term consequences. Herbert Kahh (1967}, 
perhaps the dnan of futurists, suggests that 
the objectives of futures research should be, 
"..#to put policy-makers in a position to 
deal wl^h whatever future actually arises ; 
tr> be ahUi to alleviate the bad and exploit 
the good. 

While we may hot agree with Epicurus that/ 
"No means of predicting the future really 

exists," we must recognize that our tools 

of prediction _ are crude at best- Neverthe- 
less, the challenge of planning for the 
future is isi-.ch that we must proceed regard- 
less of the limitations of our current tech- 
niques* We must also recognize, as many 
futurists already _have, that futures re- 
search and trend Forecasting are more of 
an art than a science. As Solomon , Marst- 
rand and Page (J975j point out in their 
lively book, The Art of Anticipation , 
"Foecasting is an uncertain exercise, 
plagued with fallacies, uncertainties and 
ignorance. It cannot aspire to be called 
a science and it must avoid the dangers 
Of pseudo-science* It requires an imagi- 
native synthesis between what is known and 
what is indefinite. This is properly de- 
scribed as an t«rt or a craft." 

To summarize, the art of future specu- 
lation can offer glimpses of symptoms 
of the future which can alter the ^re- 
spective of decisionmakers --to 

encourage. them. to invest in decisions 
which will deal with future conditions 
as veil as present or past conditions. 
This preparedness for future events has 
become more, relevant now than it was in 
the past, due to the current rate of . 
change which increases the heed to make 
decisions about diverse conditions and 
increases the costs of bad decisions and 
non-decisions for society. The park and 
recreation movement Is a vital part of 
society and includes people who believe 
in improving the quality of life. To 
believe in this concept and to operat- 
ional ize it requires that individuals 
bring flexibility into existing Institu- 
tions. 



APPLICABILITY OF FUTURES FORECAST 
IN HCRS RECREATION POLICY FLANNING 

The creation of the Heritage ConserVa - 
tion and Recreation Service (HCRS) in 
1978 reflected such a commitment on the 

part of the Carter Administration to 

Improve the making. of public policy for 
recreation, natural resource protection 
and historic preservation. Advocacy of 
the_ National Heritage Policy Act; pro- 
tection of Barrier Islands; improved 

administration Of both Federal and State 
sides of the Land arid Water Conservation 
Fund; implementation of the Urban Park 

and Recreation Recovery program; and 

preparation of the Third Nationwide Out- 
door Recreation Plan all i rid 1 bate HCRS's 
attempts to anticipate future needs. 

However, futures forecasting has differ- 
ent meanings arid operates toward differ- 
ent goals depending on the level at which 
it is developed. Obviously, the fore- 
casting needs of an individual park 
manager are very different from those 
of an admiriistratbr responsible for over- 
^ e ®^D9_ man y varied facets of park arid 
recreation planning. Strategic long- 
range planning and policymaking in HCRS's 
business requires some indication about 
what conditions will prevail several 
years hence. 



The most important requirement of such 
long-range futures forecasts is that they 
capture the unexpected* Many things 
will certainly continue in rather pre- 
dictable patterns. However, it is the 
unexpected development, often produced 
by the interaction of predictable exist- 
ing patterns that is most elusive. The 
value of these more speculative types 
of long-range futures f orecast.ing.is 
that they attempt to predict the "un- 
predictable" types of events which have 
sweeping effects on established trends . 
The techniques used in these exercises 
are usually based on more imaginative, 
subjective processes as opposed to 
structured, quantitative ones. 

It Is difficult to know how to recognize 
a valid forecast amidst the many wild 
guesses. However, the main value of 
long-range forecasts is not in their 

accuracy. There are simply too many 

Intervening events to be able to describe 
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with any great degree of precision what, 
for example, the nature and use of nat- 
ional parks_will be in twenty-five years. 
The value of long -range forecasts and 
studies of recreation trends lies in 
their abi lity to sens it ize planners and 
policymakers to the ranges of possibil- 
ities that await them just beyond the 
horizon of what can be predicted or fore- 
seen. Although accuracy in terms of 
timing and magnitude of avents is desir- 
able, the prime objective of long-range 
futures forecasting Is to reveal the 
full spectrum of possibilities that might 
be realities in five ten, twenty or thirty 
years. 

This is part icularly relevant to those of 
us in the Federal government who are guar- 
dians of the public trust in administering 
public lands for park and recreation pur- 
poses. We have the responsibility to ensure 
that the public values presently preserved 
and enhanced on these lands survive to be 
used and enjoyed by future generations*. 
Forecasting Is also important because the 
development of a single park, from first 
conception, through land acquisition, to 
eventual recreation development may take up 
to twenty years to complete. Long-range 
forecasting will become even more relevant 
to park planners and managers in years 
ahead as fiscal compression increases, as 
bur nation's natural environments are 
depleted arid transformed, and as all basic 
land use decisions take on still greater 
importance. 

Keeping In mind that each of us will spend 
the rest of bur lives in the future, many 
of us actively shaping recreation policy, 
we would like to share with you some of 
the Insights and accomplishments of_our 
new Nationwide Recreation Planning Process, 
which culminated on December 11, 1979 with 
the President's transmission of the Third 
Nationwide Outdoor Recreation Plan to the 
Congress. Within the limits of existing 
information, this Plan's A ssessment sought 
to discern many trends in contemporary 
recreation, _ and to_anticipate future trends. 
The Plan's Action Program developed respon- 
sive policy options to ease the transition 
of recreation into the future in America. 

Before proceeding. with a discussion of the 
findings of the Plan's Assessment , it is 
important to say a word about the data 
sources used in this document, as well as 
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about the general limitations on_data in. 
the park arid recreation field. inconsistent 
or nonexistent data bases place real limits 
On the degree of accuracy that is possible 
in trend analysis. 

As you are perhaps all well aware , data 
collection and evaluation in the park and 
recreation field are not as strong as they 
should be. At the national level, data 
is incomplete, out of date, or simply 
unavailable. There is also wide variation 
between agencies and recreation profess- 
ionals Over what quantitative and qualit- 
ative measures are most appropriate as 
indicators in the recreation field . The 
long-standing debate over qualitative 
recreation output measures epitomizes this 
problem^ Therefore, the production of 
accurate^ longitudinal data on recreation 
and its relation to important national con- 
cerns is a critical long-range need. 

Variability in available data bases anS 
their aggregation made the preparation of 
forecasts for the. Assessment somewhat pro- 
blematic. Nevertheless, in the relatively 
short time frame of two years, a compila- 
tion of the best available information was 
made. We were forced to rely heavily on 
ri oh -park _ahd recreation sources for key 
trend information. First and foremost, 
however, we used data from the latest 
Nationvide-eu td o or Recreation Survey , com- 
pleted in 1977. The data collected during 
the survey show the relationship between 



In the area of quantitative measures, 
while agreement now exists among Federal 
recreation agencies to use. "recreation 
visitor days" or "visitor hours" as the 
basic unit of recreation output measure- 
ment, there. is. still no standardization 
of data collection techniques.. In the 
area of qualitative measures, there is 
considerable disagreement as to how to 
measure the quality and cost-ef f ective- 
ness of recreation outputs. _ While some 
qualitative values can be _ measured in 
economic terms* ridriecdriomlc benefits pose 
difficult measurement problems. These 
and other related problems were discussed 
at a recent "Workshop on_Recreation Output 
Measures" held December 11 - 14 at Harper's 
Ferry, W. Va. The workshop proceedings 
will be published sometime during 1980. 
Ipersonal communication, Beverly L. Driver, 
OSDA-FOrest Service Experiment Station, 
Ft. Collins, Colo.] 
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certain socio-demographic variables such as 
age, sex, education, income,, etc and rates 
of participation in selected outdoor recrea- 
tion activities. One component of the sur- 
vey involved a subs ample of 14 , 00 0 inter- 
views with visitors onsite at 155 Federal 
recreation areas. Many of you may be inter- 
ested in the findings which compare public 
recreation use between the different recrea- 
tion-providing Federal agencies . 

th addition to survey data which was analy- 
zed and interpreted, significant trend in- 
formation was distilled from various reports 
prepared by the U.S. Census Bureau on such 
parameters as population projections, geo- 
graphic mobility, family size, etc. Planning 
studies, research_reports and data provided 
by the key recreation-pi aiding Federal 
agencies were studied for evidence contrir 
but ing to trend analysis. Reports arid policy 
documents from other Federal agencies were 
also scrutinized. Significant recent find" 
ings of the Departments_of Labor; Health, 
Education arid Welfare; Transportation; 
Agriculture; Commerce; and others were 
included. 

In the next few years HCRS will seek to 
improve still further the collection arid 
analysis of meaningful data on national 
recreation trends. While improved data 
collection will c tear ly _ benefit many in the 
park arid recreation field, at least part 
of the argument for more refined data is 
based on a somewhat selfish motive. if we 
assume that more decisions will.be subjected 
to powerful public arid political scrutiny, 
then we need refinements in the policy 
planning information base in order to help 
withstand criticism. 

CURRENT TRENDS IN RECREATION 

The number of participants in outdoor 
recreation has grown substantially, and 
their demographic make-up has changed 
to include people with significantly 
different social and economic back- 
grounds than those of . recreationists in 
years past. The qualitative changes 
in the recreating population reflect 
more than just a higher standard of 
living and expanded leisure time; they 
can also be attributed to a redefini- 
tion of society's values, new economic 
forces, and advanced technology. 
Recreation managers and policy. makers 
must be aware of these evolutionary 
cultural changes if they hope to grasp 



the nature of contemporary recreation 
trends and their implications for the 
future. 

Numerous changes iri the number, loca- 
tion, character, and recreation inter- 
ests of America's recreationists are 

Occurring and will be likely to_continue 
for the next teri years. The 1977 Nation - 
wid e Outd oor Recreation Survey reveals 
that recreation continues to be an act- 
ivity of great importance tomost Amer- 
icans. Eighty-six percent of Americans 
surveyed indicated that recreation" 
remains one of their most important in- 
terests ■ Other surveys show that some 
90 million adult Americans engage in 
recreation activities on a regular basis. 



The latest available figures also show 
that recreation is of tremendous import- 
ance to the national economy. Recreation 
expenditures now account for nearly $200 
billion . This amount dwarfs the five 
to seven _bi llion dollars of Federal, 
State arid local public expenditures, 
spent annually on recreatldri. Nearly $1 
out of every $8 spent by consumers went 
for recreation. In addition to its burge- 
oning economic impacts at both national and 
regional levels, recreatiOri contributes _ 
significantly to maintaining the physical 

and mental health of Americans. This 

contribution is only beginning to be ade- 
quately appreciated. 

The_sharpest changes in recreation partic- 
ipation in the future are due to broader 

uridertytrig demographic trends. Our nation's 
population is agirig steadily arid future 
recreation planning must adapt to meet new 
demands. The median age of Africans will 
rise steadily over . the next twenty to thirty 
years as the post-World War II "baby boom" 
age cohorts move into maturity. The mediari 
age will top 30 years in 1980 and reach 35.5 

by the year 2000. All of this will bring 

Important Changes in recreation . Birth rates 
ire expected to remain low, so that the 
t umbers of those in so-called "prime recrea- 
tional years " from 12 ! to 25 will continue 
to decline through the year 2000. However, 
the Iricreaslrig emphasis on physical .fitness 
will likely extend the life cycle of popu- 
larity for many activities even past the 
traditional ages of declination. 

Inevitably, recreation planners will face 
the needs of an older population which is 
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hea 1th ier, interested in recreat ibrii re- 
tiring earlier, living longer , and one with 
more_avai lable income than its predecessors . 
The Census Bureau reports that 65 year olds 
how exceed 23 million arid projections indicate 
that this age group will increase by one- 
half million individuals per year over the 
next decade. While. the recreation market 
for the elderly will sharply increase, many 
cities are still having difficulty providing 
adequate senior cit j zen recreation programs. 
Mor#» outreach and special transportation 
set - vices arc especially needed. 



Recreation planning must also respond to 
changes in the population* s location* The 
Census Bureau has documented the shift In 
population from older, industrialized areas 
of the Northeast and Midwest to S'mbelt 
States. These areas are expected to grow 
twice as fast as the Northeast and North 
Central States in the next twenty years. 
There is also a perceptible "back to the 
city movement'* in many urban core areas, 
and more Americans than, ever before, some 
72 percent; make t'ielr homes in urbanized 
areas. This trend will continue to put 
pressure on park and recreation systems 
to expand their land and facilities in new, 
growing areas and to maintain existing land 
and facilities through innovative measures 
in declining amas. 



Other important socioeconomic. trends affect- 
ing recreation include the following. The 
average household size is declining, divorce 
rates and the number of unmarried couples 
continue_to grow simultaneously, all impact- 
trig the family Unit, traditionally . the molder 
of an individual's recreation participation. 
Today, there is a greater need than ever be- 
fore for recreation to play a stabilizing 
role, to provide a sense of community and 
family for those lacking this structure- 
There are also substantial increases ii. 
the pursuit of high-risk recreat ion act- 
ivities among young, adults • Sports act- 
ivities such as rock cll>nblhg, hang gliding, 
scuba diving and off-road vehicle use are 

examples of this trend. Sociologists ' 

attribute these tendencies to technological 
Innovation In recreation equipment and the 
psycho logical benefits accruing to partlc- 
ipants z such as relief from stress and 
bo redom. 

Sex-related differences In recreation 
participation are rapidly diminishing. More 
women than men are now starting many recrea- 
tion activities. This sex-based equality 



is particularly evident among the yourig 
where women are actively participating in 
many sports traditionally dominated by men . 
Women's participation in high school and 
college athletics Is also showing steady 
growth spurred by Title IX. this trend 
will likely boost still further the sales 
of recreation equipment* particularly for 
those products directed to women's markets- 
Other factors likely to affect recreation 

in the years ahead are income levels. Rising 
amounts of disposable income have fueled 
the current leisure industry boom and there 
is good evidence that expenditures for 
recreation and leisure activities are rising 
even faster tliari consumer _ spending as a .whole. 
Although real Income levels may taper off 
due to inf la t ion and stagnant productivity, 
a countervai ling trend is the growth of dual 
income households . 

Americans also have more leisure time now 
than ever before, and are better educated 
than at any previous time in our nation's 
history. Much of this additional leisure 
time is being devoted to recreation arid 
there is a clear correlation between higher 
educational levels and greater recreat ion 
participation. _ Americans now have larger 
Blocks of holidays and vacations in part 
due to smaller families, a shorter work 
week, and time-saving technological inno- 
vations. There has also been a continuing 
decrease In the proportion _of an individual's 
life spent at work, a trend supported by 
extended schooling periods, earlier retire- 
ments and shorter working hours. Results 
from the. 1977 Nationwide Outdoor Recreation 
Survey show that participation in recreation 
activities will continue to diversify arid 
9?ow. According to data on new starts, the 
ten activities showing the fastest growth 
are: _ Cross-country skiing, downhill skiing, 
tennis, sailing, sriowmoblllrig, water skiing, 
canoe ing/kayak trig," golf/ off -road vehicle 
use, and horseback riding. .Similarly, those 
with the highest potential for growth are: 
downhill skiing, tennis, water skiing, 
horseback riding^ cross-country skiing, 
tennis, primitive area camping, sailing, 
golf, snowmobiling and canoeing/ kayaking. 

Our colleagues In the OSDA-Porest Service 
(1980) have come up with projectidris of 
recreation participation stretching out to 
the year. 2030 which show that while recrea- 
tion will grow substantially, snow-based 
recreation activities will grow the fast- 
est, followed by water arid then land-based 
activities . Factors such as the antic- 
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ipated growth in population, income, and 
education contribute to the projected 

increases in but door recreation participa- 
tion. However, these increases will riot 
be as great as the extremely large growth 

in participation experienced during the 

I960's. Several factors which may further 
dampen these growth rates are: the popu- 
lat i^n 1 s changing age structure arid rising 
energy costs. 



Our analysis iri the 1977 Survey of Federal 
estate vis i tatidri to riatibrial parks, forests , 
wildlife refuges, recreation areas, histor- 
ical sites, Corps of Engineers lakes and 

reservoirs, arid other Federal resource lands, 
clearly shows that users of Federal recrea- 
tion areas are not a representative cross- 
section_of the general population. Users 
of thft Federal estate have higher levels 
of income arid education, and are consider- 
ably older than their average counterparts 
in the general population. This disparity 
is most e-ident for. visitors to National 
Park System sites (HCRS, 1980). 

Also, since most Federal recreation areas 
are located more_ than 100 miles from the 
majority of the American .population, a 
sign! f icant perceritage of Americans Cannot 
easily reach Federal recreation areas re- 
gardless of whether the areas are located 
in the West or the East. _ The 1977 Survey 
shows that these travel distances. vary 
dramatically among the teri Federal regions. 
The Survey also shows that recreation on 
the Federal estate is largely a group 
activity, and that, most groups contain 
children. Iri additibri, the larger a group 
is, the more likely it is to stay at the 
site for an extended visit. 

The reasbris visitors Choose particular .Fed- 
eral areas vary dramatically. Corps of 
Engineers' visitors cite the availability 

of good facilities; Forest Service users 

cite scerilc beauty; and National Park System 
visitors are most likely to cite a desire 
to visit new areas. The most popular 
act ivities at Federal recreation areas are 
closely related to natural features of the 
landscape^ with slghtseeirig and camping 
topping the list. 

Users of the Federal estate share a similar 
concern with the general population over, 
lack of time and crowded cbriditibris as the 
key constraints or deterrents to participa- 
tion. Of_those expressing dissatisfaction 
with the Federal estate, half of all compl- 
aints centered bri facilities. Many of the 
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unmet expectations expressed by Visitors, 
such as low water levels in reservoirs or 
inability to view wildlife, cannot be read- 
ily corrected by agency managers. 

While many of the projections for recrea- 
tion point to increasing although moderate 

growth , recent developments concerning 

eriergy costs cast doubt on these forecasts. 
Recent oil price Iricreases, last summer's 
spot shortages, and the prospect of still 
higher prices, inflation, and intermittent 
shortages for the. foreseeable future lessen 
the chances for sharp growth increases in 
outdoor reccreatibriT Although verified 
quantitative relationships have not yet been 
fully established, economic analysis of fuel 
costs arid the amount of travel undertaken 
indicates that a riegatiVe or inverse relation 
ship exists (Goeldner et al. 1975). Since 
most Federal and regional destination recrea- 
tion areas are oriented to visitors traveling 
by private car, use levels wilt continue 
to respond to gas prices arid supply effects. 
The best current evidence suggests that 
future increases in recreation participation 
will Be determiried, as. many other items in 
the consumer budget will be, by the relative 
price^ and income elasticities of household 
energy and travel expenditures . ? ne F9Y 
problems will also affect public park and 
recreatibri mariagemerit. 

While personal mobility increased tremerid- 
ously in the pas t three decades, the 1980 's 
loom as a. period of adjustment to scarcity 
of available eriergy resources and pose the _ 
imperative to utilize eriergy moire efficiently 
Other key trends in recreation as a result 
Of energy. instabilities include the follow- 
ing. Fuel costs will rise. and supplies will 
tighten still further. All facets of 
recreational travel will become more experi- 
sive. The public will take fewer and shorter 
recreation _ trips. _ More recreation will take 
place at alterriative sites close-to-home. 
Lower and middle-income groups will be 
affected most severely by higher prices arid 
reduced mobility. _ Demand for alternative 
transportation modes to recreation opport- 
unities will increase, particularly for 
transportation to remote recreation areas. 

Reductibris In Visitor use _of more remote, _ 
national parks, riatibrial forests and other 
congressionally designated recreation areas 
is particularly likely^ .Adverse effects will 
also occur at those parks or recreation areas 
that feature eriergy-iri tensive forms of 
recreation. The economic effect Of such 
use reductions will strongly affect the 
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travel and recreation industries. Conver- 
sely, substitution effects will increase 
visitor pressure, and public demand at large 
urban or regional parks as well as at those 
recreation areas which are within 100-300 
miles of major metropolitan areas. 

The public is also likely 60 take more 
group-type vacations. There will be in- 
creased recreation planning attention for 
those who cannot afford cars; and increased 
development of, and consumer investment 
in, more efficient recreation vehicles and 
automobiles. Experts also expect a return 
to destination-type recreation faci lities 
and a consequent i.al concentration of travel 
patterns. 

It is probable that the national search 
for. new energy sources will degrade the 
quality of some recreation areas arid increase 
pressure to allow energy resource explora- 
tion and development in wilderness areas, 
national parks and other projected lands. 
Park arid recreation agericy irivblvemerit with 
energy conservation arid alternative energy 
resources to help meet operating needs will 
also increase. 

While all of the Assessment ' s trerid data 
cannot be summarized in this limited paper, 
other important trends affecting recreation 
as analyzed in the A ssessment are also briefly 
developed. Iri the area of government park 
and recreation services, fiscal constraints 
will cause reductions in staff and curtail- 
ment of programs. The price of prime recrea- 
tion land will continue to rise and_ funds 
available to purchase lands will fall short 
of demand, particularly in urban areas. 
There will be increased development of more 
innovative less-tha_n-f ee land protection 
arid acquis itibri techriiques as well as 
greater imposition of recreation fees. Pro- 
vision of economic incentives to motivate 
land owners to open lands for public recrea- 
tion will grow. and innovative urban recrea- 
tion spaces will be utilized iricreasi rigly; 
for example, waterfront redevelopment, in- 
dustrial area reclamation, and redesign of 
deter iorating_parks . _ There will be growing 
recognition of interdependence between private 
arid public sectors, prbdjcirig a rethirikirig 
of traditional business relationships, in- 
cluding changes in concessions policies, and 
increased reliance on government use of 
contractual services. CoristructiOri of new 
facilities which lack long-term operations 
and maintenance commitments will probably 
decline, while better techniques of fiscal 
mariagemerie iri recreation administration 
rapidly develop. 



For natural resource management, the future 
looms as a time of better understanding of 
ecological factors affecting resource-based 
recreation areas* There will_ be .greater 
reliance bri park; forest arid land inventories 
to grasp resource management challenges. 
Resource managers will be better trained 
in_ integrated managertient to help cope with 
multiple use conflicts arid carrying capacity 
limits. However, tfiere will be increased 
control oyer public recreation usage in 
natural, and developed recreation resource 
areas through time and space rationing. _ 
Greater conflicts between recreation arid 
non-recreation uses of lands, and heightened 
conflicts between different types of recrea- 
tion users. are also likely. Some decline _ 
iri the quality of recreation experiences due 
to congestion and. bver-c rowding will probably 
occur although public recreation activities 
such as no neons ump t i ve uses of wildlife will 
cbritiriue to girbw. 



Several changes in public participation in 
park and recreation agencies are also likely. 
Institutionalization of. improved public .par- 
ticipation processes will occur at the local 
level. There will be greater involvement 
by private non-p?ofit groups in the proyisior 
of public recreation services through .con- 
tractual arrangements* Irivblvemerit Of 
volunteers, the handicapped, the elderly, 
and minorities in the design of _recreation 
services and the management of services will 
grow. There Will also be greater informa- 
tion dissemination to the public arid the 
institution of new public input mechanisms 
in the Statewide Comprehensive Outdoor 
Recreation Planning Process. 

The growing diversity in public recreatibri 
demands caused by market diversification, 
specialization, and segmentation will affect 
the private sector in years to come. The 
private sector is likely to play a still 
greater role in meeting new recreation 
demands. The private sector will increase 
technological innovation in recreation equip- 
ment to conserve eriergy and raw. materials 
while simultanebuly enhancing the public's 
recreation experiences . Foreign tourism will 
gro w even more due to favorable exchange 
rates and the range °f America 1 s scenic, 
recreatibrial ari3 historical attractions. 
There will also be an increase in iridustria 1 
recreation or opportunities at the work- 
place due to recreation's positive effects 
bri productivity • 
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CONCLUSION 

While all the trends and_issues described 
in the Third Nationwide Outdoor Recreation 
Man's Assessment are hot repeated here, 
it is c lear that more precise information 
about the future is still needed. Accurate 
Iohg-rahije forcasting will require avail- 
ability of adequate time and resources to_ 
do the job conscientiously, and managerial 
commitment to the use of forecasting as a 
means of keeping sensitized to the need for 
changes. White we are beginning to get a 
better grasp on many of the structural trends 
unfolding in recreation, more information 
is still needed. There is a great need for 
better "user-heeds" assessments to reveal 
latent public demands. Better data oh 
regional recreation differences is also 
needed so as to anticipate the spatial dis- 
tribution of new recreation demand. 

Despite many pessimistic pro jectibris, these 
are dynamic times for recreation and creat- 
ivity is essential to galvanize future 
actions to strengthen and support recrea- 
tion- Recreation has increased stature in 
public policy discussions due to the growing 
use of recreation and park development to 
meet economic objectives/ community reyital- 
izatlon and health promotion needs, among 
others. Even though Epicurus was right 
when he said, "No *?eans of predicting the 
future really exists," futures forecasts 
are one important tool _ tq_ help illuminate 
future trends and possibilities for policy- 
makers. The projections of recreation's 
importance in the 1980^s, developed for the 
Third Nationwid e Outdoor Recreation Plan, 
leave one with reason for optimism despite 
the difficult challenges they pose for 
public recreation agencies. 
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article cites findings contained in 
Volume II - An Assessment of Outdoor 
Recreation and Appendix Is Nation- 
wide Outdoor Recreation Survey Summary. 
Data tapes of the 1977 Nationwide 
Outdoor Recreation Survey are available 
from HCRS, Division of Systems Man- 
agement, 440 G Street, N.W^ , Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20243. j 
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TREND INDICATORS NEEDED FOR EFFECTIVE RECREATION 
PLANNING — A STATISTICAL BLUEPRINT FOR THE 80' s V 
H. Fred Kaiser and George H. Moeller Z'/ 



Abstract. — Here we outline important elements in recreation 
planning and describe how the process is changing, using Federal 
land managemeriC agencies as Our example. We outline some, factors 
that will impact on planning in the 80 ' s , encourage establishment 
of a system to monitor trends in key factors that influence 
recreation behavior. 



THE CHANGING PLANNING PROCESS 

More than ever before, future outdoor 
recreation planning decisions will require 
reliable, up-to-date _ trend information not 
ority about what the .American people, are do- 
ing, or not doing, for recreation, butwhaE 
they plan to do and the factors that will 
influence what they _ plan to do. In the past . 

application of outdoor recreation planning 

concepts. to oh-Che-gfound management has been 
largely informal and I'rituiEive, part i;cular ly 
in cases where conflicts over resource a1 loca 
tion have rioE -been intensive. For many years, 
the success of judgmental or subjecEive plan- 
ning methods were measured by continuing 
political support arid relative lack of 
controversy over land use policies. 

But the situation has changed as pres- 
sures" mounted iri receriE years. Protests, and 
court suits have increased as resources have 
become more scarce. The environmental move- 
ment of the I960' s and early 1970' s led to 
Federal legislaEiori, regulations, and execu- 
tive orders that required increased attention 
to the environmental consequences of Federal 

actions, including those resulting from 

management of riaEural .resources . Legislation, 
such as the National Eriv i rorimeri ta t Policy Act 
of 1969 with its requirements for environ- 
mental assessments and impact statements , 
gerie rated new needs for information on 
participation iri outdoor recreation. 
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A more recent demand has come from Fed- 
eral legislation requiring renewable natural 
re source appra isals to guide ria t ional pol i - 
cies and programs, as well as accelerated 
planning for management of Federal lands. tn 
1974,. the Congress enacted the Forest and 
Rarigelarid Renewable Resources Planning Act 
(RPA) This legislatibri authorized Ehe FbresE 
Service to conduc t per iod ic assessmen ts of the 
renewab le re source s on a L 1 of the Nat ion 1 s 
forest and rangelands, and to identify manage- 
ment need s , _Oppor tun ities and alter native 
programs. The National FbresE Management 
Act of 1976 requires that land arid resource 
management planning be completed bri 
all National Forests by _ 1985 thus _genera£ ing 
an add i t ional ma jor_need for outdoor recrea- 
tion iri forma t i bri^ The Federal Larid Policy and 
Management Act of 1 976 requires the Bureau of 
Land Management to deye lop mul t iple use man- 
agement plans for lands under its administra- 
Eibri arid to iriveriEbfy the resource _ va lues of 
the publ ic land s in brUe r to i dent i f y changes 
and emerging resource needs. _ Under the provi- 
sions of the Soil and Water Resources Conser- 
ve tibri Act of 1 9 77 , the Soi 1 _ Conse rvat ion 
Service is cbriductirig periodic appraisals of 
the soil, water, and related resources of the 
Nat ion . The purpose of th is appra i sal is to 
assure that the Department of. Agriculture' s 
programs for management of soil, waEer^ arid 
related natural resources address long term 
need s . 

The ef f ec ts of these legislative devel- 
opments has been to stimulate a major need 
for outdoor rec re a t ion i nf or ma t ion . For 
instance* in the National Forest System, 
local and regiona 1 land and . resource plans 
are beirig prepared Eb establish Ibrig rarige 
outdoor recreation priorities. To satisfy 
RPA requirement s , .Regions mus t cqmpi le out- 
door rec reat ion_ in forma t ion for the Na t ional 
Assessment arid Program, appropriate RPA program 
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targets fnr outdoor rec re at ion to ind i v idua 1 
Nation.nl Faros ts. and. . coord ina te . those plan- 
ning ar f i v I t ies with State and other agencies; 

The ;__re1 a t i onsh i p he tweon the RPA Recom- 
mended Program and land management planning 
and f he . annual -budget irig process is now guided 
by Section 6 of the Nat'.brial Forest Management 
Act of 1976. That section requires formula- _ 
tinn of a detailed planning system for program 
coordination. In essence, what was required 
was refinement of a process EhaE has heeh 
evolving within the Forest Service for many 
years^ _Sotne key characteristics of this 
svqtem are: 

n A 1 1 heat i oh b f resource produc t i oh tar- 
gets based on resource capability of 
fach administrative imit and on rela- 
tive efficiency of production. 

o Reg i oria 1 Foresters ut i I i z irig assess- 
ment f^nd in^s and the Nat ional RPA 
Program to prepare regional plans. 
These plans will show how outdoor rec- 
reation targets are distributed among 
Na t iorial Fores ts within each Region . 

o Using the assigned target, range and 

Ibcit information oh capabilities, each 
National Forest prepares a plan for 
accomplishing assigned targets. Speci- 
fic aspects of this formulation are: 

( 1) Development of a 5-decade program 
for outdoor recreation outputs for each 
"at ional Forest based on the RPA Recom- 
mended Program. 

(2) Development of a 10-year .outdoor 
recreation activity program for each 
National Forest based on the RPA Recom- 
mended Program, including appropriate 
Na t iona 1 Forest -wide . admi n is t ra t ive 
support, transportation^ resource pro- 
tection and public safety activities. 

(3) Identification of land units at 
the National Forest level, from which 
outdoor recreation outputs bC* cbmbiha-- 
tions of outputs could be produced, and 
of the appropriate activities and in- 
vestment s necessary for produc c ion of 
these outputs: This iderit i f teat ion 
will come from the inventory in f orma- 
tion base for each National Forest; and 

(4) Conduct environmental and benefit- 
cost analyses of the relative effi- 
ciency of production from each resource 
unit. or group of resource units with 

s imi 1 ar charac ter is t ics . 



(5) Identify major outdoor recrea- 
t Ion i ssues and demons tra te program 
responsiveness to these issue s . 

As other agencies have found out, asses- 
s nig the demand s for outdoor rec rea t ion in 
order to plan f°r_l4^ u ^_P_r°S r ? ml *_i R a complex 
under t ak ing . Outdoor rec rea t ion cover s a wide 
range of .activities and the use of diverse 
combinations of hatiiral resources, management, 
and fac i It ies . In addi t ion . rec rea it idriis it s i ' 
tastes are known to change wi th technology , 
availahil ity of leisure time and economic 
cbhd i t ions , among other fac tors . 

In the past , the Heritage Conservat ion 
and Rec rea t inn Service and its predecessor , 
the -Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, have evalu- 
ated the demands for outdoor tec rea t ion by 
conducting national surveys of outdoor recrea- 
tion participation. States have also con- 
ducted surveys patterned largely after these 
national surveys . Two basic types of informa- 
tidri were collected: data. on participation in 
various recreational activities; arid sbc ibecb- 
nomic data about the people participating in 
these ac t ivi t ies . 

For a variety of reasons, however . such 
surveys have involved no sys temat ic approach 
to the_collec tion of data over time. There- 
fore, trend analysis has been difficult or 

impossible. Similarly, at a more local level, 
recreation use data has been often limited to 
year ly est imates or counts of part ic ipat ion 
for individual sites. As a consequence, it 
has been difficult to determine whether . trends 
deve loped from this data reflect real demand 
responses, or supply responses , or a combina- 
tion of both. ..Therefore, analysis and plari- 
aing for outdoor rec rea tion has often not 
competed e f fee t ive ly . wi th other values such 
as urban arid industrial development , timhpr 
harvest programs , and water resource arid 
energy development. National policies and 
program decisions on these competing outputs 
will he . strengthened by . ava i 1 ab i 1 i ty of_ 
increasingly comprehensive irifbrmatibri bases 
and analytic systems to evaluate future 
demands.. I f cqmprehens ive _,_ comparable infor- 
mation is not developed for outdoor recrea- 
tion, outdoor rec rea t ibh prbhahly wi 1 1 not 
rece ive adequa te cdris idera t ibri in the pi ah- 
ning proce ss rel.it ive to other resource 
programs. Provision of this information base 
presents .a major challenge to all of us 
concerned with outdoor recreation^ 
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TRENDS FOR THE 80* S 

Factor* tli.it ih Fltioniro recroalltoh narfi- 
cip.it Ion are complex find i rite r re la red . arid the 
corap lex i ty i s growing. Past exper i ence j s no 
longer, usi? fu 1 as a. single input to planning. 
Even CHp old standby i rid i ca C o r s - -po pii I a t i" on 
growth! leisure time, income, anil mobility — 
are no longer as useful for planning as they 
one*' wore. These were useful indices when 
demands for all leisure services were sparing 
ariil people were pai'C i i» i pat i hg in as much 
recreation as Lliey cdiilil. Under these condi- 
tions, more was always better, and the plan- 
ner with the most grandiose plan was usually 
closest tii fulfilling demand. 

But tomorrow will be much different. New 

factors wi 1 1 influence the shape of future 

demand, and the influence of old. standby indi- 
cators will change 1 Eriergy avfii Tabi 1 i ly~. urr 
hanizntian. technology and other factors will 
be of as much or more importance in determin- 
ing. demands in the 80's as the old . standby 
predictors were diiririg the 60 1 s arid _ 70' s. 
These shifts will necessitate a whole new 
approach to planning, a need to develop new 
understanding of the factors that influence 
demand, and a new system for monitoring trends 
in key indicators that influence demand. Some 
of the factors that we feel will be important 
in shaping recreation demand in the 80's are 
disrussed below. They are organized into five 
categories: Demand Generating Factors; Chang- 
ing Patterns of Participation: Characteristics 
and Aya i lab i I i ty o f Supply; Technological 
Change; and Energy. 



DEMAND GENERATING FACTORS 



Populat i_on cha ra c t e r i s_t i_c s 

An obvious determiriarit of recreation, 
d eman d is population size. The more people, 
the greiter the demand,, in the U.S., the 
current population is about 22 1 million and 
it is Expected to grow to an estimated 
2 32 -23 ^ million by th> year 19S5 . arid to 
250-300 mi i i ion by 2000, But, the population 
growth rate has decreased sharply in recent 
years. In the absence of major changes in 
birth or death rates, this decline in_.the rate 
of growth seems likely to continue. Thus, 
while the total size of the population wi 1 1 
continue as an indicator of future demand for 
recreation, it may not be as important an 
indicator as it has been iri the past: 



Rather, population structure will play a 
bigger role in determining the kinds of rec- 
reation activities arid experiences, demanded. 
As population structure changes, shifts occur 



in_rec re a t ion _ demand pa t terns . jhc_skge_!tt rue- 
ture of the population provides an example, 
Past fluctuations in bi^th ra te s — de c reas tng 
during the depressed 30' s; increasing drama- 
tically during the 50' 5 and 50 ' s , and the cur- 
rent sharp dec 1 i ne - -have produced ! age bul ges 
in _ the popul at i on distribution. Because these 
bulges reoccur . per iod Leal ly through time, 
social, economic, arid other institutional ser- 
v ice s A i nc 1 nd i ng rec rea t ion services, w i 1^ 1 
have to be adjusted up and down through dyna- 
m i c plarin i rig . _ Iri the longer . term, tlie mean 
age of the U.S. popul a t ibh will con It i riiie to 
increase due to better health services and 
reduced birth rates, and demand for physical ly 
active forms of outdoor recreation are likely 
Co decrease; 

R^Ta^ ioas -Hips be t^e^ -n-wor-k ^hkI -1 e^s_u-re_ 

A second major demand- re la ted factor Chat 
will s igrii f icariE 1 v iri f 1 uerice recreation con • 
sumption in the 80's is the patterning of work 
and leisure throughout society. In most in- 
dustrialized societies, time devoted to work 
activity has decreased steadily over the past 
100 years. 

Factors unrelated to work have also added 
£o fhe-groWth iri available leisure time. 
TpchriolbgJcal iririovatiori Has_al lowed for the. 
more efficient use of time, Iri the home, tecb- 
ology has reduced time required for subsis- 
tence tasks. More _ef fi c rent transportation 
systems have significantly reduced travel 
time, and, as a ro su 1 t . provided more a t home 
leisure time. 

Whether or not the . trend in available 
leisure continues upward is the subject of 
consider able debate. Few compa rable s tud ies 
have been done to determine trends in leisure 
time. It may very well be that we are 
approach ing a 1 im i t to the upward t rend in 
le is tire E irne ~. Iri fac E . leisure time may 
ac tua 1 1 1 y ^ tar t to dec 1 i rie because of of f- 
se 1 1 ing trends in inc re ased t irne needed to 
commute and . add it ion a 1 time shifted to non- 
recreational pursuits such as home mainte- 
nance and community services. Individual arid 
social attitudes toward use of leisure is also 
likely to be more important. 

Charigirig social /cul Eural role s 

Another important group of variables 
that will influence future recreation plan- 
riirig relate to the charigirig role of indivi- 
duals in society. Wh i 1 e work- leisure . pa tCerns 
in flue-ice the frequency of participation, 
"experiential" factors, such as expectations, 
satis f a c t ions . and participant attitudes, 
influence the type of recreatiori experience, 
demanded , 




rirst among these factors is the chang- 
ing nature of children's experiences. Child- 
hood experience has been found to influence 
adult recreation behavior.. This is. particu- 
larly true. for major £brest-or tented recrea- 
tion activities like fishing! camping, arid 
hunting. As the trend toward urhaniz at ion 
continues, children growing up in cities may 
have 1 itnited opportunity to engage in leisure 
activities that depend bri natural surround- 
ings. At the same time, they will have more 
opportunity to learn about alternative forms 
of leisure activities — activities that do not 
requi re riaEura 1 eriv i rbrimerit s . 

A second exper ient ial fac tor deal s with 
what might he termed perception of aging. 
WH i le the process of aging. involves a dec 1 i ne 
in outdoor recreation participation, Ehe 
future rate of this decline may depend on 
society's perception of the elderly, and, 
even more , on.the _ way e lder 1 y people view 
themselves: Until the rnid-s ix'E te s ; it was 
felt that people began to disengage them- 
selves from the mainstream of society after 
they reached re t i remen t age. But, as the 
mean age of Che popu la t ion _ has increased, a 
new concept has emerged! Older people now 
maintain a higher level of activity than they 
d id a few year s ago .The new emphasis on 
act ivi ty is keeping elderly people more 
active, while improvements in. health care 
systems help to keep. them in better physical 
condition. the implications for future 
planning are obvious. 

Another facet of Ehe -changing role of the 
individuals during Ehe 80's is the nature of 
the individuates role as a member of a family. 
People are marrying later, having fewer chit. - 
clreri. and many married coup les _ are . no t having 
children. Fu rt lie r more , married individuals 
are increasingly pursuing careers independent 
of their mi rriage. These t rends in m.ir it al 
relationships are drastically altering the 
role of worn »ri in today's society. The chang- 
ing role of vomen may have a greater impact 
on recreation consumption than all other fac- 
tors comb ined . Women are now making incur- 
sions into heretofore predominant ly mal e 
recreation activities. — This trend merits 
close observation if we are to plan realis- 
tically to meet future recreation demand. 

Living e ri v i r b rim e n_ts. 

Throughout the 70 . late on any Friday 
a f ter noon , a steady sc ream o f cars cou Id be 
seen leaving major U.S. cities. The cars 
returned on Sunday evening after their occu- 
pants had exper ience.d a weekend of rec rea E i bri 
in the rural countryside .This mass-weekend 
exodus, although facilitated by cheap fuel, 



could be attributed in part to a need for 

temporary ...escape from the rigors of u r han 

living; The degree to wh ich. stress -produc ing 
aspects of urban living can be reduced will 
stronglv influence the need to escape citi.es 
in the f u tu re ,__ and , cor respond ingly,, affect 
demand for r U ;*al '•ecreat ion. If sheer popu- 
lation density is the cause of urban stress, 
then there may he rib real solution and the 
weekend migration will continue. But recent 
studies indicate that crowding alone is not 
sufficient to produce such stress. If high- 
den "stCy living is hot a source of urban 
stress, then it may be possible to solve some 
pressing urban problems. Tf cities of tomor- 
row can he proy ided wi th suf f ic ient ameni ty 
values . _ recreation behavior. of urban resi- 
dents will he ulEererl significantly.. Attrac- 
tive urban environments will reduce demands 
on rural rec rent ion .resources , Converse ly, 
if such urban environments are not modified, 
demands an rural recreation resources will 
increase substantially. But, under conditions 
of energy scare ity A there may be no alterna- 
tive to revi t a 1 \ 7, ing cities. 

AribEher urbari-re la ted factor that wilt 
have strong influence bri future demand wi t 1 
be the movement away from -s^n^le^fa^ily resi- 
dences. The trend toward apartment living, 
condominiums, and multi-unit dwe 1 1 ings _is _ _ 
likely to cbriEiriue as prices continue to in- 
crease and developable urbari space decreases: 
As energy scarcity grows, urban areas are 
likely to reach a geographic 1 imi t hased_on 
ava liability of public t ran sport at iori . There 
will he little alternative hut to move toward 
more concentrated populations. This movement 
will mean that backyard space , once avail able 
Eb s ing te -home un i t _ dwe 1 lers , will no longer 
be available nor will easy. access to. the 
couiltrys ide . the result will be an iriterisi- 
fication of demand for recreat ion facilities 
i n and very near urban centers . 

Economi c envi ^onme_nt_s 

Much of the past growth in outdoor rec- 
reiEidh consumption has been fostered by easy 
access to i riexberis ive forms of rec rea t ion . 
Not only has participation been relatively 
inexpens i ve . incomes have been growing , 
Eherehy providing the ability to participate 
in rec rerit iori -arid purchase consumer items. 
The re lat i ve pr ice of recreat iori iri compari son 
tn prices of other ^-jod s and services has been 
relatively low. Few can argue that at the 
bu tseE of Ehe 80 ' s , ga i ns in. i ncome ai'i? o f Len 
offset by inflation and by the soaring costs 
for basic nece^s i tvo ^--food , housing, 
clothing, and energy. 




_As we plan for tcisure services during 
the 80 ' s ^ we must monitor relationships 
betwei?ii markets Hint most impact ori rec re a- 

tion./ind P n reintivo _price_reinCionsiij_p8_, 

The 80's may demonstrate how. real 1 y _ important 
recreation pare ic ipat Eon is -to the American 
public- — as shown by how willing people hire to 
pay for a_h i giier_propor t ion of costs r n r o ] a - 
tion to other demands on their increasingly 
scarce _ f inane in.l re sources. _ The same rela- 
tionships will hold for public experid itiirCs 
for providing recreation in relation to 
growing costs for other public services. 

CI \ A NC TNG PATTERNS OF PARTICT PAT TON 



The cumulative effect of rapid change in 
Clio factors previously discussed is that rec- 
reation behavior patterns will be subject to 
both short- and long-run change. These 
changes underscore the need to document , on a 
continuing basts, the outdoor recreation par- 
t i r i pa it i ori rates arid patterns of the popula- 
tion as a whole and for various segments 
within the population^ Only in this way can 
we begin to identify meaningful trends and 
shifts in participation nnd to develop plans 
that are responsive to charigirig demarid. 

Stanv leisure activities are subs t l tut- 
ah j o . and the ind i vidua \ enn f reej.y int er- 
chan-<;e among them. Similarly, some activities 
are complementary— as demand for bile goes iip 
the demand lor others goes down. Wh i \ e there 
is little known aboi t these re lat ionsh ips A _we 
should recognise, tha t _as ma jor _ f ac tors __tha t 
underlie recreation behavior change, people 
wilt adjust their patterns of leisure behav- 
ior through substitution and complementary 
decisions about the activities they select. 

Km I 'ienribre , we heed to Understand motiva- 
tional ■ ietermi riant q of leisure behavior, i.e., 
forces that un le'Ue recreation nehavior pat- 
terns. and choice. These motivational forces 
proviJe a basil; for under stand i ng current rec- 
reation behavior and may serve as a giii.de to 
predict how people are likely to substitute 
am«">ng alternative recreation activities. 

CHARACTERISTICS AND AVA t IA B tUt-TY OF SUPPLY 

Supply factors a 1 so . i n f * uence participa- 
tion patterns: One 5uppl y-re la ted factor is 
the changing pattern of 1 arid ownership! - 
today, most fort? st land nnd open space in or 

near large tnetropol i tan areas is in smal l 

tracts held by private owners. These owners 
have exhibited a growing Eeridericy to restrict 
public access to their land. The degree to 
which these privately owned lands can he used 



for pub 1 ic . rec rea tion will depend largely on 
the public's willingness to reimburse bwriers 
for such use, Land zoning, recreational ease- 
ments, transfer paymen ts A and other land use 
C ont ro 1 devices can he emp 1 oyed to increase 
Che . amount of rec rea t tori 1 arid readily . acce s- 
sible to urban populations. Or, public ageri- 
c i e s c an purchase theselands. Measures are 
needed to index the change in distribution 
and re 1 a t ive acce ss ibi 1 i ty of such resources 
so that appropriate supply respbrises can be 
developed through planning. 

Other indices are also needed to eval- 
uate how Suppty_c<iri be altered to meet recrea- 
tion demands^ For example, indices are rieeded 
to evaluate how existing facilities can be 
expanded to tlieir full site capacitiesj or 
adapted to the needs of spec ia 1 popu la E ions . 
This information will make it easier to make 
policy dec i s ions to influence recreation con- 
sumption by changing any comb i nation of the 
following: . The quality of recreation experi- 
ence provided; methods of management; site 
capac i Ey ; arid access i i r> i I r Ey arid availability 
b f rec rea t ion fac i 1 i t i es . Scare e arid un i que 
resources present a special problem, Here^ 
use must he_ closely monitored in relation to 
site capability so that ptaris cari he made to 
control and regulate use within re source 
capab i 1 i t ie s . 

Finally, it will net be sufficient to 
know where sn pp ly ex i s Es and to understand 
) ts changing capabi 1 icy wi thout understand ing 
how acce ss ihl e_ i t _ i s _ to various popu la t i on 
segments. . What is accessible to an urban 
slum resident is not the _ same as what is 
accessible to an up per middle class person 
living in an adjoining neighborhood. Supply- 
related trend ind ica tors .there fore^ need to 
be evaluated in terms of their relationship 
Eb various population segments before such 
i nd ices can he made use ful for p la nr. irig 
dec i s ion s . 



TEC H NO LOG I C AI. CHANG E 

By introducing new types of recreation 
equipment, technology provides a continual 
charigr> iri the compos i t ibri of ava i 1 ab Ie le i sure 
activities. For examp le . the recent develop- 
ment of electronic games has provided new 
forms o f _homc -or i en ted indoor leisure pur- 
suits. . Deve t oprneri t of _ s nowmohi les and other 
recreational vehicles has created demands bri 
outdoor recreation resources that were not 
even dreamed of when plans for recreation 
facilities that serve these activities were 
developed. Estimates of Ehe impact of tech- 
nology on recreation demand can only be very 
rough 1 y es t ima ted , hut it is certain that 
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technology; bot'»i directly related to.p^ovid- 
ihg hew kinds of leisure pursuits arid to 
factors that influence recre.it ion demand, will 
shape the future of recreation behavior. The 
impact of technology on planning, is obvious. 
Systems heed to be set lip to .raoni Cor . tech- 
nology arid to evaluate the kinds of impacts 
that are likely to occur. 

ENERGY 

V? r I "de this review of major factors 
that need to_ be monitored with, a discussion of 
the f ac tor that has had lis much i mpac t bri 
starting the surge in demand for recreation as 
anything c. 1 se- "Energy . Few would argue that 
.ivai labi 1 i ty. of inexpensive energy, coupled 
with correlated _ improvements in f ransporta- _ 
ti'Sh" methods and systems, contributed greatly 
to past growth in recreation consumption. 
Once it was be] ieved tha t this abundance 
would continue; hut as. gasoline lines grow, 
and prices skyrocket; the future seems much 
li»ss predictable. 

If pne rgy costs rema in low or i f tech- 
nology c reates ways for more efficient uses 
of available energy, current rates of recrea- 
tion consumption can be sustained. But, if 
these things do not occur, major shifts in 
roc rea t ion demand patterns are 1 i t<e 1 y to 
occur.. For example, during the recent gaso- 
line shortage. U.S: recreat ibri travel patterns 
changed significantly. As gasoline becomes 
more scarce and costly , .people wi 1 1 _have _to_ 
make choices _ about __how they _.wi 1 i__e_ ither ? Q~ 
cate scarce gasoline (if rationing occurs) or 
how they will allocate income (if gasoline 
prices continue to rise) among competing 
needs. How recreation fares in these dec i - 
sions will have a big impact on recreation 
demand , These decisions must be of central 
concern to recreation planners . 



tiie brst of all possible situations 
wou Id be to de sign a mon i_tqr i ng system to 
track all trend ind ice s . needed for planning. 
Of course; this is riot feasihle because_i t 
wdiil d be inefficient arid imprac t ical ; There 
remains a great deal of work to do to: Deter- 
mine wh ich ind ices are most important; deter- 
mine the way in which. the var ious factor s 
irif liierice recreation behavior ; relate indices 
to the planning proce ^s; design systems to 
mon i tor ind ice s; and divelop models to 
evaluate alternative pl^as. 

We have tried to show that aS.Cbe. 70's 
differed from the 60 ' s , the 80^s wilt bring 
new changes that will in f luence recreat ion 
consumpt ion _ and , consequently, recreation 
planning. Among these factors are inflation, 
energy, transportation systems, interna t ion at 
relations, urbanization, etc. All of these 
factors will have impacts on shifting and 
changing the shapeof demand for recreation. 
The bid indices wilt riotwork. For exafiip le , 
we can be sure that population will increase, 
but, unless peop le have access to inexperis ive 
gasoline* disposable income, and recreation 
facilities, they will.not be able to partici- 
pate in recreation: Shifts in factors that 
influence recreation behavior will necessi- 
tate a whole new approach to planning based 
On a revised understanding of the factors 
that influence demand, and a new system for 
mbriitdririg trends iri key indicators. 



SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

in this paper, we have briefly reviewed 
the planning process in ret at ion to the ki nds 
of trend data that will be .needed to plan for 
fiit tire recreation needs: We have identified 
some of the kinds of trend indices that we 
feel will be important in the future and tried 
to indicate why we feel they will be impor- 
tant . We have no t , however < addressed how 
data bri these iridices should be collected; nor 
have we commented "on the research needed to 
determine relat ionships between trend ind i ca- 
tions and future demands; nor have we dis- 
cussed the dove Ibpment of mode 1 irig techn iques 
needed to make demand projections arid assess- 
ments. _Hope fu 1 !y these will be major topic s 
for consideration during this conference. 
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The Growth of Selected 
Leisure Industries 1 



Elizabeth R. Owen 



Rapidly rising sales of sporting equipment, as well as the 
phenomenal growth of receipts from a Variety of recreation- 
oriented service industries, have contributed in establish- 
ing the recreation market as one of the most dynamic and 
fastest expanding sectors of the United states economy^ 

Please see the. full. Commerce report for a greater, in-depth 
treatment of the subject material. Tennis, boating, camping 
and skiing are treated in four individual chapters. 
Detailed tables on expenditures, rates of participation, 
etc., are also included. 



OVERVIEW OF LEISURE 
INDUSTRIES 

Expenditures bri leisure activities, espe- 
cially outdoor recreation, represent a major 
and growing segment of the American economy, 
having reached $81.2 billion in 1977, 
$20 billion more than in 1974. This Spending 
represents 7 percent of total personal 
consumption expenditures and covers outlays 
for a multitude of leisure pursuits ranging 
frum admission Eo movies and sporting events, 
to magazine arid newspaper subscriptions, arid 
to purchases of toys and sports equipment. 



The $61.2 billion does not include such 
experidltures as transportation and lodging 
connected with pleasure travel, vacation 
homes, and public recreation. When these and 
other related. activities are added, the 
combined total is much higher and although 
precise amburits are riot available, one recent 
estimate put the grand total of leisure 
spending in 1977 at $160 billion. 

A rough estimate of the major components of 
leisure activity breaks down the $160 
billion total spent on leisure into: 



$27 billion for sporting goods purchases 
arid associated service expenses* 



paper extracted from The Gro wth of Selec 
Leisure Industries , U . S . Department of 
Commerce, May 1979. Available from U*S. 
Government Printing Office, Wash., D.C. 
Stock No. 00;i-0 09-00 3 19-9. 41 pages. 



$58 billion for. television sets, radios, 
records , musical Instruments , reading 
material, admissions to sports events, 
movies, cultural events, clubs and 
fraternal organizations, gardening 
materials, and other personal 
consumption experises such as pets, 
photography , etc. 



$71 billion for vacation travel, both 
domestic and foreign. 



$4 billion for vacation cottages 
second homes, vacation lots. 

The volume of retail sales generated, by 
the demand for sports equipment is shown In 
table 2 which presents the 10 most popular 
categories in 19 70 , the last yea r ranki ng 
was available. 

Sport equipment categories that are 
expected to have the great st 9^ ov ^th 
potential. in the . years . ahead are soccer, 
racqiietball, skllrig; flshlrig, Camping, 
sbftball, tennis, exercise equipment; 
sports apparel, and jogging shoes. 
Women's team sports equipment and apparel 
should also generate sales in the near 
future . 



Recreation Analyst, Heritage Conservation 
arid Recreation Service, U.S. Department 
of the Interior, Wash-/ D.C- 
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Table 2. - Retail Sales of Sporting Goods 



( mi llions of dollars ) 



Category 
Recreation vehicles - - - 



pleasure boats, motors 
and accessories - — - 



Firearms and hunting 
supplies - - - - - 



Bicycles and supplies - - ~ - 

Athletic equipment - tearn 
sales ----------- 



Tennis equipment 
Golf equipment - 
Fishing equipment 
Show skiing - - - 
Camping - - - - - 



Sales in 1976 
$2,700 

2,370 

1,120 
957 

719 
666 
587 
506 
421 
386 



Percentage 

Change _ _ 
1975-1976 

16 



15 

5 
12 

7 
20 

6 

8 
11 

7 



Source: National Sporting Goods Association, 
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Product sales tell only part of the leisure 
story. Another part, probably the most 
dynamic one, is the services aspect of 
the recreation industry. For example, for 
skiers there are lift tickets to buy, for 
tenn is . >layers. there are court fees, , and for 
scuba d vers there Is the cos t of refilling 
their t riks with oxygen. Other service 
activit.es would include equipment repair 
shops, facilities construction, management 
consult intj firms, and professional sports 
instruction. These services are expanding 
more than the manufacturing sector, and will 
eventually form the heart of the leisure 
i ndus 1 1 y • 

Further evidence of the magnitude and growth 
of leisure activities is attendance at major 
professional sporting events, which increased 
more than 45 percent between 1966 and 1976, 
as spending at these events almost tripled, 
from $668 million in 1966 to $1.5 billion in 
1976. 

More Time and Money for Leisure 

The two major factors that have encouraged 
the. explosive, development of recreational 
markets have been time and money. In the 
past two decades, Americans have seen almost 
steady improvement in the amount of their 
time and money available for leisure 
pursuits • 

While the 40-hour work week has remained 
constant since the end of World War II, the 
average worker now gets longer vacations 
and moire holidays. This means that the 
average "leisure year" is 122 days--ohe- 
thLrd of the total year. The expanded 
leisure_year offers signif i cant opportu- 
nities for outdoor recreat ion--f if ty 2-day 
week-ends, a vacation period averaging 16 
da'/s, and at least five 3 -day weekends 
associated with Monday national holidays. 
Leisure time is not expected. to change to 
any great extent in the 1980'si While any 
decrease in total working hours is likely 
to be minimal, it is probable that further 
gains will, be made in obtaining. longer 
blocks of leisure time by reshuffling 
workinc time through such innovations as 
the 4-day work week and flexitime. 

Oh the money side, real per capita 
disposable income (personal income adjusted 
for inflation and taxes) has been climbing 
steadily oyer the years, a fact that has 
contributed to the rise in discretionary 



income (money available for spending on 
items other than basic necessities). As a 
result , the long-term t rend in recreat ion 
spending as a percentage of personal 
consumption expenditures grew from 5.5 
percent in I960 to 6.8 in 1975. This 
upward trend has leveled off slightly in 
recent years, mainly because of inflation 
which takes a larger share of personal 
income to cover the higher costs of housing, 
food, utilities, and medical care. 

Spectator arid Participatory Sports 

Both spectator and participatory sports 
are contributing to the outdoor recreation 
boom. Professional sports leagues how 
operate nationwide in baseball, football, 
ice hockey, basketball, soccer, volleyball, 
sbftball and tennis. Since 1965, the 
number of major-league teams iri all 
professional sports has jumped from 57 to 
c lose to 200 . Add it ional ly , tour i ng golf , 
bowling, and tennis professionals criss- 
-cross the country the year round for 
weekly tournaments • 

Professional sports are thought to be still 
in the growth stage — with good. opportunities 
for further expansion, particularly 
internationally. More and more U.S. teams 
will be playing in other countries in the 
near future, and the possibility of pay 
television is expected to have positive 
impact on pro sports. The major TV net- 
works are increasing their sports coverage 
markedly, a fact that. contributed 
tremendously to stimulation of interest.. 
Spectator attendance at the 18 most popular 
major sporting events increased from 217 
million in 1966 to 314 million in 1976. 

The enormous growth in participatory 
sports has been even greater than that for 

spectator sports. There has been a 

greater. popularization of sports activity 
among all classes ^hd ages. Tennis, 
sailing, and squash were once the sports 

of the rich. Bicycling 

and rope jumping were_f ormer ly limited 
mostly to ch Itdreri. Camping, jogging 
and weight training were once considered 
only the idiosyncrasies of nature and 
physical fitness aficionados. All these 
stefdtypes have disappeared now. 

The recent surge in sports participation 
is the result of years of publicity 
about the benefits of exercise and better 
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nutrition. Starting in 1975, _American 
deaths from cardiovascular disease fell for 
the First time in a decade. New figures 
show that the mortality rate from heart 
ailments, long known as the epidemic 
disease of__this century, has declined by 
more than 30 percent since 1950. 

So popular has exercising become, that there 
dp.: now an estimated 3,000 health clubs and 
spas around the country with several million 
members. The benefits Of exercise also are 
being increasingly recognized by private 
industry which loses each year an estimated 
52 million workdays to heart disease and 
$1 billion to common backaches. Many 
businesses are providing facilities and 
organized physical fitness programs for 

their employees, varying from a single 

Softball field to million dollar exercise 
facilities run by professional staffs. 



This increased interest in physical f itness 
and its physiological payoffs do not appear 
to b& spread equally among the population. 
Results of studies indicate that most of the 
exercising is being done by the young, the 
better educated, and the affluent, by men 
more than women, and mostly by those in the 
Northeast and Far West. 



Manufacturing, Distributions and Employment 

Scarcity of market data arid occasional 
over-estimation of demand are partly 
rooted in the structure of the industries 
providing sporting goods and equipment. 
At the manufacturing level, only a few 
firms qualify as "powerhouses," with 
thousands more small firms in existence. 
Additionally, there are many small manu- 
facturers who drop-ship directly. to 
dealers, avbidirig the traditional whole- 
sale distribution system. This dnect 
f actor y-to -dealer relationship is more 
extensive in the sporting goods industry 
than in most other consumer goods_ lines. 
Only the firearms arid Fishing tackle 
industries have substantially organized 
wholesale distribution- 

Because of a lack Of truly national sport- 
ing goods chains, the retail sporting 
goods industry is as fragmented as the 
manufacturing side. If more national 
chains existed, more, standardization of 
products would probably occur, although 
favorable customer reaction to fewer, 



more standardized products in sports is 
Somewhat doubtful . since players seem to 
demarid higher quality and more customized 
equipment as they become more skilled in 
their sports. 

Following the. trend of _many other retail 
operations^ the size of sportirig goods 
stores in the future will tend to be 
either small and very specialized, or very 
large and general. Large stores, many of 
which are discburit operations, are _ 
expected to increase their share of the 
total market from 15 to 25 percent by the 
mid-1980's,_ and will become involved in the 
service end Of sports, such as repairing 
the equipment they sell, renting equipmerit, 
offering lessons, or sponsoring clinics or 
trips . 

A more specialized, but growing aspect of 
sporting goods retailing is mail birder 
sales of sporting goods and recreation 
equipment. Reflecting a growing belief 
that mail Order purchasing is a more 
convenient arid more budget-cbriscious way 
to buy, sales for 1975 are estimated to 
be. about $113 million. Some acquisitive 
interest on the part of_ a number of 
conglomerates has also been reported in 
recent years. 

Full-time. and part-time emplovment 

opportunities in recreation sre plentiful 
and are expanding rapidly • For iristarice, 
there is a growing demand for professional 
sports instruction, with tennis as the 
best example of this trend. Additionally, 
prbfessibrial bpporturiities exist Iri sales 
and management of retail ope rati oris, man- 
agement and maintenance of sports 
facilities, equipment repair, and consulting 
services for the development and management 
of sport facilities arid sports programs. 

Private sector employment opportunities are 
expanding and. appear to offer the greatest 
poteritial. The U.S. Department of Labor in 
its Occupational Outlook Handbook predicts 
good employment opportunities in recreation 
in the 1980 • s . Estimates are that the 
private sector provides approximately 5 
milliori jobs iri recreatiori or leisure 
industries . 

Public sector employment is smaller but 
still significant. An est^nated 80 t 000_ 
to 85,000 people are employed iri Federal, 
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state and municipal public recreation 
programs. These jobs are With parks, camp- 
grounds, swimming pools and beaches, ski 

areas, arts and crafts programs, tennis 

facilities, and urban playground and recre- 
ation program centers. All of these 
activities require managers^ planners^ 
instructors, and maintenance professionals. 

Various development assistance agencies^ such 
as the Small Business Administration, the 
Economic Development Administration of the 
U.S. Department of Commerce, and the U.S. 
Department of Lahor under the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act, are including 
construction of recreation facilities among 
their grants to stimulate employment . Some 
examples ofwhere this funding is going are: 
a multi-mill ion dollar grant for the refur- 
bishing and building of sports facilities 
for 1980 Winter Olympics which will be held 
at Lake Placid* New York; construction of a 
freshwater lake/reservoir in_ Illinois also 
including designs for multiple recreation 
use; and grants to various localities for the 
construction of tennis courts, inner city 
recreation centers, and bicycle trails over 
abandoned railroad track beds. 

Re c r e a t i on— a nd Trav e l 



Few industries have as many areas of 
mutual interest and benefit as the recre- 
ation and travel industries. In effect, 
many recreation activities could not occur 
without the service* of the travel industry. 
Conversely, a good portion of the travel 
industry is totally recreatiori-br ierited , 
such as resort hotels, destination resorts, 

and ocean cruises. Resorts and carriers 

provide the reans arid destination activities 
that induce people to travel arid attract 
them to e. particular place, while the manu- 
facturers nf leisure-time pro- "icts provide 
the tool-, i f play. 

A further benefit that results from this . 
symbiotic relationship, is the removal of the 
"fad" aspect from sports. Patronage of a 
resort for a particular sport in effect 
institutionalizes that sport. Permanent 
facilities — ski slopes, golf courses, 
tennis courts, marinas, bike paths, and 
pro shops — induce return business. Orga- 
nized participation practically 
guarantees not only repeat equipment 
buye rs / but also repeat resort customers ■ 



The love affair with the "active life" has 
brought a radical attitudinal change to 
many Americans ' approach to leisure ; 
Leisure time has hecome just as important to 
them as their work lives. As with their 
careers, they are frequently setting goals 
f br their leisure time , such as becoming. a 
ranked tennis player, getting rid of a slice 
in their g°lf _g ame ^_°r_training for the 
Boston Marathon running classic. In addi- 
tibri, more people are taking vacations. with 
an athletic purpose. For example, iri 1975 
some 1.2 mi 1 lion people played golf , tennis^ 
or skied while on vacation or in the course 
of taking. trips. . Of these 12 million, half 
took a trip for the primary purpose of engag- 
ing in one of these sports. Added to this 
group are uncounted millions who took a trip 
for the purpose of fishing, boating and 
other water sports. Assumptions are that 
vacations or trips whose primary purpose is 
to take part in a sport will increase iri the 
future . 

Tremendous bppdrturiity for growth for the 
hotel/motel industry exists in the pleasure 
travel market. Many operators are begin- 
ning to add to their properties such 
features as athletic arid health club 
facilities, tennis arid handball courts, 
saunas, and tie-in arrangements with nearby 
golf courses or ski areas. 

Package plans that cover lodging costs and 
sports admission fees or equipment rentals 
for one price are becoming extremely popu- 
lar. Properties. that are located in winter 
sV i >feas or iriclude golf course, tennis 
cc urt or horseback riding facilities have 
been the most extensive users of such 
package plans . 

Other factors have ericburaged businesses 
to concentrate marketing efforts bri the 
pleasure travel market. The introduction of 
new, more economical, types pf air charters 
iri the mid-1970 's, the elimination by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board of many restrictive 
regulations on air charters, and the CAD's 
easing of .discount air fares have also 
stimulated consumer interest . in. travel • 
The seemingly urieridirig boom iri U.S. travel 
by Americans and foreigners will undoubtly 
further stimulate new and existing recre- 
ation markets, _ while the travel and leisure 
industries will cooperate more with area 
retailers in joint promotion, such as 
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packaged sports tours, resort programs of 
sports^ ins true t ion, and hotel sponsored 
weekend skill workshops. 

Women ' s Involvement 



Sales of almost all types of recreational 
goods and services, to women are an area. of 
Both current growth and future potential . 
Women of all ages and all socio-economic 
1 eve Is are taking up a var iety of spor ts , 
many for the first time. For example, more 
women are playing tennis now; one survey by 
the National Tennis Foundation reported ah 
estimated increase of 50 percent from 1973 
to 1974. A survey conauc^ed by the National 
Federation of State H.\.c,h School Associations 
showed considerable increases in the number 
of girls participating in inter-school golf, 
skiing and tennis competition, which is a 
sharp reversal from the situation existing 
jilt a few years ago. Then riot drily iriter- 
scheol female team competition, but any 
fem-jle athletic program, was the exception 
rather than the rule. 

One major factor adding to growth in women's 
sports participation at high school and 
college levels has been Title IX of the 
Educatiori Ameridmerits of 1972. Under 
Title IX, schools receiving any form of 
Federal financial assistance must make ath- 
letic equipment, facilities, and opportu- 
nities equally available to both sexes- 
Si rice the athletic Budget For women at the 
collegiate level was only 2 percent of the 
men' s budget in 1975 , a tremendous potential 
market. for sporting equipment, footwear, 
apparel, and services specifically designed. 
fbr women exists, Iri additiori to the growth 
of the women's school athletic market, possi- 
bilities for a large increase in the number 
of women ' s _ ath letic teams in industrial or 
high school teams. 

While in their infancy women's professional 
sports are enjoving a healthy and rapid 
growth. Women professionals in golf, and 
tennis are competing for purses In the 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, up f rom 
just a few thousand dollars in the most 
recent years past._ Other sports that are 
fieldirig women professionals arid pro teams 
are skiing, Softball, volleyball arid 
basketball. Many industry observers feel 
that women ' s prof essional basketball will 
develop into a major spectator sport in 
the next few years. 



By far the greater increase in women's 
sport participation has been on the 
individual .level. Apart from tennis that 
has erijoyed the areatest growth Iri popu- 
larity among women, a 1976 Nielsen survey 
indicated that 21 million Americanwomen 
participate in fishing, up from 9 million 
Iri 1970, slightly over one arid one-half 
mil lion women go in for hunting ', up from 

869,000 in 1970, and 20 percent of the 

Nation's scuba divers are women, up from 
5 percent in 1970. There are now several 
fishing^ hiiritirigi arid outdoor groups 
specifically organized for women's member- 
ship; these groups have helped promote 
interest . among women in these traditionally 
male-dominated sports , 

This .positive pro ject ion of the women's 

market for recreational goods and services 
Is underscored by current trerids iri the 
employment and income 1 eve Is of women • 
For the first time in_history, a majority 
of women between 18 and. 64 are employed, 
and. demographers feel that this-perceritage 
will increase from the present 52 percent 
to 65 percent in 1987. Female purchasing 
power is also increasing not only in terms 
of the number of women who earn independent 
Iricomes But Iri Cneir wage arid salary 
levels as well. These economic factors 
9.!:? at ly ? n b an< r e ^ ne potential of the 
women's side of the leisure market. 

Future Deve l bpmerits 

The sur.ge in the young adult population 
which will. continue for the next_few years 
Is favorable for most segments of the 
recreation industry, especially for those 
selling equipment for act ive sports and 
outdoor_activities. _Headed by men and 
women of ages 25 to 34, this group Is 
more than 50 percent larger than a decade 
ago and should increase by another 
35 percent oyer the next decade . But 
even in the areas of less active sports, 
greater lorigevity, improved health care, 
and increasing numbers of people bri 
adequate retirement plans strongly suggest 
a sturdy market for the relatively less 
strenuous type of activity. 



Another favorable demographic f actor 
affecting recreation industries is the 
geographic movement of .population •_ 
Already a aefirilte shift of the 0-S. 
population to the South and to the West has 
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occurred. During the next decade, the South 
Is expected to increase its population by 
20 percent, the Mountain States by 
24 percent, the Southwest by 25 percent and 
the West by lb percent, while at the same 
time large population centers in the East 
and Midwest wilt decline. 

To understand the factors that have 
contributed to boom times for the recre- 
ation industry in general and for outdoor 
sports in particular, please see my full 
study. The sections on tennis, camping, 
boating, and skiing will analyze their 
current market performance, and try to 
project their future yrowthi 



fUENDS IN FINANCING AND AVAiLABTX ITS' OF CAPITAL 1 
Donald G: Schink 2 



AListracC; — The past, present and future of recreation 
enterprise Financing is developed in this paper c Develop- 
ers need to utilize all available methods of financing 
sound projects.. The long-term solution to the problems de- 
peiiil on better informat ion , improved educational programs, 
and a Joan program tailored to the heeds of this industry. 



HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 



Early travelers utilized small hotels, 
roadside cabins, restuarants, taverns and 
other service Facilities" For their heeds. 
They often camped ac the side of the rond 
Sportsmen generally felt that all public and 
private land was available to them for hunt- 
ing and fishing. 

The resort industry in many states got 
its stare as hunting and fishing camps. These 
consisted of crude cabins with outdoor plumb- 
ing ami a row boat. 

From these beginnings, the recreation- 
tourism industry gradually evolved into what 
we know today. Included arc resorts that 
cater to visitors during all Four seasons, 

attractions that provide entertainment to 

large numbers of people, motels, restaurants, 
golf courses, ski hills, and all of the sup- 
port enterprises. 

The commercial recreation sec tor has been 
enhanced by the development of many national, 
state, county and city parks and recreation 
programs . 

Recreation enterprises have generally 
been small, family owned businesses, .often 
located in remote locations. They often have 
been under financed _and hay ing managers with 
little training or experience. The recreation 

1 Paper presented at the National Outdoor. 
Recreation Trends Symposium, Durham Mil, April 
20-23, 1980 

2 Recreation. Business Specialist . & Direc- 
tor, Recreation Resources-Cent er , University 
of Wisconsin-Extension, 1815 University Ave. 
Madison, Wisconsin 53706. 



industry is plagued with short seasons, un- 
predictable weather , government regulations 
and governmental competition. 

_ In 1965 v we held a public policy forum 
in Fifield, Wisconsin on the topic of "Fi- 
nancing for the Recreation Industry." It 
was attended by leaders from local govern- 
ment, the resort industry and bankers. The 
meeting was called because of the problem 
of securing loans to upgrade and expand 
r ?sorts and other recreational enterprises. 
It was the conclusion of the leaders at- 
tending that : 

1. There was a heed for educational 
programs to improve the management of 
enterprises . 

2. New governmental programs Were 
needed to provide long term loans to rec- 
reational enterprises . 

It would be interesting to.repeat the 
Fifield conference of northern Wisconsin 
leaders at this time. Their recommenda- 
tions might be about the same in 1980 as 
they were in 1965. Our basic problems re- 
main. 

The cost of capital has varied some- 
what over the years but always seems to 
gradually increase. Dfiring_the 50's and. 
early 60's, interest rates For commercial 
loans were in the 5 to 6 percent range 
From the mid 60's through the mid 70's the 
interest rates generally increased to the 8 
to 9 percent range. In the late 70's, we 
saw a ;apid escalation of interest rates 
with. prime interest rates reaching as high 
as 15,5 percent. 

Recent higher interest rales have been 
accompanied by shortages in the money mar- 
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kot . Only the most profitable enterprises re- 
ceive . 1 oaiis In times. of high interest fates 
"and tight money supplies; Recreation enter- 
prises with their traditional Uno nrof i tabi i~ 
icy end up on the bottom of t tic priority 'ist. 

Most financial discussions center around 
the availability of mortgage loans needed to 
finance recreation developments . We are also 
concerned with the amount of equity that must 
he invested by the owner /developer . In many 
cases tins limits the size of projects that 
can be developed and contributes to the pro- 
ject's security. 
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ANALYSIS 01* LANDING SOURCES 



Commercial recreation enterprises have 
relatively few sources of mortgage financing 
for new or expanded businesses. They gen- 
erally are banks, the Small Business Admin- 
istration and the Farmer's Home Administra- 
tion: Th some instances, the Kcoriomic De- 
velopment Administration has provided mort- 
gage funds. 

Hanks 



Tabli- 1 (fon'd) ,--SXA Umn Appr 



The prime sources of funding for small 
businesses has been their local banks. They 
have the capability of making loans on the 
real estate, equipment, and operating capi- 
tal. Banks generally have lending limita- 
tions to individual borrowers of approxi- 
mately 20_.percent of their capital and re- 
serves: They also have a total lending limi- 
tation, innovative bankers have provided 
mortgage dollars to clients by utilizing 
correspondent banks, by syndicating loans 
with other lenders and by utilizing SBA or 
FmHA guarantees. 

Smal -1— Busi-ness- Admin irs-t ration (S BA ) 



The SBA Wa:, established by Congress to 
aid, counsel and protect the interest of 
small business concerns in order to pre- 
serve the nation's free enterprise system . 
SBA provides loans or loan guarantees for 
land, buildings; equipment, Inventory and 
working capital. rierierally, money is pro- 
vided by a participating bank with SBA 
guaranteeing up to 90 percent of the loan. 
Loans do not exceed $350,000. 



The scope of the SBA loan program in 
1 976 was provided in a paper prepared by Dr. 
Malcolm Bevins (Table 1) ? _. Similar informa- 
tion for 1977, 1978 and 1979 was provided 
directly by SBA. 
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INDUSTRY 0F.SCK1PTIOS 


"VATUF ~OT XDAS Tn Ml 1 lion.) 




I9/J> 




1 97J_ 


, ._.1,979 


Eating Place* 


SIS! 




5 


S3U.1 


tiniela, Moti'la and T.-urlnt Com m 


16 


S 56 r h 


5 iA,l 


S 61.3 


Caaolinr Sorvici- Station" 


5 .'A 


5 33. i 


S 39.9 


S 11.7 


DrlnklnK I'lnccH 


$ l« 


5 33.1 


S 34.3 


s i6.e 


Mlacel laneuua RrrreJtlnn h Anuatrwm 


5 16 


S 30.6 


S 2V. 7 


S 31.5 


?.P9r?A'>K. ( ' 0 f K '*_**> , J P. 1 cycle 5|up> 




5 22,1 


s :j .2 


S ."> .9 


AJ rcra(jt». GetrCjirL^. Motorcycle D-rtl.-r-. 


S : 


5 9.6 


S H.5 


$ B.4 


Cltt. SHuvrnlr. S'ovflty Slmpn 


5 h : 


5 9.', 


5 U.l 


5 l?.3 


Boa I tk-alrrs 


'i *> : 


i 9.1 


S 7.3 


$ 6.H 


Sporting and Adiletlr Co.idh Ml*. 




> 7.4 


s .fe.a 


S 9.f) 


Trailer Parka and C.tnpai t 


S 4 5 


i I.e. 


S 10.0 


5 7.fl 


Trallrr anJ-Mnhlh' Duelling MIr. 


$ - i 


> 1.7 


S ?.3 


S 1.6 


Gmtr* .ind Photo Supply Sinrr 


S 3 5 


i 2.7 


S 3.0 


5 1./ 




S 2 * 


> 5.8 


S 6.6 


5 h,i 


Arraiise'WDl t or- Ir anapon 


5 i 5 


I l.i 


5 1.5 


V I.J 


Rporilnti and-Recr*MC Ion 


5 ? S 


2. 1 


5 1.4 


5 l .3 


Public Coif Course* 


5 1 S 


*.« 


5 1.7 


5 1.7 


Snwil 1 Aran Mfg, 


5 S 


i!i 


S ii.s 


5 o.i 












Source: Hr. Richard P. LrwU, Dlrrttor 


« B e po. r .I»_M*n#l e »fnt 


nivial 




Snail Buatnaaa Adm|n| «i ra l (on , 


Uaahlngion , 


D.C. . Ifeti. 6, 


19861 
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The Farmer ' s . Home _ Administra tion of the 
U:S. Department of Agriculture has the author- 
ity to make loans for outdoor recreation. 
They make loans under 1) Business and Indus- 
try, 2) Recreation Facility loans to farmers 
and 3) Community arid NOri-PrOftt Loans program. 
Commercial recreation enterprises can apply 
for Business and Industry loans. Under this 
program, the FmHA would guarantee up to 90 
percent of the loan^ Generally , FmHA makes 
loans of over $350,000. They cannot make 
loans in or near metropolitan areas (over 
50,000 population). 

_ _ Dr. Bevins reported the number.arid amount 
of loans made for recreation in 1972 arid 1976. 
they are listed in Table 2. 



•-r|niiH.-|.i1 AmhIhi 

Serinr (Total U.S.) I 
L'SDA. 1972 and iHlb', 



.»m-, i.atrndt'J to thi K.'TM' Ion 
KnrnH-rn Honw Admin i hi rat Ion. 



— MfJOBAM-- _ 



Bualneni. fc Jnduat ry 
(Racrfailnit U>m\ 



'^omni^ X c y_ U Nonp rnf 1 1 
t^ian ProRtaa 



SI ,H07 t B30 
N/A 



Source! Data auppll*d by Farmer n Horn* Adalnlat rat Ion. AuRtmt , 1977. 
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In comparison; Wisconsin's. FmHA_. loans 
f or roerea cion during Llic past five years is 
.is foil ows : 







total i^ajied 


Nonprofit Cbrpdr.it ion 




$ 96,000 


Muhicipii H by 


I 


340,000 


1 tul i v iiiua I Recren t ton 






(Farmers) 


96 


2,789,000 


V r o f i t Co r p o tit c i on s 






(Cua rah teed) 


7 


8,193,000 



E co- i i ojnie Dev elopment Adm irti^r-a-t4og 

The. EDS lias authority to make loans for 
ret.'i'eat Ion enterprises in EDA designated 
ire ib ihe se y c nc rally are areas of high 
unemployment * However, most of their dollars 
are allocated to pub tic works projects. It 
is difficult for commercial recreation enter- 
prises to quilifv for IDA funding because 
most are not labor intensive. 



INNOVATIVE APPROACHES TO 
FINANCING RECREATION PROJECTS 

We are in an era of EighE money, fluctu- 
ating interest rates (generally higher), 
soaring construction costs, and shifting mar- 
kets; Yet there are recreation projects that 
need to be built, and enterprises that should 
expand. Financial advisors will need Eo help 
prospective businessper sons , and developers 

utilize the financial tools available to 

EheiTK Following is _a_ review of some of the 
finance systems used by financial managers. 

Indus L rial Reyenu e Bond s 

Many states liave a program to assist new 
industries to get started in the communiEies. 
Central 1^ the municipality will authorize a 
municiple revenue bond issue so that they can 
be sold Co investors as tax-free municiple 
bonds. However, in most cases Ehe local 
municipality does not guarantee the bonds. 
The bonds are sold to banks L .individual in- 
vestors or mutual funds. The advantage is 
that new mortgage dollars are brought .into 
the community and the borrower has a favor- 
able interest rate^. The bond rating is based 
oil the individual project and the developer. 

In some states, out door reef eaC tori . and 
tourism related developments are eligible to 
utilize the industrial revenue bonding pro- 
gram. Tri other states, they are excluded or 
there are limitations on its use. New or 
amended legislation may be required in sev- 
eral states to make this program applicable 
Eo the recreation enterprise. 



Tax— incremental Financing (TIF ) 

A. .new program for Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa; California; -Oregon and perhaps other . 
states is the utilization of Tax Incremental 
Financing to assist new developments. It has 
been used initially to revitalize blighted 
areas ; but lias potent ia I use for some recrea- 
tion developments. Basically in the Tax In-, 
crcmentai District (1ID) created, the munici- 
pality uses taxes accruing from the increased 
value.of the property in the district to amor- 
tize loans used for all or part. of the improve- 
ments. It has financed land write-down, cost 
of providing city services, and in some cases 
construction costs . This program would seem 
to have Ehe most potent ial_ in urban areas but 
with some application in the more rural com- 
munities . 

Joint Venture Capital 

A joint venture is generally when two or 
more parties gamble together on the success or 
failure of an investment. In the past, it has 
been a group of Ewo or more investing a com-, 
bi nation of land resource, expertise arid equi- 
ty to secure traditional mortgage financing to 
build a business. Many of the mortgage bank- 
ers arid insurance . companies. now want Lo be 
included as a limited or full parErier ,ri the 
business. The advantage to the developer 
comes in the early years because she/he is not 
locked into rigid debt service payments. Each 
investor receives a percentage Of the profits. 
The advantage to the lender comes in the form 
of early years tax credits and losses, a share 
of the appreciating value of the business and 
a cbriEiriuirig share of business profits, A 
joint venture in arid of itself does riot create 
any legal relationship between the parties. 
This is done through formation oi a corpora- 
EtOri or a limited or general partnership. 

Limited Partnerships 

A limited partnership is a lc.ga 1 business 
entity thaE provides a vehicle f or . develope rs 
to put together equity from several investors . 
In this arrangement, there is a general part- 
ner, who provides all of the management with/ 
without some equity dollars and a number of 
limited partners prbvidirig mosE of the equity 
investment The limited partners offset pro- 
fits, losses and tax credits of the partner- 
ship directly against other income. Limited 
partner investors gerieralty have, financial 
exposure only tr the extent of their iriVest- 
ment provided they do not enter into the man- 
agement. They trade the right to participate 
iri Management decisions for the security of 
limited exposure. 
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C b rid dm in i urn Finan c'Ln-g 



Some recreation related projects. are fi- 
nanced, by. die user: Tills Is usually done 
through the condominium vehicle. in this de- 
velopment strategy t apartments, campsites, 
boat slips, etc. are sold to the recreational 
user. In some cases, purchases are made by 
investors with the prospect of rental income. 
In condominium projects the developer/manager 
does not have the burden of capital costs to 
amortize out of operating income. This type 
of development was observed first in areas of 
high recreation demand and generally high 
A an d c ps ts . There were condominium apart- 
ments and/or town houses. on the ocean front 
in Florida and In the ski resorts of Colo- 
rado; condominium campgrounds in California 
and Michigan and condominium marinas on the 
Great, Lakes. A variation of the theme is.the 
use of Interval Time Share Condominium Sales! 
In this scenario, users purchase the use of 
the condominium unit for a specific period. 
IfPT *?- 1 S am Ple, a user might purchase the use of 
the condominium, for the firsttWo weeks in 
:luly arid would Have the use of it every year 
duririg this period. 



1 loci: (ait nor anions 

Equity capital can be accumulated, for 
recreation developments through the sale of 
stock to investors. This allows for larger 
scale enterprises than might be possible by 
an individual with limited resources . It 
nlso spreads. the investment risk to a number 
of individuals. Stock sale is used by bbt!i 
profit arid nonprofit corporations. 



The nonprofit corporation is a popular 
way of financing and operating mariyoutdoor 
recreation enterprises . Most notable are 
tfolf and count r> clubs, hunting and fishing 
clyks, swimming clubs and tennis or racket- 
ball clubs. Tn this mode of development, the 
users are the owners arid fees are set to cov- 
er costs of operation . 



^."j'JLlS./ Privat e Coorperative Ventures 

A combina t ion of public/private invest- 
ments have been Used in a limited degree in 
the past. Generally, it occurs when state 
or federal parks lease land or provide land, 
for recreatiori deVelopmerit. Examples are the 
western ski areas where the ski slopes and 
t ra i 1 s are generally partof the National 
Forest and resorts and campgrounds leased to 
private operators by the U.S. Park Service. 



Many. rural communities with limited popu- 
lation. Will need to be tririovative arid get cb- 
bpe rat ibri from all possible sources if they 
hope to provide the recreational opportunities 
eivioyed by more metropolitan areas. Think for 
a moment, about the. swimming . club _ (ribriprbf i t) 
arid the high school that jbiried forces to 
build an indoor ^ Jimming pool in Madison, Wis- 
consin. _T_his_same concept could be used by 
snaller communities for. a. number of activities 
heedlrig experisive facilities. 

For example, an indoor tennis club re- 
quires . 100 players (members) per court to have 
r: profitable club. However, If the local 
sclibbl system needs additional physical educa- 
tion space and the facility were located prop- 
erly it could be used by the school during the 
day, The tennis club could Use the facility 
duririg the late afternoon arid evening hours. 
Hacli would have the use of the facility during 
their prime time. By cooperating in a ven- 
ture, small _ communities . could provide more 
recreational bppbr turiitl«is to their people . 



LONG TERM SOLUTIONS 

The problems of financing arid the avail- 
ability of capital are not unique to the field 
of recreation . Over the years we have ob- 
served all other sectors experiencing, similar 
problems arid to some degree solving their fi- 
nancial problems . 



The recreation sector has its special 
problems. They relate to che seasbriality of 
many recreation businesses, low level of man- 
agerial abilities in many small businesses 
and generally low prof its in the industry . 
The state of the _ economy and the fuel situa- 
Clbri creates additibrial uricertairit ies . 



^cr.car ch Information 



If the recreation sector is to compete 
for scarce equity arid mortgage dollars, we 
must have the necessary tools. Information 
(facts) on the recreation sector is often 
sadly lacking. Without, this information, it 
is difficult to prove the feasibility of new 
or expanded enterprises. 



If we are to secure financing, research- 
ers. need to provide current, reliable infor- 
mation related to : 



I. Supply of recreation facilities. 

2: User studies givirig profiles, de- 
mands , trends and expenditures . 

3. Threshold studies showing the number 
of people requi red to suppor c spe- 
cific enterprises. 



A. Investment ccsts for each type of 
recrea t ion deve lopment . 

5. impact and costs of recrehtidri/vis- 
itor spending. 

6: Typical -Operating statements (stan- 
dards) for the several recreation 
enterprises . 



7. Decisions in a reasonably short time. 

8. A recreation sector program that will 
riot need to compete with manufactur- 
ing, agriculture, retail arid other 
service businesses for available 
financing. 



Education 



Critical to the solution of financing 
problems is the delivery of research and in- 
formation to decision-makers. This function 
is being carried out to Varying degrees in 
the several states by University Extension 
Programs, the Vocational-Technical schools, 
colleges and universities and by individual 
consultants. One of tbe larger educational 
efforts in recreation is iri University of 
Wisconsin-Extension. In Wisconsin a team of 
nine specialists (7,2 FTE) at the Recreation 
Resources Center work with some 50 county and 
area agents to provide research arid informa- 
tion to recreation managers through workshops 
and individual assistance. 



Information more than, anything, else will 
help solve our finance problems. This cur- 
rent, reliable ^"formation must be in the 
hands of the owner/manager/deve lope r of rec- 
reation facilities. It must also beunder- 
stddd by the lenders. A knowledgeable de- 
veloper dealing with an informed lender has 
the best chance of success- 
Local people in . a community often do not 
participate in the financial transaction. 
However, their understanding and support of 
projects can be _ critical to the projects suc- 
cess... We need, to provide information on the 
beriefits arid the costs to the community of 
new or expanded enterprises. 

Legislation 

The recreation sector has lorig argued 
for financing programs that are tailored to 
meet their needs. Features desired would be: 



Long term morE gates. 
Modest equity requirement. 



Fair interest rates (comparable to 
other good Investments) ; 



4. Repayment schedules designed to cor- 
respond with peak income months. 

5. An agency that is informed arid 
knowledgeable regarding recreation . 

6. A minimum of paperwork. 
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TRENDS I N PRIVATE AND COMMERCIAL RECREATION 

197Q 1 

_ _ 2 

Arlin F. Epperson*" 



Although there has been substantial growth iri Che supply 
of outdoor ret rent ion . resources ? there is no existing system 
or program to track annual changes in private and commercial 
facilities or enterprises^ . 

This paper traces efforts to assess the supply of private 
recreation resources and provides the reader witli information 
on where to look for data on the private sector. 



INTRODUCTION' 

Few serious students of trends in recre- 
ation would not agree that recreation has in- 
creased. ...in the recent past by almost any mea- 
sure; The problem has. been to accurately 
assess the amount of the increases. 

One of the problems in these assessment 
efforts has. .been inconsistent definition of 
measures; For purposes of this _pa per _ "Demand" 
will be defined as the amount of participation, 
as measured bv visitor davs, participation 

days, contact days, activity days, or the 

do! Tars spent. on recreation and leisure pur- 

suits: "Supply" Will be used to categorize the 
hirVier of facilities, number of acres, or oCher 
nc 1 sure s of the physica 1 facilities themselves 
rather than those who use them. 

Several previous efforts to measure demand 
and supply are worthy of mention. 



ORRRC RKPORT 

The first nationally recognized efforts to 
isst ss the demand and supply of private and 
commercial recreation was the Outdoor Recre- 
ation Resources Review Commission's report, ._ 
"Outdoor Recreation for America," Volumes ! -27 , 
published bv the Federal Government in 1962. 
One entire volume "The Private Sector Study of 
Outdoor Recreation Enterprises" was Riven to. _ 
the demand and supply of private and commercial 
rec reat ion . 

m r eporfirig d emand, the Private Sector 

^Paper presented at the National Outdoor. 
Rec reat ion Trends Symposium, Durham NH, April 
2 0-23, 1980. 

2 - - - ■ -•■ 

"Former Director, Missouri State Parks 

.Teffersdn City, MO 



study found that recreation areas and facilities 
provided by private individuals, nonprofit organ- 
izations; and businesses attracted some two bil- 
lion visits annually. Three-f ifths of these 
visits were made to commercial profit making 
enterprises. 

While this. early, study of recreation par- 

t icipation by 17,142 households in 1960, and later 
followed up bv personal interview surveys of 4,029 
randomly selected households in 1972 have been the 
most, widely used and quoted resource information 
in the recreation and park fiel', it may now be 
outdated as more sophisticated and accurate data 
have been accumulated by such private organiza- 
tions as A.C . Nielsen studies, which will be dis- 
cussed later . 

Another assessment of private outdoor rec- 
reation enterprises wns done f° r the Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation in_ 1 965 _, .covering privately 
owned and operated enterprises in the continental 
United States which were in existence in the sum- 
mer of 1 965 (Chilton 1966) The inventory was 
assessed on the basis of a stratified random 

sample by count ies.. and geographic locations 

within counties:. Outdoor. rec reat ion enterprises 
were identified in pre-selected portions of ran- 
domly selected counties and total sample size 
of 2,102 was investigated ..Facilities offering 
the following activities were inventoried: 
bicycling; boating arid boat rentals; Camping — 
for instance tent, trailer, group residence, and 
day, caves,, drama and concerts \ drive-in movies; 
driving and sightseeing; lodRing; mountain climb- 
ing; net ure study; .picnicking; .shooting ranges; 
skiing — water and show; field trails;, fishing, 
salt,. cold_ and warm fresh water; golf; hiking 

and walking; horseback riding; hunting --big 

arid "small game and waterfowl; ice skating; spec- 
tator sports; sports arid play fields — such as 
archery, tennis or Softball; swimming beaches 
and pools; vacation farms; winter sports. 




Because of Che small sample size such an 
assessment can ntSly.be ah estimate and can 
vary as tiiuch as 7000 enterprises , Tone stan- 
dard deviation of sampling tolerance) in the 
total .numbers projected. However this was 
the first attempt by anyone co project an est- 
imated number of enterprises and the study 
does riot purport to be 100 percent accurate. 



Table 1. — Private outdoor recreation 
enterprises 





Number 


Percent 


Multiple war er-or iented 






ent t*rpr ises 


7,856 


6 


Sw i mm ini: 


22,195 


17 


Boat i tig 


4,449 


3 


Fi sli ing 


10,138 


8 


total water-oriented 


(44,638) 


(34) 


Multiple 1 and -or i en ted 






enterprises 


8,128 


6 


Koclg i rigs 


17,577 


13 


Camping (overnight and day) 


6,273 


5 


Hunt ing 


13,651 


10 


Active participation games 






_ or act ivit ies 


25,991 


20 


Passive spectator arid 






mi seel lancous 


15,591 


12 


total land-oriented 


(87,211) 


(66) 


Total number of enter- 






prises investigated 


131 ,849 


100 



It can readily be seen that the assess- 
ment is far f rom . compi et e , and many of the wide 
range of activities arid facilities that were 
surveyed do not contain complete information; 
however, it was a beginning and called atten- 
tion to the magnitude of this aspect of the 
recreation estate. 

A further effort to assess the public and 

private recreation estate. was done by.the 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation in its "Outdoor 
Recreatiori, A Legacy for America" in 1973, 
Thit report indicated that at the time the 
private sector owned or operated as much acre- 
age as the public sector and involved more, 
people and much wider variety of organizations 
arid interests as well as activities. More 
than 50 percent of at 1 recr eat ion oppo rt un it ies 
are ciirectly attributed to the private sector. 

A quick review of these supply data on 
recreation enterprises will surest three major 
categories (a) Commercial, (b) Private Mem- 
bership, (cj Private - nonpro fit , open to the 
public. A comparison of these, hold ings and 
enterprises Iri relation to public areas is 
shown in Table 2 . 



Table 2;— Number.; acreage, "arid drie year's 
at tendance of publ ic and private outdoor 
recreation areas 



Sites Acres Atteridarice 



number thousands 



Federal 


.2,127 


446,616 


537,065 


St cat e 


18,614 


39,701 


420,468 


Co unt y 


4 ,048 


2,977 


194,317 


Munic ipal 


40,030 


2,004 


1 ,562,101 


_ Total . public. 


. 65,219 


49! ,298 


2,713,951 


Private(profit) 


131 ,626 


30,025 


1,251,876 


Private 








(nonprofit) 


1 ,000,000 


467,000 


800,000 



An estimated 85,000 commercial enterprises 
on _!?i»^QQ s *tes with oyer 30 million acres pro- 
vided over one billion outdoor recreation oppor- 
tunities. These range from dude ranches, arid 
resorts to hunting guides, arid outfitting ser- 
vices, charter f ish ing boats, gel f ecu rses^ 
shoot inp, preserves and commercial campgrounds . 
Another 2000 enterprises provide. outdoor recre- 
at ion facilities aria services relating to amuse- 
ment and spectator sports activities, 



More than one million individual enterprises 
provided outdoor recreation opportunities to the 
American people without a profit motive. It is 
estimated that they control over 567 mill ion 
acres of land, and receive about 800 million 
visits a year. Of this number there were at the 
time of the study an estimated 47 ,000 private 
arid quasi-private nonprofit organizations arid ari 
estimated 32,000 membership clubs in this group. 



NATIONAL. ASSOCIATION OF CONSERVATION DISTRICTS' 
STUDY 



In 1973 the. BOR initiated a program to in- 
ventory__all of the private recreation businesses 
iri the U.S. Cooperation was obtained from the 
National Association of Conservation Districts, 
The Association requested the assistance of the 
Soil and Water Conservation Service through their 
couri t y _Cd riser vat ion is t s which cover over 96 per- 
cent of the nation's area, through 29,000 soil 
conservation districts. the local district con- 
servationists enlisted the help of the state 
departments, of conservation, extension special-, 
ists arid others to inventory arid categorize each 
outdoor recreation enterprise in each county. 
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Table 3o— National Association of Con- 
servation Districts private sector 

recreation inventory — number of enter- 
prises 



.. - 




Non- . 




Enterprises 


Profit 


profit 


Total 


■ 

Campgrounds 


il,619 


6,087 


i 7 , 7 06 


Field sports 


. 742 


2,8Q5 


3,547 


Fishing waters 


6,931 


2,892 


9,823 


Golf inj? .facilities 


5,395 


3,765 


9,160 


Historical /Archaeo- 








logical site 


351 


938 


1,289 


Hunt ing areas 


2,231 


3,861 


6,092 


Natural scenic 


346 


838 


1,184 


Picnic areas 


528 


1,277 


1,805 


Race tracks 


998 


243 


1 ,241 


Recreat tori 


5,550 


306 


5,856 


Rockhound ing 


85 


.17 


102 


Rodeo »zpo , amusement s 


2,469 


894 


3,363 


Shooting preserves 


793 


1,192 


1,985 


Show ski areas 


510 


1Q5 


615 


trails 


2, t03 


672 


2,775 


Vac at ion farms 


909 


65 


974 


Water sports 


7,697 




10,426 


49,251 


28,686 


77,943 



Number of states inclucled 5S 47 



The Soil Conservation Service had pre- 
viously been involved tri efforts to assess 
the private recreation potential in the var- 
ious counties in the nation. In 1962 the 
initial portion of a three phase plan was 
begun. Each county was to be inventoried 
concerning the private recreation enterprise 
in that county. Because of lack of emphasis 
by some states the inventory was never com- 
pleted or published. 

In 1970 additional efforts were made to 
complete the inventory and to do a county- 
by-county assessment of the potent ial for 
private outdoor recreat ion development to 
provide a tool for potent ial areas or sites 
for recreat on business, a very noteworthy 
purpose. However this study has not yet been 
completed either, and few know of its exist- 
ence. It is unfortunate that such efforts, 
although well-intended and adequately con- 
ceived, have not received sufficient emphasis 
or priority from top administrators to result 
In their completion. 

A comparison of the total number of 
enterprises reflected in the 1965 R0R inven- 
tory and the.totals above from the NACD study 
show some differences. There is no question 
that the NACD figures are by far the most 
accurate because of the total inventory 
attempted, and because of the limitations of 



the 1965 BOR study previously mentioned. 

table 4 . — National Association of 
Conservation Districts, private 
sector recreat ion inventory— types 
of activities offered by enterprises 



Activity Number of Enterprises 





Profit 


Nonprofit 


ratal 




213 


.99 


312 


r* o m i-i "f n 0-~(\a V 


829 


1, 108 


1,937 


flanin "f np— Dark 


288 


259 


547 


Camp ing— re s id en t 


2,413 


2,094 


4,507 


Pa inn "f n cr t r3h q tf»riF 


3,228 


403 


3,631 


C ramn 1 r\ O — I7ra O a t" ^ Hn 
OdUtp ill f> *av-dL iwii 


6, 792 


843 


7,635 


A TTf* V»0 Y*V 
ALU lie L J 


888 


1,536 


2,424 


Shoo ting range 


1 , 082 


2,052 


3 , 1 34 




1 ,756 


2,332 


4 ,088 


risn ponus/ xai^es 


7 256 


3,721 


10,977 


Fishing enterprises 


5^924 


934 


6,858 


Pn 1 f—HrMvinff 


1 ,783 


780 


2,563 




337 


lid 


447 


fl/ST f —niin iiiC ii^e 


1 ,284 


91 


1,375 


Golf -par 3 


528 


_ 184 


. 715 


fr»l f T'po'iil at"lons 


3,538 


2,903 


6,441 


H is t or ic al / 








archeo logical 


543 


976 


1 ,519 


Hunting total ateP 


2,616 


3,636 


6,252 


Hunting 


4,123 


5,600 


9,723 


Natural s c enic 


1,273 


1,219 


2,492 


Picnicking. . . 


2,777 


6,321 


9,908 


Racing-viewing 


1,131 


179 


1 ,310 


Recreation resort 


3,047 


164 


3 ,2 11 


Rockhoun'dihg 


234 


52 


286 


Rodeo, zoo,park 


2,511 


956 


3,467 


Shooting-preserve 


506 


934 


1,4*0 


Show skiing 


1,212 


275 


1,487 


Trails total 


3,317 


1,812 


5,129 


Bicycle trails 


549 


182 


731 


Hiking trails 


2,650 


2,248 


4,898 


Horse trails. _ 


3,002 


583 


3,540 


Off-road vehicles 


472 


161 


_ 633 


Snowtnobiling 


821 


460 


1, 281 


Vacation farm 


561 


8 


569 


Vacation ranch 


430 


16 


446 


Boat irig-nohmo tor 


5,344 


1,126 


6,470 


Boating-motor 


4,665 


339 


5,004 


Boat ing-launch , 






12,642 


storage 


10,479 


2,163 


Swimming 


11,251 


6,883 


18,084 



An example of an individual state inveri 
tory as part. of the NACD study is given for 
later comparisons with other inventories yet 
to be discussed . 
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Table 5i — N'ACD Private Sector Recreation 
inventory, state summary of iinterpriHus 
Mi ssouri 



Primary 
Fac ii i ty 

C';ihipi» roititd 
Flflti sports 
Fishing waters 
(m>1 f ing fac « 
Hist /Arch site 
Hunt ing ri reas 
S'.iturai scenic 
Picnic areas 
Race track 
Recre.lt ion res 
Rockhouhd ihi; 
Rodeo . zoo , amus 
Shoot ing pres 
Trai rs 

Vac at ioiri Farms 
Water sports 

State totals 



Profit 



Non- 
profit 



Total 



34 3 


185 


528 


30 


54 


84 


467 


76 


54 3 


128 


143 


271 


26 


44 


70 


37 


130 


167 


22 


ii 


37 


13 


39 


52 


35 


31 


66 


429 


7 


436 


2 




2 


LIS 


68 


186 


. 9 




9 


41 


18 


59 


3 




3 


197 


74 


271 


1,900 


884 


2 ,784 



STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION SVSTKM(SIC) 

The U.S. Department of Commerce and the 
Bureau of Census have produced a much over- 
looked source of valuable information relat- 
ing to categories of recreation supply. Tri- 
i o rmat ion is i^iven on a number of categories 
of enterprises, total number of establish- 
ments, ar\u total number of employees. These 
categories . include.: Hotels, motels, tourist 
camps; trailer parks; sporting and recreat- 
ional camps: motion pictures and services; 
i-uiturai events; bowling alleys, oilliards. 
pool establishments: .other amusements such as 
dance halls; commercial snorts, baseball, 
football, etc.; racetrack operations; golf 
courses; skating rinks; amusement parks; 
^^ro ? VO 1 s » circuses; other commercial rec- 
reation and amusements. 

In most cases however , quas i-publ ic 
* e A A} ri -jnot inc 1 tided i. It also can 
readily he seen that many of the _ categories 
do not lend .themselves to strictly outdobr 
recreatioh facilities, nor to categories 
consistent with other .iRenc ies or organiz- 
ations interested in trend data. 



McLellan is probably the most comprehensive des- 
cription of the. private recreation estate for 
but door recreation to date. The study is act- 
ually a summary of three other studies done pre- 
v iousiy . 

. The first source of data in this study is 
the Nationwide Survey of Private Landowners and 
Managers (by the U.S. Forest Service and >thurs, 
1977). The survey was begun in late 1976 and. 
samples noh-corpo rat e and corporate forest arid 
range landowners concerning their land, the pur- 
poses and styles of management exercised, and 
the public recreational use policies in effect. 
The. study focuses primarily on land use, and 
slieds little light bh the numbers br purposes of 
the main commercial br private recreation enter- 
prises for profit. It does however shed valuable 
I ight on areas that might he availab le in the 
future for recreation from private sources. 

The second source of data in the study is 
the Inventory of Private Recreation facilities 
compiled in 1974r75 by the Nat ional Associat ion 
of Conservation Districts", discussed previously; 
The data describe the developed recreation site 
opport un it ies provided by the private sector, hy 
regions, according to the following classes of 
act ivit ies , and reports them in per capita sup- 
ply and units per million population. 

Class t: high density facilities, such as 
swimming pools, golf courses, 
miniature golf, driving ranges, 
racetracks, zoos, parks and 
playgrounds. 
Class It: camping sites^ shooting preser- 
ves «ind hunt ing areas , nat ural 
scenic areas,, picnic tables, 
resorts, geological parks, snow 
skiing, trails, ORV areas, and 
vacation farms and ranches. 
Class TTT: water oriented sites and facil- 
it ies. _ 

Class IV: historic sites. 

_.The th ird sou fee of data included in the 
study is a previous study of recreational prop- 
erties., subdivisions, ahd vacation homes, com- 



piled by Richa rcl Ra*»ht z Assoc iat es , The . 



While the summary study for HCRS does add 
a cons iderabl e amount of accurate data to the 
recreation supply, a valuable data bh recre- 
ational land use, it stx:i lacks much in answer- 
l n _^_tbe questions or trends for landowner use 
or numbers and types of private and commercial 
recreation enterprises which Is sb very much 



THK PRTVATF. OUTDOOR RFCRFATION ESTATE STUDY 

A report submitted to the Heritage Con- 
servation arid Recreation Service (previously 
BOR) for the Nationwide Outdoor Recreation 
Plan in August, 1978 by Cord ell , Legg and 



R if it 7 , Richard L Associates, Inc 1977. 
Private seasonal recreational property.develop- 
meht , uhpuM tshed report done for the U.S : Dept . 
Agric. For. S'erv^, Southeastern For. Exp. Sth. , 
Clemson , S .C . 
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Tibie 6 --NACD Private Sector Recreation inventory 
Missouri state .summary of activities and enterprises providing activities 



Activitv : — Amount of me as tired units Enterprise Total 

PROF N/P TOT 



Sper ial 








Camp itn;-i;aniu' 




areas 




Camp f iitf-day. 


12652 


ae res 


20169 


Camp lm*-pae k 


79 


areas 




Camp itii;-ruH ideiit 


9HH2 


ae res 


1 1 150 


Camp iny.-t rans £un t 


7650 


;*c res 


5835 


Camp in>;-v lrat ion 


i.5761 


ae res 


7227 


Archt-rv 


.56 


ranges 


287 


Shoot i hi; raii i;c 


H79 


posit ions 




TiMltl 1 S 


36 3 


court s 




Fi Hh-pontis/ j .ikes 


10667 


ac res 


891 


Fish enterprises 


32 36 


ac res 


966 


ciii 1 f-d r iv iiii* 


672 


ac res 


926 


Co 1 i'-exeeut ive 


628 


aeres 


81 


Cn ] f -m in i at ure 


126 


ac res 


997 


?*' 1 f— P*i f 3 


97 


ac res 


56 


Co 1 f-reiiu 1 at ion 


1 7126 


ac res 


2256 


Hist /Ari-Ht»olbj:Ica 1 


3091 


ac res 


1 19 


Hunt total area 


50766 


ac res 




Hunt iin: 


25828 


B/C-acres 


28126 


Na tu ral / seen it*. 


1351.1. 


ac res 


15 


V ten irk iny* 


6538 


ac res 


5310 


Rac iiie.-viewihi: 


2201 


ac res 


131265 


Rec resort 


10163 


ac res 


23505 


Rockhourul ins; 


... .7 


ac res 


230 


Rodeo ;zoii , pa rk 


8532 


ac res 




Slioot iri^-preserve 


3361 


he res 




Snow skiim; 


60 


ac res 


2200 


Trails total 


569 


miles 




liU'ye l inv; t ra l L 


. 19 


miles 


1 106 


!! ik itii; t rial Is 


669 


miles 




Morse t ra 1 1 s 


630 


miles 


1208 


Off-_road vtsh 


9 306 


nc res 


83 


Snowmob \ 1 im; 


10 


ac res 


1 


Vac at ion-f arm. 


__3 


ac res 


___6 


Vaeat ioh-rarii'li 


2785 


nc res 


5092 


Boatim;-non motor 


2201 


canoes 


66 


Boat ini;-motor 


126 


charter 


2106 


Boa t launch/ s t o r a }»u 


39Q6 


boats 


...573 


S v i mm i h v: 


106807 


beach tin. 


!28t3 









16 




16 








23 


6 


27 


guest s 






28 


55 


83 








6 


2 


6 


Quests 






27 


58 


85 


veh-sites 


i9i62 


tent-si tes 


123 


16 


137 


veh-sites 


6520 


tent -sites 


128 


20 


168 


pes i t ions 






16 


27 


63 








31 


53 


86 








29 


80 


109 


pond / 1 ake 






275 


122 


39 7 


ente^pr ises 






208 


6 


216 


posit ions 






38 


id 


68 


holes 






6 


3 


7 


holes 






51 




51 


ho 1 es 






6 


i 


5 


ho les 






67 


113 


180 


sites 






32 


61 


73 








20 


71 


91 


S/f -acres 


13615 


W/F-acres 


59 


132 


191 


road miles 






33 


30 


63 


tables 






196 


1.13 


307 


spectators 


830 


track miles 


39 


30 


69 


Ruest s 






356 


8 


366 


j;uest s 






i 


i 


2 








132 


69 


201 








1 1 


1 


12 


pe r s / h r 






1 




1 








66 


32 


76 


rentals 






id 


2 


12 








56 


57 


113 


ren It a" 1 s 


1209 


boa rded 


73 


21 


96 


mi les 






7 


3 


10 


mile 






1 




1 


puest s 






1 




1 


p.uest s 






:_3 




_ 3 


sa i 1 


1378 


ot He r 


296 


26 


320 


rent a Is 






356 


6 


360 


ramps /lanes 


.....5881 


boat slips 


690 


23 


513 


pond-acres 


1088263 


pool sq ft 


.611 


171 


582 








3696 


1605 


5099 
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tab if 7. — Total number of SIC estabi ishments , relating to outdoor recreation 



Uc: 



Kind of Uuslrif ss 



Total Number of Est obi ishments - 
195/* 195S 1963 1967 1972 



70 J 

79 i i 

ZO.Ky 
791 



7W I , 



794H 



794J 

7 94 ft 
79A 3 
7 95 9 



Howling aLleys; billiard; pool estabi ishments 
Billiard and pool establishments 
Howl intf a 1 leys 

Ot he f amusement and . roc rent ton services 
Dance lialls, studios, schools 
Pubi ic dance hal Is or ball rooms 
Dance schools, incl. childrens, pro, 

Coinmerc ial sports 

Ba seba 1 1 , f not ba 1 1 clubs, e tc . , promoters 
basebal 1 clubs 
football clubs 
other pro athletic clubs 
managers and promoters 



12701 1 3916 15927 15497 14 320 



Racet rack ope rat ion , inc 1 udlnf; rac inR stables 
automobile rac ing 
cIor race t racks 

thoroughbred horse race tracks 
standardbred horse race t racks 
doi* and horse rac in £ stables 

Public fiolf courses 

Skating rinks 

Amusement parks (incl; kiddle, theme parks) 

Coin operated amusement devices 

Concession operators of amusement devices 
carnival s , circuses 
fairs 

other commerc ia 1 rec reat ion and amusements 



7639 


7 04 5 


7069 


XX 


5847 


5062 


6871 


8858 


XX 


8454 


305 32 


42913 


49244 


52834 


XX 


2265 


6869 


7 301 


XX 


XX 


XX 


875 


869 


XX 


XX 


XX 


5994 


64 32 


XX 


XX 


2517 


6028 


6488 


XX 


XX 


672 


752 


445 


XX 


XX 


271 


200 


158 


XX 


XX 


25 


20 


41 


XX 


XX 


376 


4/, 8 


246 


XX 


XX 


376 


448 


246 


XX 


XX 


1845 


5276 


6043 


XX 


XX 


454 


578 


458 


* XX 


XX 


XX 


XX 


.55 


XX 


XX 


XX 


XX 


235 


XX 


XX 


XX 


XX 


235 


XX 


XX 


XX 


XX 


5295 


XX 


XX 


1014 


851 


1047 


XX 


XX 


1799 


2254 


1274 


XX 


NA 


2488 


3682 


997 


XX 


XX 


6045 


5264 


5038 


XX 


XX 


XX 


XX 


2776 


XX 


XX 


1090 


801 


363 


XX 


XX 


1090 


320 


1257 


XX 


XX 


13314 


16844 


22703 


XX 


XX 



5y 
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heeded.. It may however provide .biisic data 
which to measure future trends; 



STATK SCORP PLANS 

Part of the requirements for states to be 
eligible for federal funds uiuler the Land and 
Water (!onsi»rviit Ion Fund Act of 1965 requi res 
that a State Outdoor Recreation Plan (SCORP) 
In* done, periodically by each state: A number 
of states have addressed this requirement 
differently; however in most cases, there is 
some private and commerc Jal . data available. 
UhfortiinaCel V Chert? is tittle consistency 
between states oh what was inventoried, or 
how it was invent or led , thus making state by 
state comparisons, or totals impossible from 
this source. 

the SCORP for Missouri last done in 1975 
included both a demand study as well as a 
supply inventory. The Missouri SCORP is dis- 
cussed here only as aii example. Of what mny be 
found in other states and for later compar- 
isons with other studies yet to be mentioned. 

The Missouri SCORP did not isolate par- 
ticipation in private or commercial enter- 
prises. The supply inventory however did ih- 
: lude one ,3 Tvpc of Control^ category shown in 
Table 10 as "other" which included facilities 
of the fol tow trig agencies, organ iznt ions and. 
institutions: church, civic, community, club, 
institution, employee organization, private 
or parochial school , private for profit, and 
private not for profit. 



Unfortunately the following areas were 
not inc. 1 uded : outdoor movie theatres .horse 
racetracks, miniature 1 f courses, auto race- 
tracks; trampoline parks, go karE tracks, pro- 
fessional and semiprofess ional football and 
baseball fields, and some university and col- 
lege athletic facilities. 

While, the figures below may be meaning- 
less in terms of comparison with other data, 
they are included _f»r example purposes part- 
ially to show the need for consistent method- 
ology to measure trends. 

The inventory lists 1,608 lgem ies, bus- 
inesses or institutions cont rol 1 ing 96 , 822 

acres of .recreat ional. land . Apparent ly there 
was ho effort to further scrutinize the data 
for additional information on private and 
c omnie re i a 1 en terprises. 



The 19 79 SCORP. for Missouri includes. a 
more romprehehs ive inventory of public arid 
private recreation opportunities. 



Table 8. --Total acreage by type of control 
Missouri SCORP, 1975 





Number 


Ac res 


Federal 


1 70 


I ;744;490 


State 


719 


455,613 


County 


96 


11,642 


Muh ic Ipa I 


1162 


38,500 


Schbb 1 


1293 


-7;396 


Other 


1608 


96,822 



This reflects a more iridepth effort to _ 
consider the facilities that are private/profit 



A summary of the figures from the three 
Missouri, stud tes brings to.iocus the _ problems., 
we have been discussing: While the 1979 SCORP 
does not have numbe rs of facilities, the data 
is available to retrieve such information and 
it may.be . included _in the final document which 
is still in draft form: 



Table 9 . — Summary of enterprises 





Profit 


Non- 
profit 


Ac res 


Total 


NACD 


I ;900 


885 




2,784 


1975 SCORP 




1 ,608 


96;822 


1 ,608 


1979 SCORP 






214,568 





When compared with the NACD. data, the. dif- 
ferences are still significant; however, the 
methodology and accuracy are probably much more 
reliable in these two surveys than in the 1975 
SCORP sEudy. 



SURVEY OF PRIVATE ASSOCIATIONS 1979 



Realizing the inconsistency of data in. 
government funded studies, whether nationwide 
or state by state, an attempt was made to con- 
tact a number of industry association groups 

fdf. Supply data. Those contacted fell into the 
following categories. (See table 11 : ) 

Questionnaires were sent to each of the 
agenc ies . asking for any kind. of participation 
or faciliEy data that Wor 1 d indicate trends.. 
A second letter was sent thirty days after the 
first to those who had not responded . Of the 
133 questionnaires sent , responses were received 
from 40 and data Was received from 19. While . 
all of the agencies contacted do. not relate to 
"outdoor recreation", they were included be- 
cause of their close association to outdoor 
recreation and. for other purposes not within 
the scope of this paper. 



Table 10. -Statewide totals for each facility by type of ownership 



Fad' it v 




Unit 


Federal 


State 


County 


Municipal 


School 


Other 


Private 
Profit 


Total 


To Cat area 


Acres 


1,992,262 


442,181 


940,680 


81,322 


35,226 


65,401 


214,548 


3,771,620 


Water- lake 


Acres 


139,413 


3,608,713 


743 


8,652 


59 


V57n 


91.1,423 


4 672 579 


Water-wet I and 


Acres 


55,016 


7,328 


0 


_ _23 


3 


IS 

- jj 


3 288 




Water-stream 


Miles 


.61 


6,397 


2 


3,331 


0 


2,688 


3 638 


is in 


Water-river 


Miles 


403 


8,042 


20 


108 


0 


130 


39,265 


47,968 


Marina (covered) 


Spaces 


3,374 


249 


454 


422 


6 


196 


6.737 


11,438 


Docks (uncovered) 


Spaces 


318 


.44 


532 


350 


.0 


583 


2,353 


4,200 


Access/ boat ramps 


Lanes 


.... 508 


170 


75 


.92 


16 


32 


481 


1,374 


Fast boat 


Acres 


83,204 


360 


51 


690 


0 


3,749 


2,220 


90,274 


Slow boat 


Acres 


81,273 


3,606 


1,380 


5,916 


0 


5,115 


4,590 


101,880 


Water ski 

Canoe/kayak/raft/tubiiiK 


Acres 


126,190 


360 


65 


645 


0 


3,749 


2,300 


133,309 


Acres 


153,690 


1 ,750 


. 470 


3,284 


41 


4,492 


5 j883 


170,215 


Sail lni:. 


Acres 


153,291 


1,261 


1,367 


1,852 


19 


5,176 


3,328 


165,295 


Pool unbeaten! 


Lighted 


59,070 


7,110 


8,658 


942,585 


17,100 


391,215 


1,014,120 


2,439,858 




No lljjht ■ 


8,721 


15,294 


24,880 


109,225 


5,625 


75,840 


382,484 


622,069 


Pool heated 


Lighted 


1,253 


0 


20 


32,823 


78,320 


53,383 


191,928 


357,727 


Beach area 


Acres 


1,008 


4! 


0 


2 


0 


0 


35 


1107 


Regular Kolf course 


Holes 


0 


18 


36 


495 


72 


388 


i,i6i 


2,170 


Par 3 ijolf course 


Holes 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


9 


18 


.2.7 


Dri villi; rnngo 


Tees _ 


0 


0 


0 


20 


35 


136 


448 


639 

W J i 


Fishim* docks/piers 


Number 


.22 


.. .12 


6 


28 


4 


15 


190 


111 


Rivers/streains-fishiiii; 


Miles 


173 


13,355 


3 


50 


0 


331 


137 


15,059 


Rivers/sErt-aiiis-buntini', 


Miles 


131 


181 


12 


0 


0 


30 


2 


356 


Lakes/ Inipoiiriil-Flsliinj; 


Acres 


177,158 


9,762 


23,025 


10,471 


48 


3,671 

* J .7 . . 


12,004 


236,139 


LakcTH / 1 mpoun J ^hun t i n r 


Acres 


51,461 


.7,4.77 


3.1 


1,805 


0 


. 350 


65,649 


126,773 


Ice fishini; 


Acres 


500 


-2,047 


.62 


1,655 


0 


1,534 


241 


.6,039 


Lands open to hunting 


Acres 


1,533,778 


322,115 


575 


652 


0 


5,833 


32,399 


1,894,341 


General sites 


Sites 


5,946 


2,387 


846 


223 


25 


480 


7,407 


17,314 




Acres 


931 


6,080 


810 


922 


9 

A 


324 


905 


9,981 


Tent only 


Sites 


17ft 


17.1 


147 


19 


0 


78 


3,547 


4,088 




Acres . 


5 


40 


0 


20 


0 


9 


115 


189 


RacqiieE-liiiidb/ill oiif 


Lighted 


0 


4 


0 


' n 


26 


9 


3 


53 




No Hfihi: 


0 


0 


4 


37 


.52 


7 


0 


100 


Tennis courts/outdoor 


Lighted 


9 


4 


14 


735 


165 


65 


159 


1,151 




h iijjbt 


7 


3 


54 


329 


553 

T J J 


56 


171 


1,073 


Basketball crt /outdoor 


LtjjliEetl 


1 


0 


1 


110 


83 


18 


9 


227 




No lirlit 


0 


5 


19 




i - inn 


75 


58 


1 577 

1,4// 


Archery ranees outdoor 


Points 


15 


158 


167 


68 


114 


100 


15 


. 637 


Firearm-skeet/trap 


Points 


0 


30 


.0 


175 


102 


794 


331 


1,432 


Fireartn-pistol/rifle 


Points 


4 


51 


45 


30 


999 


466 


13 


1,608 


Hah 0 ? 

ERLC 


Acres 


1 


0 


0 




3 


1 


8 


14 










5'/ 







Tabic 10.-- continued 



Unit 


Federal f 


!E;ite 


County 


Municipal 


School 


Other 


Private 


Total 
















Profit 
























AiTi'S 


0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


0 


j 


10 


1.1 


Acres' 


0 


10 


32 


51 


0 


5 


0 


98 


Tables 




494 


1,121 


5,307 


147 


764 


I,i92 


9,234 


Shelters 


38 


125 


116 


1,050 


24 


223 


618 


2,194 


Tables 


.900 


2,595 


3,020 


5,71.1. 


939 


1,754 


3,452 


18,37.1 


Aores 


298 


656 


636 


1,472 


16 


323 


317 


3;718 


Acres 


3 


40 


6 


338 


23 


112 


53 


575 


Acres 


500 


936 


20 


148 


5 


529 


40 


2,i78 


Acres 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Acres 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


..5 


..6 


Acres 


I 


0 


143 


85 


0 


0 


564 


794 


Sites_ 


9 


25 


11 


8 


3 


30 


14 


100 


Centers 


16 


10 


8 


ij 


i 


12 


7 


65 


Sites 


.8 


40 


52 


144 


3 


26 


11 


284 


Nulbei' 


11 


18 


5 


28 


0 


2 


1 


65 


Seats 


875 


640 


160 


28,56 I 


iOi 


6,216 


197 


36,750 


Number 


32 


13 


i 


23 


3 


6 


24 


i02 


Number 


2 


42 


5 


I ' 


.4 


2 


18 


74 


Number 


2 


0 


10 


58 


12 


78 


34 


194 


Number 


0 


0 


19 


25 


3 


15 


3 


65 


Acres 


21 


16,434 


80 


495 


0 


2,494 


1,363 


20,887 


Acres 


k\-W 


26,546 


. 432 


2,791 


715 


7,085 


810 


83,797 


Acres 


151,966 


98,046 


1,172 


3,893 


. 751 


11,109 


8,264 


281,201 


Acres 


15,108 


543 


1,191 


5,370 


1,654 


3,434 


376 


27,876 


Acres 


128,804 


99,900 


2,552 


2,067 


163 


15,148 


12,675 


261,309 


Acres 


. . o 


.85 


0 


0 


0 


71 


2 


158 


Sites 


1,577 


272 


450 


356 


1,381 


258 


5,617 


9,911 


Acres 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


..0 


94 


.. 96 


Sites 


49 


2,148 


0 


0 


0 


26 


0 


2,223 


Ac res 


0 


7,042 


0 


0 


0 


666 


8,005 


15,713 


Acres 


199 


42 


129 


\ij 


30 


297 


50 


876 


Number 


2 


12 


79 


48 


0 


.69 


32 


242 


Number 


0 


33 


65 


38 


0 


314 


24 


474 


Mi trail 


0 


2 


15 


55 


1 


4 


2 


79 


Mi. lane 


0 


0 


8,625 


17 


0 


0 


0 


8,642 


Mites 


137 


201 


.81 


18 


.1 


44 


257 


. 739 


Miles 


247 


284 


156 


55 


10 


182 


258 


1,192 


Miles 


28 


j6 


24 


45 


7 


31 


46 


237 


Miles 


0 


62 


12 


13 


0 


12 


4 


103 


Miles 


2 


. .100 


.2 


14 


1 


10 


50 


179 


Acres 


63,960 


6,258 


50 


3 


0 


1 


1 


70,273 



§3 



Tahiti 10. --continued 



Unit Feiieral Stale County Municipal Srlibol Oilier Private Total 

Profit 



Ml Los 


1) 


J 


o 

7 


1 1 


in 


1 
1 


m 


S7 


Miles 


i 

k 


u 


(\ 

u 


i 


u 


1 
J 




JU 


Miles 


U 


lUo 




J 


i 


')S 






1 1 lies 


n 

u 


. ..**2 




n 

u 




L V. 




95 


Acres 


0 


6;257 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


6,257 


Miles 


0 


8 


ll 


83 


0 


0 


0 


102 


Miles 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


20 


22 


Acres 


10,918 


48 


3 


506 


714 


51 


887 




Acres 


10 


6 


0 


19 


. __5 


.9 


.7 




Lighted 


12 


13 


2 


112 


6,085 


37 


59 


6,320 


No light 




20 


2 


210 


18,488 


45 


36 


18,801 


Acres 


10,126 


140 


78 


764 


3,263 


566 


307 


15,244 


Lighted 




.2 


15 


546 


. 334 


94 


25 


1,020 


No light 




15 


53 


597 


1,261 


159 


51 


2,140 


Lighted 




98 


1 


57 


197 


3 


4 


361 


No light __ 


2 


0 


23 


158 


309 


20 


7 


519 



Table II: — Tiicluficry Association survey 



Ret urueri 
Re spoil so s Trend s 



Amusement s-fa irs 
Hack pack i iii; 
Kicvcle 
Hi i i i.-inis 



Bo.it ing 


7 


2 


2 


Bowl ing 


5 


2 


1 


Camp i rig 


6 


3 




Campgrounds 


5 


1 






2 


1 




()« >l.lVl'!lt j OllK 


3 






Cu I t lira 1 


9 


1 




f*'.-i riii-i.1iii.li' r in. l 


i 3 


1 




Giiii; 


9 


h 


•> 


hockey 


1 






Hot el s,nMCO I s;t 


-e.-sorE s I '» 


d 


2 


Mot ii rcyi' 1 e s 


3 


2 




PLann ing 


2 


n 




Restaurant 




I 


I 


Skat ing-rol ler 


'.) 


1 


1 


Skat iii}',- i ce 


! 






Sk i i rig-water 


1 






Sk t i ng-snov 


u 


7 


U 


Snowmnh i 1 e s 




1 


1 


Sw i mm i n g 


1 






Teh ii is 


7 


2 


2 


t rave 1 


11 






TOTALS 


1 33 


40 


19 



The response 1 was disappointing Co say E he 
ie.ist. A majority of those who did return 
trend data only h;ul information on >1_rP.R^9 n 
or.otlier fract ion of. the .total industry it- 
self ^ A problem with industry dhEa Is that 
it is industry produced. While the integ- 
rity of the various _ industries is.nqt bujng 
quest ioned ; . t I.ie consistency of the reliabil-. 
ity a i i \ validity leaves questions in the minds 
of many. The temptation tin y be too great fdr 
some . Several have their own outside fund' ' 
foundations for education and research sue, 
as Ehe. golf. and tennis foundations. Even. in 
reporting the statistics these i\ 0 hot fully 
describe the met ho do 1 ogy of tlieir research; 

PUBHTC SOURCES 

Those desiring information on trends in 
private and commercial rnciiib ics_nnc{ part i- 
ci pat ion may be left to rely on occasional 
articles found In the rieWs media, or. those 
offered for a Fee From private organizations"; 
Severn i articles of note in recent times in- 
c'tide the following: 

Scht-man, Tony, "The Thrill of It All," 
Pa m i i v Week i y , Nov em he r 11 , 1979. 



"Summertime and the Spending . Ts I-asy," 
IKS; News and World Report; July 31; 1978, 
pages 16-j 7 . 

"How .Americans Pursue Happ Iness;" U.S.... 

News arid World Report, May 23, 1979; pages 60- 
76. 

.."Leisure Boon-Biggest Kver and _ St i j i . Crow- 
ing;" U:S. News arid World Report, April 17, 
1972, pa K o 52. 

These _ furn i sh _ t idb it s of . informal: ion on 
participation, facilities, and spending. of 
Americans on a variety of sports arid leisure 
ae L : v i t i es , alt hough the re appears no t to be 
any consistency in the activities chosen. 

The most comprehensive source of these 
i so 1 a ted p leces o f in format ion dri exist ing 
part ic ipat ion , spenci ing and fuci I it ies is i 
p robab I y .F.pperson ' s book ; _ "Pr i vate and Com- 
niereial Reefent ion" ( 1 977) pages 74-80, How- 
ever it tod is a collection of statistics from 
a var i el : y o f sources , some of r'wi hi gh 1 y 
questionable, and the data is now three years 
old. 

Other limited sources have included studies 
clone by government agencies but not published 
such as.. "The rmporl ance o f Roc re at ion to t lie 
Economy" (Reaver 1978). 

Da t a f rom n r i va t e sou re c s f o r a fee i tic. 1 iicl e 
the Travel Pulse, a research public it ion based 
on 5,000 indepth home interviews annually. 

Another excellent source dri sports arid 
i e isure part ic i pat ion in the pr ivat e sec tor is 
the Nielsen studies. These. have received very 
little aEterition iii the public sector. 

These studies are based on telephone inter- 
views with some 3,000 households and represent^ 
ihg_over 8,500 individuals, and a study of thirty 
different sports. Tlicy provide trend and demo- 
graph lc in f o rmat i on on Individual pa r t ic t pari I s 
as weii as households and also include data on 
equipment purchases for. most sports. They also 
Include special tabulations covering a variety 
of topics for specific sports: Sports covered 
in the survey include? archery, bascbal I (hard- 
ball); basketball, indoor and _outdoor ; bicycl ing ; 
boating; bowling.; camping; fishing; football; 
golf; handball; ruirit irig;. Ice hockey;. ice skating; 
jegg ing/bicyc 1 ing; motor biking ; paddle Eeriri Is ; 
platform term is _pool /b il 1 iards s raquetball; 

rol ler skat ing; sailing; snowmobi 1 ing^ snow 

skllrig; soccer; softball; swimming, indoor and 
outdoor; table tennis; teririls, indoor and out- 
door; and water skiing. i 

Many sports equ ipment manufacturers and mar- 
ket analysts use the reports, available for a fee 
from the company. ft appears that private eriter- 
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prise ins again accomplished something that 
pub i it* institutions have not. 

SUMMARY 

It is evident that there. is no existing 
system of program either public of private 
that eaii track annual changes in private ahci 
commercial facilities or enterprises, there 
has been substant ial growth in programs to 
t r.u;k . changes. _in participation, of selected 
activities: However because this data lias 
been produced by private enterprise, there 
is a substantial cost involved in obt a in ing 
t he. stat I sties. The economic feasibility 
wi 1 I no doubt determine in the future which 
additional sports and activities are re- 
sea relied . 

The only other alternative for the future, 
in terms of complete trend data, is to en- 
courage the various industries themselves in 
groups to do so. This might be done through 
such organ Izat ions as the American Recreation 
Coalition, recently formed through the Dis- 
cover America Travel Organization in response 
to gasol Ine allocations and possible ration- 
ing. This organization, a group of 48 agencies 
and industries relating to recreation, have 
met several times and perhaps could provide 
a vehicle for possible trend data collection. 
The limitations of industry produced statis- 
tics would still be present. 

Another possibility is for the group such 
as the travel and Tourism Industry Advisory 
Council, appointed by the Senate Committee on 
Commerce, Science, and Transportat ion. .as an 
advisory arm to the Subcommittee bri Merchant 
Marine and Tourism, to put this as a high 
priority Item. _^"iie _ the ir_ first _ meet ing was 
in July, and their agenda and minutes are not 
open Eo the public, there are a number of 
nationally known persons active in recreation, 
travel and tourism on the Committee. 
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It may be unlikely however Chat any gov- 
ern mental vehicle can be used to produce such 
a product because of the changing nature of 
politics, policies, regional differ en cesin 
procedures and time required to accomplish 
the task. A recent effort at providing input 
into the National Recreation Plan for HCRS by 
a task force on priynte recreation is an 
exampl e . Descr ipt ion of the probl em is not 
important at this point, but .those involved 
can "attest to the problems with such studies 
and reports through traditional governmental 
agenc ies. 

What is the answer? This author isn't 
sure. Perhaps this conference will help find 
some answers. 
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TKAVKI, TRKNH5 AND ENI-KfiY 



I*.ipt? r presented at the Nat tonal Outdour Recreation Trends Symposium, 
Durham NH; April 20-23, 1980 

Thomas Si. Corsi, Assistant I'm lessor of transportation. University uf Maryland, College Park, MD 
Milton K. Harvey, Professor of Geography, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 



Ah st ra c t . --Th i s paper u t i \ i zes a va i 1 ab 1 e da t a sou rees 
to ions cruet n picture of adjustment patterns in vacation/ 
rec reac ion craVGl wi Eh respect to. both past and prospective 
f tie 1 p r ice /a va l lab i 1 i C y de ve lopmeh ts . The inc r eases i h 
fuel prices coupled with supply uneer taint ies that have 
occurred during t lie 1. 9 7 0 * s have strained the traditional 
vacation patterns of many American households,. _ Changes in 
the location of outdoor recreation centers wil 1 fullbw a is 
a consequence of the new travel patterns. 



INTRODUCTION 



A . |;i'i>i; raphe r r Prof. Wilbur Zelinsky, in- 
cisively suggested that one of the four major 
attributes of the American ethos was excessive 
mobility. This mobility consists of many com^ 
ponents including the uhiquitous journey to 
work; the journey for vacation and recreation 
ahei residential relocation; It should be 
noted, however, that when Zelinsky wrote his 
book . Ame r (cans had nut expe r ienc ed t he t rnuma 
of tlie l. ( )7 i OPKC oil embargo, nor was the na- 
tion under the fohstaht specCre of increasing 
fuel prices, and the ever pervasive gloomy 
forecasts, hy various organizations, of im- 
pending shortages. Basically, therefore, 
tlie environment within which American mobility 
patterns are generated has changed from ah 
almost friction less space to a constrained 
high-friction space. The resultant spatial 
patterns have to be _ d i f fo rent . . The aim of 
rliis paper is to briefly identify recent 
changes in recreation travel within the 
United States and tlie socio-economic founda- 
tions of those changes. 

CONCEPtUALiZAtibN OF CONSTRAINED 
RECREATION TRAVEL 

Tlie present pattern of recreation travel 
is constrained at two interrelated levels: 
the national availability of gasoline and the 
f i nam: in ! _ rea 1 luca t ions hy individual house- 
holds.' The national availability of gasoline 
has affected travel behavior by intermittent 
sho rtagos due to supp ly _cuc-of £ s and hy more 
effective control uver the quantity available. 



Wli I i e the 1 a tter h a s caused a g ra dual r i s e 
in the price of fuel , the former has occa- 
sional ly e rea ted _ rapid p r ice. increases from 
which the general trends in fuel prices - 
never completely recover. The impact ci f 
fuel price increases over a period of time 
lias led to a change in attitudes. Gradually, 
more and more Americans now helieve that the 
Fiic 1 crisis is rea 1 i ride eel and tha t tcchno- 
logicai solutions are many yen s from frui- 
tion. This ii 1 1 i t u d e _ change _has _ access i t a ted 
the search. by families. for ways .of adjusting 
to these Ii ighe r f ihahc Hi I demnhds Oh the 
f ami 1 y budget . 



The income of the average American fam- 
ily has been _ i no rea s i ng at a .rate that, is 
helot that of general inflation as well as 
fuel price increases. Consequently, since 
hudge ra ry rea 1 1 oca r ions ha ye no t he en suf f i- 
c lent to alleviate the financial burdens 
incurred hy families because of these fuel 
price increases, many households have had, 
and wiH in the future have, to make spatial 
ad just meats . i n their t ra ye 1 • Bas ica.l ly , the 
types of adjustments fall into. four broad 
c a t e g o r i e s : ac t i v i ty space red l ie t tori , 
ac t i-y i_t_y mode cjia nge . ^^t-jryfoy f r equenc y 
n » d u c t j on, and activi ty typ e change . Natu- 
rally, the. comh i na t ions _ o f these adjustment 
packages which ah individual household 
adopts vary by the stage in the life cycle, 
the soc io-economic s t a tus , the region o f 
residence, and the changes in the price of 
f uel l Ih this paper, we will attempt to 
discuss the changes ih vacation/ rec reat ion 
? v ?]_b c b'! 1 v i° r _ u ?ing ^iiese four types of 
adjustments as our framework. The specific 




reseuioii questions Hint emerge from CHosc dis- 
rtissions ihiimI itutf our rese.irih foci: (;i) 
What irr tin* trends in tlu l limits in th. 
recivaf i c iii .lit i v.i t V space?: (h) What are the 
trends in mode shifts for rtri- rent i oh? : . (f ) 
Wli it are tin 1 1 1 uJ In tin frequency of 
part ic ip.u ion?; and (d ) Wha t rre t he sti i t t s 
iii l lit* types of net ivit fes? Together these 
cover the broader topic of travel trends and 
encigv . 

YUV. PATA 

One ot' t tii.- most f i-iislriiC !h£ Initios for . 
-i si iri lu rs without the t unds to tolled their 
own il.it, j is tin.' availability of t he 'right' 
tl.ii.j; In such in:' tonics, the rosen rcher has 
to iisc the best av;i i t nhl v data and in manv 
in^t ma i x ~in 1 1 dui r ; i> not be quite adequate 
t r th- h..|ki it'll questions uncle r invis t i ^ i- 
Moh. As a. result, cone j us i ons may be tenuous 
:iiiil in iv lack comparability of sc;.» Ic _ and geo- 
graph'.', in spite of tliis, tlif findings iiiny 
tu us: i ul lor tilt i ill i t i 1 ii 1 1 i mi i> f hisic 
t rends . 

In «»ur search for data; the authors __ 
invest i> itod rnny d it l sotirtes. ind I" a ti 1 1 1 > 
d ruled lliJt t bc> would nsi tninr:Tirion from 
flu" 1 lol loving sources: 

j. Data from c lie* 1 97 S Southeastern 
Wjs.insii iv.. . i .m 1 1 PI inn i 10 Commission (SI WkPC ) 
Kiiorgv Use Travel. Survey in which the outbors 
uvro involved; That qiK'st iimna i re w.is devel- 
oped to determine bow shortages and higher 
prices of ji-isni ih'e have, in the past, influ- 
i ni ed i;id -\ v . in tln_ iutnre, i nf 1 m n; i r h c 
travel habits and patterns of _ households . 
The qiies t i ouiia i re w.is mailed to n random 
sample nf 'i % HH 1 individuals in the Sou £ beast - 
t ui Wisionstn rcy ion during oovemher 1 97 5. 
Over 1,4ft] or 1'i.H pi n rnt unable ri turns 

received (Corsi and Harvey, 1978, 1979). 

::. Data from the 1977 Nationwide Oiitdoor 
Keirt it ion Snrviv's Ccnerai P«^pi> 1 it i on Survey 
oh outdoor recreation were also used. Those 
ilarii are based on .i ria t [ooa 1 . samp 1 e of 4,02.9 
jinusi : iii>ids surveyed by telephone in .Ifirie 1977 . 
hit tins ji i pi r, wi in interested in flu 
cjuesi ions dealing witli t he impa e t e. f p resen t 
,vis<i 1 i in- p r iies on the number of trips, the 
li-hgtli lit' the trip, the f reqiioney .of trips, 
th: r.-.-d: used tor outdoor rem ifjnn activi- 
ties and the effeet i>f possibie gasiiiine 
pi-ii-e doubling in the next si>: months on the 
iiumher of trips, The survey. was eoinlucted 
hv Op iii I on Rosea re b Corporation of Vf iheetnn ; 
\i I. rs. under i on truer with the llrrita^e 
Coiis.rva t i on and Rei-reation Servire (formerly 



the Bureau of Outdoor Rccron t ion) . 1 

Data froiri CHu 197 7 Nationwide Outdoor 
Reereatiiin's Federal Estate Sttrvey wure also 
used. Thin survey, which focussed on some of 
the questions in the National General Popula- 
tion Sii rvey ; was eohdiic ted at se lec ted ree- 
reatibii areas within the Federal Estate 
( i t jll federally-owned land man i\-,o6 at 
least . in. part . for publ ie outdoor recreation 
activity) during the winter, summer, and fall 
months of 1977 by the Heritage Conservation 
ind Recreation Service (HCRS1 , A total of 
13,729 interviews wen completed. 

6 . The authors z tsa employed data from 
the National Trivcl Survey, one component of 
the Census of Trm po t it i on conducted 
the U.S. Bureau of the Census. Its purpose 
is to provide s ta t is ; ica 1 . da t n on the volume 
and characteristics jf all hoh-comraut liig 
trips totalling 100 niles or more from 
origin to des t i nnt ioi. . All surveyed house- 
holds provided information on the trips 
taken (such ns mode of travel, trip purpose, 
trip expend i tures , etc.) by every membe i* 
of the household during the relevant yea ,• 
as well as on the general socio-economic 
characteristics of. tho household. The 
results from the three siirvevs conducted thus 
far for the years 196"', 1972, and 197 7 ire 
now a va l 1 ab 1 e (U.S. E u r e i u of the Census, 
1977; 1979). 

5. D;ita fr»im a survey of households 
in six metropolitan centers (Chicago, Hal las- 
Fort Worth , I.os Angeles.,. New York City , 
Phoen ix; arid Salt_I.ake C i ty) conduc ted in 
April arid May 1979 was used;. Approximately 
1500 randomly-selected households received 
the survey in the mail. After follow-up 
efforts; Che response, rate was 23.1 percent. 
The direct foeiis of the survey was on 
actual and potential changes in recreation 
travel in response to the availability ind 
price of fuel (Burke and Williams, 1979). 

ft. The authors eorisidored a sampling 
of 1500 resident^ in the State of New York 
during November 197 9. The survey assessed 

l BbtH the General Population Survey arid 
the Federal Kstate Survey are components of 
the 1977 Nationwide Outdoor Recreation Survey. 
The 197 7 Survey is the sixth in a series of 
national household surveys conducted by the 
Heritage Conservation and Recreation Service 
and its p redecessors , the Rureau of Outdoor 
Recreation and the Outdoor Recreation Resour- 
ces Keview.Commission. The primary purpose 
of the 197 7 Survey was to provide . background 
i nf o r ma t i on for t he Th j r d N ationwide Ou idoot 
R^crej_t_mn PI in of which it is an appendix 
The" Plan's wiTl be published by the HCRS, U.S. 
Dept. of the Interior tn early 1980. 
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actual travel heliavibr response to t lie li 11^41? 
[mTciSi's in fuel prices .-mil supply inter- 
ru.P.U'*ns experienced during t lit- summer of 
I'J7') and anticipated changes in response . to 
ailu i t iotia 1 ftiel piiie nic revises and siipply 
restrictions. Although the siirvt.-v emphasis 
was no t spec i f i ca j \ y 011 ri;t: rea t ion t ray e I , it 
was i nc I uilfil as an import ;mL travel category- 2 

flik ANALYSIS z TUKNDS IN ACT T V ITY SPACE 



.Although tin' SKWRPC. survey was res t r i <_• t ed 
to Milwaukee, its result's concerning activity 
space reduc t i < mi recreate a baekdrop Fur 
an.» i v;'. i ng tin' trends in this process. it 1 s*?— 
vjie 1 i* ; . and using the SKWRP(; data, we observed 
that f Me riuinher of . households who said they 
would either cancel vacation plans or take 
1 v ii it ion et » niicirtt r d istincc increases is 
t:,ov were finest ioued about their perspective 
responses tt» itu i'i isinjily higher fuel prires. 

Si net* 197 5, t lie price of fuel has contin- 
ued . 1 1 < rise, a nd i f t he i n t end ed achj us t men t 
p. litems reported by Oorsiand Harvey hold, 
the [iropoi i ioii of i hi population who have 
effected some nullifications in their recrea- 
tion space should be increasing. The 1977 
Nationwide Outdoor Recreation's General Popu- 
lation Su rvey of 1977, reported that. 49 per- 
u tit of the sample population siul that the 
price c f gasoline at that tine had caused them 
to make shorter trips for outdoor recreation 
activities. Tn.cont rast 47 percent said ir 
did hiit^ The 4 9 percent positive response 
indicates r ha t a reduction in the activity 
space for outdoor recreation is increasing. 
From present data we cannot accurately deter- 
mine the rate of spatial shrinkage in this 
activity space. however, we do Have, infor- 
mation about regional and st.c io- economic 
variations in this process. Basically, the 
data indicate that: 

i. The percent of the sample population, 
in each of the ten Federal regions, who said 
they made shorter trips than normal hecaese 
o f t He gaso line p r i c es a t . t he t ime of _ the _ _ 
survey, was higher than 44 percent. Overall, 
the high ratios ot people who took shorter 
trips is encouraging indeed; it indicates the 
consistent reduction in the activity space. 
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"Mr;. Davis T... Hart gen. Director of _ the 
Planning Research Unit, New York State Depart- 
ment of Transportation, made the results 
of the 1500 household survey available to 
the authors for this analysis. This assistance 
was greatly appreciated! 



i i . Regard i rig i ncotne , the data revea 1- 
e 4.. ^l 1 '' 1 ^ thqugb__ a 1 i income ca t egor ies 
exhi bi t . apprec iab le per c: en tage of peop le 
who took. shorter distances; lower, and 
I bwov-inidd le income f ami 1 ies , wi th i riebmes 
oi up 10 $15,000, showed a greater tendency 
to take shorter trips than families with 
higher . incomes. For example, while 56 per- 
cent Uf the households with incomes between 
$6,000 and $10,000 said they took shorter 
outdoor recreation t rips as a result of fuel 
prices at the time of the survey., the 
corresponding figure among households in 
the $25,001 to $50,000 income range was 
only 33 percent. 

_ iii: The above pattern is reinforced 
by the data for various occupational groups. 
Wh i le under 50 percent of the households in 
t b° P rof ess i ona 1 , managerial and clerical 
(s.-i 1 es ) groups took _ short e r t.r ip<= for out- 
door recreation activities, the proportion 
was considerably higher for the other becu- 
pat i ons . 

iv. Rei nforc ing the d ichotomy between 
higher and lower status families in activity 
space modification is the tendency for a 
h igher percentage of those wi th under 12 
years of education to take shorter trips in 
response to fuel prices than of those with 
mo re t ban 12 yea rs of eel uca t ion . The 
res pec t ive percentages are 57 (^mong those 
with . between 9 and 11 _ years of education) 
and 39 (nmong those with 17 years or more 
b f educa t ion) . 



v . Other interes t ing resul ts form that 
survey include. the greater tendency _ for _ 
people Iri rural areas, households with lar- 
ger f ami 1 ies and nbn-wh i tes to take shorter 
trips because of the price of gasoline. 

Although. the exact yes/no ratios we: e 
consistently lower, the above general ten- 
dencies emerged from the Federal Estate 
Survey conducted in the same year. 

Comparison of results from the 1972 and 

1977 National Travel Surveys indicate con- 
Y^Ocingly ^h? increasing importance of 
shor ter-d is tance trips j n the travel pa t terns 
of American households as the country moved 
away from ah era of inexpensive fuel arid 
abundant supplies (1972) to an era of higher 
prices and supply uncertainties (1977). 



Iri 197 2 trips (for alt purposes, includ- 
ing vacation, recreation, business, etc.) 
wi th a round trip distance of between 200 
and 399 mi les accounted for 39. 59 percent 
of all trips, while the comparable figure 



in I 9 7 7 was A V* . 5 1 percent. — an increase of 
9.92 percentage poinjtii. Trips, in nil miliM^: 
cat egor ies greater than '399 mi Us accounted 
for a smaller percentage (if tot.il trips in 
1977 til.m in 1972. 

The results are even more striking when 
Clio fiii'UH is outdoor recreation trips 
t v. 1 us i v e 1 . In 197 J trips between 200 and 
399 miles nude up 47.8 percent of all outdoor 
recreation trips, while the comparable per- 
centage »>> 1 *^ 7 7 was 60^5 percent — ah in- 
crease o I' 1J.6 pe rcentago points. Trips in 
tiie -»0p to 599 mi Le category t el l by 3.43 
percentage points f mm _ 20 , 99 percen t of out- 
ili-iir . rec rvat i oh trips in 1972 to 17:56 percent 
In 1977. In all other mileage categories, 
there were a smaller percentage of the total 
trips in 1977 than in 1972 (Table I). 

The iliiiv'e patterns are repeated when 
either vac.it ion trips or weekend trips are 
analyzed. As opposed to the Milwaukee data or 
the Outdoor Recreation Survey; the National 
Travel Survey data gives the only concrete 
evidence of the actual reduction in mileage 
driven bv Americans for various trip purposes. 

Iii a me to general w;iv; the survey of six 
mo t Kino I i ta a areas during the spring of 1979 
indicated 1 1, a t t lie subs t an t i a 1 price increases 
as we L 1 as supply, restrictions that occurred 
iii tliac year further Influenced trip distances 
for vara I i oh / roc rea t i on travel. In addition, 
th_- result*-'- suggested that further adverse 
ouanges in price and supply of fuel would 
exacerbate the trend toward shorter vacation/ 
roc i'e.i f i oh { r ips ~. 



T.abie 2 shows the re I a t i onsii i p be t ween 
varving fuel price _ leve 1 s/supp 1 y restriction 
programs and v.'if.it infi travel distances. About 
one half ot the respondents who had travel 
plans at the time of the survey said they 
wmiiii not tr.'ivi;i if fuel prices increased 
dramatically and /or restrictions were placed on 
supplies. Of those continuing to travel, a 
higher percentage would take shorter as opposed 
ti' longer trips. At currently pricing ieyeis, 
H.b percent. of the respondents, sa id.t hat . the i r 
v.ieal ion trips' involved less than 100_niiles. 
However, if gasoline prices rose to 5 12 - 00 ;i 
gallon or rationing occurred, t lie Co r respond i ng 

n i in v, l s would hi 1-1 mil 11.2, respectively; 
inc j uding the approximate iy r 'P percent who 
won Id. st op traveling. Thus, among the 
travelers, t lie pe re onl age . of all. trips ai— ountfd 
for bv those under 100 miles would be approx- 
i - it; 1 twice the 12.1 and ll 2 f i gun .-. ( 1 t< d 
above. In contrast, at current pricing levels, 
2K2 percent of file respondents . have vacation 
pi. ins involving trips of 2000 miles or more: 
In ^v( r, that figure drop^ to 'i pc rc etu is 
gasoline prices rise to $2.00 a ga 1 1 on a r.d . ~h 
peicehf under a rationing plan- Again, these 



figures would approximately double if hon- 
t rave 1 ers were exc 1 uded . 

Finaljy; . the New York State survey, 
taken iii the immediate aftermath of a period 
in which gasoline prices rose J5 cerits per 
ga 1 I on and supp 1 y shor t f a 1 i s reached 13 
percent for limited periods, showed a 
willingness among households to respond by 
taking shorter vac.it ion trips. Approximately 
|6 percent of the households said that in 
response to the L979_si_ tuat ion of price 
i he reases /supp 1 y interruptions they had 
moved their vacation des C i ha t ions closer, to 
home. Households were then asked what the it- 
response would be to gasoline prices i of 
$1. ..50 per gallon and a 20 percent suppLy 
rediict ah (buE iid formal rationing program), 
in response to the higher price situation 
r.nd in response to the supply shortfall, Z2 
percept of . the households said they would 
vac a f i oh c 1 ose r t. o home . 

Although these latter percentages are 
someviiat lower than responses glyen to 
similar questions in the 197 7 Nationwide 
Outdoor Recreation survey, we might make 
two obscrvati oris . First , the Mew York Stare 
resir ts may not be representative of the 
response. _ Second , .between. 1 97 7 (the date 
of tlie Nationwide Outdoor Recreation 
survey) and 1979 (the date of the New. York 
State survey) a numbe r of ho u se h o 1 d s had 
a 1 ready s ho r t en ed t lie i r yaca t ion d i s t a nc es . 
As a resul t, the. percentage able and. will- 
ing, to make further rediicfIons.woiild.be 
lessened. Un for tuna te Ly , the lack of com- 
p irabijitv among d it i sets makes mort 
definitive s ta t ement s j mposs ib le . 

From the available evidence, we can 
tentatively and very cautiously conclude 
t ha t t he rising p r i c v. i n ga so 1 i n e __hns re- 
siitEed in the substitution of nearby places 
for far away places for outdoor recreation. 
This reduction in the activity space lor 
vac a t ion / rec rea t i on trips re f j ec ts , rou- 
ceptuallv, the increasing pa l .rop i zat i on of 
i ritei von I rig .opportiih! i ies and the gtvulu.il 
cvoiutlcai ot a u it mn / r: e rc it ion u tuit •, 
spue i h a ra c ten 7 1 d b y c t r t ru <1 ist in. e 
f r ic f ion . With con t i nued gaso 1 i nc pr i ce 
i he reases ,_ we expect tilts shrinking to con- 
tinue, at least; for the M'Xt few years. 
Tins stittimnl inds t 1 i r i i i e i r ion , I 1 ro st nt 
trends in technology n 1 ^ manif(?sied in more 
fuel efficient automobiles and the possibil- 
ity of more nhuhdant alternative fuels 
would, to a limited extent, couritei'ai t the 
influence of rising, gasoline prices. flori- 
sequently, we.bi'iit?ye that, .over ..time, the 
interact inn ol al I these forces would pro- 
duce 'opt inia 1 I v 1 compac t out doo r rec rea f ion 
activity spaces. However, moi*e concrete 
research is needed before mo ro concrete 
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emp i r i ca 1 I v-h.isi.-tl i-iwir 1 us ions are possible, 

ANAi.YS I .S-TKKNOS IN ACTIVITY M()hK CllAN^K 

Oiie of t lie iiiosi persisfeiif rondeMcies ill 
studies «»i mode change is the general unwill- 
ingness hv tiii' i:i;ij(irit v of Americans in give 
up . t he i ami I v .iiih'i)ii.»l>i 1 1* for roc real i on aetiv- 
it ii-s: The flexibility, privacy and eoniforl 
;| ill'. 1 Ill t I'll' I"' ill . .i i i - L 1 5 1 T i h tU s ; xp 1 I uis 5 

in part , this pois isi oncv. A F i. » ■ r the MPKf. 
ep.ib.i rgo , .1 1 1 Liu- studios on mode change t'cin- 
i 1 rnu-ti this persisting tendencv - IK.KS's. 1 U 7 7 
surviHs (tha l- q tit s 1 1 I st in. Survcv and t he 
iiriii-r-i I IN ipii \ it i oil Survey) friil icate th.it 
illh-u ii i Ik r i i p. i t i oils of th< pnpul Jt ini In 
v s i r iiHis v.i'iy.r. tpliji- ..nul soc io-ooonnmie groups 
iliut i iii- teased t 1 1* ■ if- iiso of public l raiispot t n- 
ti tii i r us l or re: u it ion i re* hi^h, i lit 
sji i t t s . 1 1" t - not .is d r .liii.i l i i- .is in tilt* ease of 
.ii- 1 i v i t v sp u r rt'dtii' t i nil . 

Tlif results iiF tlit- Ca/herii 1 PopiiKii inn 

siil'Vi-V sItc»Wfti til.lt nil 1 v 1 r i percent of those 

survoved said that i lie price of gasoline al 
Mie.tmc iif the survey had caused then tn.nsi: 
puhl ik i r in.^j) >ri it ion for outdoor rcrh ii imi 
in contrast to tin- percent who made shorter 
trips. iii'VvVcr, such variables .is income, 
r.jnilv, and rare surn to influence the prnpcu- 
siiv fn utilize piibl it- . r taiispon ,-j t ion more 
t ri-ijiii-h l 1 v . Individuals In tlio lowest, i i ■ * >cric- 
br. it' r t. s were more j i 1 y than those in the 
higher income brackets to util i_sse public 
t.r.iuspo rt at i on for outdoor .nv re.it. ion t ravel . 
'wi i le 22 peroohi of i hd i v i dtia 1 s with family 
income*: under $6 , (10(1 s.i id they used public 
l r insport.it i on more frequent ty as a result of 
hi .hoi. prices I hi m 1 1 ili i m. 1 l > n r. irneug I hose 
with income lu'Iweeh $2 S . 00 1 si\U\ $ r iO.OnO was 
on 1 v l i peroehi . in addition, while on I v 12 
percent of those in i'amilv units of two mem- 
bers sai.l t iit-v usi-t! public t ranspni* I a l. i on 
rii-re f r < -(j < ion t 1 y , the e oiop.i rab 1 o fipjire nmoni! 
tin »so in fahiilv units of seven or more members 
v.js j? peri rni . i'inallv, while i»iilv \\\ pi-rfehr 
of Ihe wlii Li; respt>niii?nCs said tlicv tised pub- 
lic _t r.i nspo r t a t i on , t lie matching f ".>',iiro for 
blanks was \ \ poriohf : 

insult = - tin 1072 ind 10 7 7 \ 1 1 i m i 1 
'i'rayi-j surveys reinfi.»ri'e the argument that 
fiji'l price j nc re. isos / su pp 1 v uncertainties 
a i not c; pit it ill Amrii ins t r'vn Lin i "r nit- 
ruth Mes. in 107J, p»:rc<>nr of all niiidonr 
rnTi'.it ion l rips were h v the auto-trnek motJe, 

1 * * ' 7 » I h i s Pereentaue hail shown only a 
slij-tif decline lo 0] ju'ii'rrit . This t hatl^p 
w.is .iccounied fnf sli^lii >» >i lihs Hv i lit* bus. 
train, and airoiane modos. In '971^ those 
:;n»de>; Were involved in l.S, 0.1, «hh1 "j.2 
pi-hi'tu, respi.of iVL-.lv, r»f the outdoor rocroa- 
Lii'ii trips. i'lv 1077, these pe rcen ta;;e? 
in.-reased to ? . ft t 0.2, and i . 0 pcrrout , 



ri.'spec fj i ve 1 v . The doiihliii^ i ii flit* p»> re oh C.i>;i 
of oiiiiinor reere;itii>n trips accounted for 
bv t lie bus a nd I ra i n modes , wjii j c of 
import, nice , are sma 1 1 in magnitude comparod 
to total travel. .The unmistakable overall 
nun 1 us l ui frem he t>j.> surva ys i ^ thu 
i hrouj;h i 0 7 7 Americans preference for the 
automnh i lo f or vac at i on/ roc rea t i mi travel 
renin i ned f i rm . 

Kesiil ts from the survey of households 
in si y. me t ropo \ i (an a reas du r i ny 1079 s up— 
ports the proposition that the automobile/ 
roe v oaf ion veli if le is the ddmiiianC mode for 
v 1 1 it i c n / r t < nit ion trivil Tablt 3 tlcirlv 
sliows tliat additional fuel price increases 
above the current levels at the time of the 
survey would hrinv; about ma jor changes in 
tlie decision of hoiiseliolds Ld travel arid 
on 1 y modes t i tic rea st»s in the use of public 
transportation. Thus, the use of airplanes 
increases, from 19.0 percent of the respon- 
dents wi t H the level of f;nso 1 i tie p f i ces «i t 
the time of the survev to 23,0 percent with 
Kasojine at $2.00 per j;;il ion. At current 
gasoline price levels, 2 perceiir of tiie 
respoiident ; Use trains for y.it-.jX iori _C r.ivel , 
Hiordin) to survev results This figure 
increases to !i . '3 percent as the price of 
gasoline increases to $2.00 pel" _ x*a 1 1 on . 
Somewhat su rp r i s t nj^ 1 y , . dar a in Table i 
shows hit iiierease in the percentage c.f 
respondents utilizing the bus for vacation 
t ravo 1 us the f ue 1 pr ices i ne rea se to t he 
S2.00 per. gallon level. These results 
confirm i he contention that public; t mil's - 
pert c.i L i : >n mode;- will receive on\\ modest 
increases in use as fuel prices increase 
with respondents preferring to cancel plans 
rathef than to ad*)pt alternative modes. 

The questionnaire for i hose, in rho six 
ne l r.ipn I i t an areas also examined the in- 
line nc e of h i gbe r f ue 1 prices ne eompan i ed 
bv a general rafinfiing.progr.1m limit: irig . 
t nti '"'din le to fit) gillons per nonth The 
effects on mode choice for vacation travel 
r*< i n fo rce the patterns obsef ved i n response 
to the price i nc reuses _wi t hour a rationing 
prog.rani: The major differences are that 
i h. df i is ion tin i m< o 1 v it it ion pi ins is 
se 1 ec t ed hv a h i ghe r percen I: age ^^ f the 
respondents and that the decline in the rise 
oi ret* te.il ion vj bit les is even more pn>- 
lu ii i c u d thin I \v di i line in lutomobih. 
use. Indeed, with a rationing program and 
52.00 per gallon gasoline prices the per- 
centage (if respondent" s _ us i ng_ p i ck up campers, 
motor homes, arid travel trailers declines 
to 0.0, 0. i, and 0.7 percent, respectively, 
these findings have spot: in j significance 
to tb«' recreational vehicle industry, 

Final lv, the New York State study .showed 
thai. .• modern re percentage of respondents 
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would utilize public t ranspnrtatioii modern 
»i>r v.io.it ions in view of recent and prospec- 
tive fuel price increases arid siipplv uncer- 
tainties, thus, t r > percent of the respon- 
dents i nd i v iii lIkil tiii-V used public 
transportation for vacations under current . 
conditions at the time of the survey; It is 
important to note that the question did hot 
indicate what percentage of these respon- 
dents would have utilized pub lie transporta- 
tion hjiuies for vacation rogardteiss of Che 
eiieri;v picture. Never t hi? 1 ess ;, tin.* percentage 
suguest £ng they would use public transporta- 
tion fi»r vacations increased to 22 percent 
under, .i situation of $1,50 gasoline prices 
.uul tii«* separate situation of a 20 percent 
siiorit.iii. these percentages seem to be in 
lino witli ivsuI ts obta i ned in the 1977 
Nationwide Outdoor Recreation survey. 

In siiinriiarv, the evidence indicates that 
wjii it.; manv households mav he willing to 
change fr<»in a .large* to. a sma 1 1 compact car, 
or t«"> rediice the use of _ rec rea t ion vehicles; 
L lie nia j o r i t y a re no t willing to sac r i f ie e the 
f 1 e x i b i 1 i t v , privacy a nd comfort of the 
hid i /id uul automobile. It appears that they 
prefer the a_l terna t i vc _ of cancelling Cnc trip. 
This trend should continue in the foreseeable 
i iit iire. 



ANALYSIS - ACTIVITY FREQUENCY REDUCTION 

In 1 0 7 , the study bv Peskin and his co- 
worker;-; in the tipper income suhurhs of Chicago 
observed that the gasol ine shortage during 
the iMMX emhargo caused trips Co be reduced 
in i" requeue v . they also observed a tendency 
for trips to he linked into mult i -stop 
journeys. Expected ly, the rising price of 
fuel since the embargo has continued to cause 
m inv households b institute such trip mod- 
ifications. This conclusion is supported by 
the (Jenerai Population Survey which indicates 
that in 197 7 , about 4 7 perccn:: ol thns** 
interviewed reduced the number of their out- 
door ret reat ion trips. Trie geographic and 
sec io-ecnnonii c variations in the patterns of 
aetiviiv frequency reduction is similar to 
f lia t .d i «?(■ its sod for activity space reduction. 
Kricfiv, people with higher than average 
red need participation rates tend to he males, 
genera] lv between 25-44 years of age, with 
a family income of $ IS, 000 or l^ss,_ and with 
less Fliari 13 years of education: Furthermore, 
they tend to be craftsmen (operatives), 
farmers, se rv ice- 1 abore rs and housewives. 
Geographically, tiiey reside in rural areas, 
arid tend to be no n- white. 

Sonic idea of intended reductions in the 
frequency of outdoor rec r ea t i on ac t i v i ty can 
be interpolated . from the responses given by 
the sample population in the General Population 



Survey to the . following question: If . the 
jirice of. gasoline doubled within the.n^xt 
six months, would this be likely to limit 
tit curtail the number of trips ybu might- 
take by automobile for outdoor rec rent ion 
activities?" .Overall, 80 percent said they 
would ; For al 1 regions arid soc to-economic . 
group*., at least 65 percent said they would 
cither limit rr curtail the frequency of 
trips; an increase of 32 percent over the 
situation tri 1977. These.chnriges are also 
evident from the Federal Estate Survey. 

The survey of individuals in the six 
major metropolitan areas also, es tabl ishes 
the rather dramatic effects t h > E additional, 
subs ta nt i -» 1 fuel price i ncreases by them- 
sel ves or combined wi th an overal 1 rat ion- 
ing program will have on the frequency of 
vacation /.recreation travel. Table 3_ 
rovealed that among respondents who had 
vac a t i on p inns , if fuel p r ices remained 

at the existing levels (Spring 1979) , 

approximately 15 pe rc en t _ sa id _ th ey would 
not cancel those p 1 aris if fuel prices rose 
to $1.00 per gallon. The matching percen- 
tages in _ the face of fuel prices at $1 . 25 
per gallon and $2. 00. per gallon were 32.7 
arid 48; 4, respectively. 

The combination of night r fuel prices 
and a ra t ion i n^ program would produce even 
more dramatic effects on travel decisions. 
Indeed, with the i rit rodiio tiori _ef _ a ration- 
in;; program n nd no change in fuel price 
levels. 20 percent of the respondents would 
cancel their vacation plans. As fuel 
pr ic es i ric rease to n -el of $1 . 25 per 
gallon and $2.0(1 > n , the correspond- 

ing percentages > 44 4 and 55,5, 

respectively. I;. .«. : jder_a & e *} era \ 

rationirig program, i ..a i v iduals . noted _ a _ 
prefereriee for using their fuel . suppl ies 
for v;ork travel rather than savirig them for 
vacations. Over 63 percent of the respon- 
dents said they would utilize their supplies 
for work travel rather than for recreation 
travel, while only 28 perceriE said they, 
would not use their limited supply in that 
fashion . Unfortunately, the survey did not 
question respondents about the existence 
of alterriatives for using their, limited, 
supplies for the journey to work; We might 
hypothesise that a higher percentage of 
those with alternatives would save ; fuel for 
rec rea tiori travels than of those with no 
a 1 terna t ives ~. 

The New York State survey revealed that 
16 percent of the respondents said that 
cancel Yr * tons of vacation plnris was one 
change ti.cv had made in response to the 
fuel price increases during 1979 The 

percentage indicating that they would 

caricel vacation plans remained at 16 percent 
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in tlu ivuu oi t tic 1 priics it $l,Sf) per 
g.ilion .1 nJ im'iv.isni tn oniv 18 piTi-ont in 
(iir event ot .i 20 pei'coiii supply rod in- 1 ion . 

Ag.iiii, these results differ siiriu'wiiai 
from those present rd in tin- s i x mo t ru|n> I i tun 
area survey. Indeed , . I he p'-rconiuge noting 
.in ihtei .ion" to OiliioO I \\iciEl(ui pl.ihs. in 
NVw York State is qui to .i Hit lower than the 
pi'i i i iit i^i of ri spi.mii ills in tho six mi trnpnl- 
it.ni .no. is giving such an. i nd ira t ion . Vol, 
between tlii- Spring of 197 9 (when the s i . 
major ijit ■trvp!: 1 i t in Hi i siirvtv wis tiken) 
.i nil October of J M 7 4 i . $ 1 . 00 per ga II on tool 
prices hec.inu.- a rea 1 i t v - As a rosu i l; , i n 
Motolu-r 1 u;u , . $ 1 . SO gasoline prioos. did not 
si-i-.i .is drust if- lis t hov might have In -Mil" 
ju/u. iiidoi. il. t lie differences" mav reflect 
tlx- goiu-rai t endonry tor iiouseho 1 ds to ho 
more 1 i ko 1 v . i o . ipd i i »u o changes in response 
to hypothetical higher gasoline prices 
than to li iu ilH in ike thnse i hinges win n 
tin higher prius lu_c oru ,i reiiity in 
addition, the differences mav ho duo t o t ho 
d i f ferohcOs bolwOoii New York. St ate residents 
me! those in tho six metropolitan i rr is, 

Tin* above discussion indicates that wo 
would e>;poc t ; . w i t h future i no reasos . i n . tho 
price ot' gasoline arid /or with Clio adoption of 
t Jtiuiing p i ft nm , tint utivitv Frcqucn<v 
reduci ion would continue, although rho specific 
magn i t ado of tlio reduction has not been 
do'" i h i t i vety osT.ili 1 istiod : In many urban 
jro is, such rrduttions m,r> necessitate mo r. 
pressur^ tin urb in fore st re-sources and urban 
neighborhood parks. 

ANALYSIS - ACTIVITY TYPE CHANGE 

Activity subs t.i tuM on . usun 1 1 y occurs 
either because of changes iii tlio life cycle 
or because of economic far tors such .is cost 
of f. lit i q li l pin i nt , lost of transportation arid 
cost of participation. It ran also occur 
bor auso of char -os.. i n occupation or residen- 
tial relocation Voir tlio topic Under study; 
cost of transportation, which directly i iii — 
p i. ts on ntlii r costs, is tin. primary t onsid- 
orotion. Horausr of the increasing ^asojino 
prions, wo oMpoot ;ih. ihcroaso in the. number 
nf ponplo who havo rhanyotl tlioir niitdoor 
rocroation artivity sot. iiowrvijr, vorv littlo 
daLa aro availahh' on this very import an t 
topic. The following pnrn^raphs summarize' 
some of the fa^ts Cliar Have boon osCnblisbod. 

I lbK A present d ira from the National 
Travel Survovs ro^ar^inR mode so 1 or t ed for 
oiitdoor rt't roat ion in 19 72 and 1977, The 
dif. i hidii itr thir n subst ant i a J 1 y lower 
pcreenta^t of stub trips lnvolvrti an auto/ 
t r ue k wit h c amp i n^ oq n i pnn. n t in 1977 tn'n in 
1972: Tins mode accounted for 30.09 percent 



of the trips iti 1972; but only 17.85 in 
19 7 7 - a dec \ i no of i 2 . 25 peri: e n taj;e points." 
Tho do 1 iiH iii sign 1 1 ir itn t nj ttie auto/ 
truck mode with camping et| u Ipment; , . 1 a r^e I y 
tiff sot iii the growth of tlio outn/rruc.k mode 
without camping oijulpnioiiij Hiijjlit lie 
e Kp i a i nod i n pur t by tho i nc rea s i n*; 
impur taneo of sj»orter trips for .outdoor 
reoreatioh In 1977 over 1972.. Perhaps, 
with rrdut ed trip distance there was i 
hssttucl tendon: v to hiin^. e imping equipment 

alonK' Unf or t unate i v , mo re clo f i n i t i vt- 

sEaiemerif s .-ilicnil the siKni Hcaneu of these 
fSndinjs lonu rnlnj? i h iiigin>| types ot rtt - 
r r t i tin h t i v i t i j- s Is i mpos s i b i l given t be 
da ta i i m i r a t i oris . 

A set nnd t u t ( nnciprhf ii£ chaii^in^ tvpes 
nt rttrrifion .Ktivlries in respo st to 
higher fuel pr ii es/uni crtain supplies is 
tlio dee 1 i no i n roc rea t ion veil I c le sa 1 es I n 
res j>o rise to tl rariia tic shifts in t he price/ 
aviilibiiirv pie fair e Thus, in tin 
immt di lfa post-t mb irpi d:iys, tlie s.ik of 
recreation vehicles fel 1 hy ^0 percent 
(1972 vs. 197A sales). Although saK-s 
gradually increased in 1 97<» / 1 97 5 , it was not 
u n r i 1 19 76 r. h a t tbt > r eat Ik a I pre -tnln r • o 
ievois. Tilt* same .shock waves hi t the in- 
dustry during tlio oarlv part of 1979 as 
fuel prtres increased shn rp 1 y _ and spot . .. 
shortages developed. Sales plummehted 50 
prrttnt in 1 97 9 ovL-r the I 97H period ^ 
Although then, are t>r > jet t i: ns of slight 
sales i hi-roases dur i no; 1980,. it appears 
that the rebound prnros^ will lie slow 
and dependen t upon tlu- a vt>idarice o f 
additional shock waves. 

Yet, this scant data does not. directly 
address tlio important quest ion of how 
individuals have ehangt d their activity pat- 
terns in ri.'Sponso to recent _ events. This 
remains a major research gap as vet u i- 
hd dressed in the existing literature 



CONCLI'SIONS 

During the 1 970 1 s , the nation faced two 
traumat ic eMper ienccs wi th respet; t to fuel 
prices .and _ava liability . First, during the 
Fall of 1973 and Winter of 1974 in the .. 
aftermath of the Arab oil embargo, gasoline 
prices nearly tloubied and lines developed 
as significant, supply shortfalls occurred. 
Then; during the Spring and Summer of 1979, 

^p-u i on i i i c it j ttn win 1 ; sili ^ and 
Jdrorasts t.ikon ironi: "Ma rket i ng K' pnrt , " 
Ker i-o;i t i» n Voliir 1 <■_. I ndus.t rv. Assoc i a t ton . 
Chant 1 I I v , Va , , I 979 i ?!r : W : K : Cirpow pro- 
vfik'd i • opv ot tin npiit l a I In nitlnas 
His insights trm ern fug 1 1 : f >■ c_ re 1 1 i on 
vehicle industry wore also most informative. 
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iitti .'-Mir ve.iis of re 1 .i it i ve 1 y Hi i nor priie 
i r »■.!•,••-: and i i n i I i-d sup|i j v _ prnb I cms , ^iso- 
! i ju i.-i-s i n* rt-.ist-tl by .it least i r > eeuis 
;».-[• .-..il lo;i supply sliiif f i'al Is ol JO . 

p-rit-iii «>.-, ii rt'iii i'ii soim- areas. Bv iitiliz- 
f:u, .iv. i i 1 lli j e dat a s.uiri e S , we il.j Vi; «i t t "iii|it ftl 

t.i i nustnii't ,i.pu:i ur<' o i ,ul j us ' iL'iiL pat- 
terns i ii vai a t i >h/ ree red £ loii travel with 
ii : a>e»t to both p.isi .m.l prospective 
; ! :M i. i- '.iv.ii 1 ah i 1 i t v deve i iipim-ni s . 

A-: su:-i;£ir 1 :'>tl Mi Tablt S; Liu-. tour 

'jtl -!;;! I 1 1 -K O. - ^ cj 1st II *S t ii 111 tills. paper 

hive h.-t it inti w l > t j 1 «J be used in varying 
de-.-j/ees, Tin- most s i_.;ni t ieant .ul j usi men! s 
u uid : -. n tin- .i« i iviiv rtp.li"* 1 roduei ion. 

• i ; ■ . nt .tin it of cliC^i i Ii ihi?t 
vni : ':•»■ ti)'- .-. i". ui u. i i iTif i" ^t-riri 1 n r si r»»ri>; 
r. .• i : .uit.iimr r«-c rent Ion eonl.crs 
1 1 - - ... i i '.'•}/'] in. I he ri-p 1. nt i.»f t he . p resell t 

, ■ ■ j r f t : ? ir h (nit i on i I „ r~i*j*f off 1 1 , 

. . ; : i '.it in l i nil rsj h i i wu- 1 e r 

i ! !■. : ; v i r «■■.-. i mi. i i and ioeaj rt-i' i inn 
.«::!■•:••.» I:: this pi'oei-ss, t In/ forest 
i . >ii t > ( -s i round liiri-e me t r npo 1 i t a n areas 
•.. :::d in i :ic re i>: i tl\: deri.iiiil. 

A* »-ii. data irciii t'lyist inj; surveys 
; i . j I. -if i :;d ieat. iosi th.lt . there has been 

! . ., ^M.-ii: t-- :">>d< rate shift in various 
: i . •: iMii'li. t r.it!>;>, -r t .it i on iHr re. ren I i en 

; : ■ , I 1:11 'Ol. i si tint i ■ ' 5 
i » ■ *.i J . I -4 .1-; wo \ J .is voutu'.ei iivi- 
It-' vi I M xu\ to iii. i I i ze pub 1 i r nis- 
r r vr ill ii it t r : ii i .in t i i 

. : : jv . .i : : . adah 1 •■ public t ranspn r t i- 

: r.i 1 i v not a v.i i I ah 1 f t n rr.Ti'.it ii-ii 

: : Pi:;," ,;r.'wt!i in piiiili>- t r.i nsp > » r t .i t i »mi 

j. > . Ill ' '' 1 ! ■ - ; 11 Ii I V 1""' : 

■ ■• ■ j : :i ■•! .: vi:r::. :. : pr.^-f.ir.s tii prnviiii: 

i i i .■!■.! :.»rr ■ ■ ' t 1 > 1 us t pufi I 

■ : .-■ : '. i i - - pr i:.".ii i lv bus t r.ins:un , t .i- 

■ - • . ■ : • > i - 1 ' "*■! r<- p 1 J *• - 1 ! .it 
: - i >r i i i t ■•• • 1 5 1 -r 



»; :•• ;., r i< ■> r»i i i >mi w-ii i f h's 

. \ ; h ■ I :■ 1 1 ii t uf >■ 1 'i ; rp 

i v i • ■ i ■ ■■. i'-tjpii-.l w i : h -upplv 

• •. • « 1 i ' ; : ■ i l ' r - 
i ;. . i../i?i;- 1 i-i r :--m---. 

■ j . • i : i >r- ■;..). ] ■ ] \ t " . i,-p,T: ' '"I I 

■.■■•'.■.(■ ; t b- : r ! r-> i ! i f i i i » • ■< 

■-. : . « ; ': j . »t j ^ » ■ tii » 1 ti- . 

: v > .-.iv.-. t i-> v ;}.;. ^ « 

: f -. : < ■ ■ ;■ ^ i I * s i.ul 

■ • . ■ 1 ■■ " l ' j i : ='i . 

f Ml;, i H I : 1 > fill 

. • - i f ; ' i v ; . i : 1 1 thf . ■ ; j f i • ■ 1 1 1 'rj»"t if 

i .■ . s :.f r ■ . r- « : i ■ ti , . , < > li i «' 1 «■ ! s 

.<•■•.: i -lii t i-«ii: :'->;. ii :• - :i i i 

: : t i iii !i— -.i-'!ii>!ii ■ 

. . I I i i i q I " o t ii 

. r 1 . : . ." j r : i ti I .! ; [ i ■ 



THi? Ability t»^ liiriv'iist t ri»htls iii tvv- 
i i itinn/viL it inn Lr ivt l i t rtj^ptuist to 
higher t'lici prii-cs .ind/or supp i .y unc or- 
t .i i ti ' i o.rt is. Ii impf r -il by limit fd tl.i t a 
riiitiri'os" AM tlioiij'Ji iOrtiiiti troiitls tiiu'f" fcv \ 
»it.itiv questions .ir. . 1 1 ■ i' i un.injiwi.riti. Thiis, 
'jurvt-v rt.-« p< iiiJ t-n t s li.ivf b-.-un ..i'imis i isLotiL 1 v 
s t.U i n>i t ha t t Ijc i r v.u at inn / rtM-rca t ion t r i p 
dist iniL: lit. tii i r* io>5 s in t Lsji.iiisi' En t tit 1 
pt ji-i- ituTiMSfs . Intiocil, the Census iii 
i i .i ispurt.'i C ion showed that a snbst ant [a 1 1 v 
hi^lu'C pLTi i-tua^o of. the ryrruat ion trips 
iii \"in tlian ih \')72 were for slit)rccr 
alt ini cs. Vl t the d it I ^ive n^i pi. turf 
it i tin spttiiiis if tin shorter trip-:. Arw 
hctisoho 1 tls I'm' us i nn t lie i r ive roa t i mi/ 
vai-.itioii frips on re^i'-'tia I /mc t ropo I i t ;;in . 
s i 1 1 pk t xi 1 1 is i v . 1 % ; A 1 1 1 1 n it i v e I v i rc t lu 
l- 1 imi nat i tiy on i v tl.c yeariv trip t<i a 
n,n iuti;il siti 1 , iuit travfifnj; the sane ainoun t 
iltit itij:; the rt'st o\ the yearV Do Ow changes 
in ilist m. i 1 1 hi lid toi \ i: 1 1 i n/ rt . rc l- 
t ion travel nu-.in a i-fian^e iii art ivii.ies 
rn);.i£etl i ii as we 1 I '! 

At pi'i-'ieiif i alflioijj«;h il.i( a .sources havL* 
j i r.i ltKtj us witii -5 m b in! i n f c r i it lot on 
ti ip J i s t a iii - t-s , trip f recpu-ne i es , and mode 
ehoii-t' thev do not t-uabl e lis to answer the 
.ibnvt- (pios I it mis . Ytt , et" f or t i ve ree r»?a t i on 

) i i mi i ii> during Wis- l*)Hf)°s t.tpiirts .ihswt r.v 
to sir, h dttiiUti rpics t ion^ . lo tkquittl, 
.inswer siifh inquiries, dut.i noeds Ln be 
j^athert-d aboui. v.u.ai ion patterns over t iine 
( r . i ; the siv-- liotiseho hi: In the lhst-rn e 

it sin ti dec -ii ltd i nf m hi it ion, itinv ;>f the 
p 1 .i mi i u>* ■ i ssiinp t ions a nd resour c t- .1 1 1 or a 
t ions m.iv be i n ippropr i a r o . 

A . r i ins f) 1 ue i Iimli - line on out - 
door foi re.it ien. Hesiilts from the 1 { J77 

ill. awide Outd.to.r R: nit in Sin • l v slio^c d 
that. r }7 pi-reeni.ol" the rortpnndeli t s ' V i ewed 
.inLd'-^- r- r i ii i>n i s r f inpoffant" wli i \ e 
in ldd l . l .iii! J ^ pt r< i nr vi; ud it is 
somewhat important . iii>w-ever, tin- increases 
[ n.1 in.- 1 pr i » cs enup 1 je<! with snpplv nn« ■••r~... 
i.iihM-'S Hi. ir. h.'ve •Miurred dnrinj: the I ■ J 7 0 * h 
h iv e . n i d t hi triditiotiil i iflori 
p. it terns nt :nanv Ameri«an lioiisefn* Ids . 
A I 1 i-v i 1 1 i on _nr.mil i r.-J I I \} f stir !_ l s | rn i as 
! i-qu i r» s i * t" f t 1 1 1 1 i v e p 1 arm i oe based upon . dat n 

ii? is : hi it nil- nij available tail i I 
a M lui ia.v« it - h sul i st i nt sour: : m 

. ui - t h- mil j':al to tin i'Kfi-nr [ - - i hi t ra 
kji ve . i nd i. at i ons <> t I i ke 1 v res p-ui^es to 
i tint i fiih'd fiiel pri.i 1 inereases and snppK 
i i n ii ■ i ■ i" t . i i h t i e s . 



! 1 r '. Ha hii Voiiiiv;er , Miit diiiir He<- roa t Inn 
i'lanrur, division oj i i miu i do Ree re.i i i o>i 
i'l-innj ny, is ureal I v .ippri-e I a l I'd t"or liis 
assist ,i(ic" . 
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Table I. --Out door Recreation Trips, Distance Traveled: 1972 vs: 1977: 



z of _ 

Trips 

19*72*" * 1977 Difference 77 vs 72 



:oo to 399 mi: 


47. 


,80 


60. 


.40 


+ 12. 


,60 


.'iOh" in 399 mi . 


20. 


.99 


1.7. 


, 5G 


-3; 


,43 


MM) to 7 99 mi . 


10. 


,60 


6. 


23 


-4. 


37 


800 to 899 mi . 


r*. 


.84 


2. 


82 


-2 . 


02 


1 , 000 to 1 , 999 mi . 


6. 


82 


5. 


.35 


-i. 


,47 


2,000 mi. arid above 


4 . 


, 31 


3. 


86 


-0. 


45 


Outside U.S. 




64 


3. 


78 


-0. 


86 



lii-tki-; lanes V . a nd W i 1 ] I • iiiis , . Pe t o r >' • ..i. t|?t) - 
il.is'M i:io I'rirt ^ .ihd Aviilnb.iii.lv:. What 
:"io rhev Sieau for Four ism? Utnli Tourism 
and. iiivriMt ii>!i Kevuw. H: I-K. 

T.: t Tlinr-ia* M: Harvey ; _ >1 i 1 t.ui L 1979. 

i:ii.iiiei'i in Vacation Travel in Kesponso 
i,i "i.»ier i'lii'l Shortages Lii Hi>;lior Prices; 
i.Mirua 1 oi" iravt- 1 Uesearcii. 17; 7-11. 

i'o'rsi. Hi^ma- : M. :iml Harvev, Milton £ : 1978. 
Toward a Casual /lode 1 to Kxplaiii Diffe-ftni; 
t). ;l i: ..j «. i « 1 1 • h- ! : i 1 1 rns is i IlmiU 
. ,j }j j ;.i„ t Kue 1 Pr i res . .lourna 1 nf 
j ;.Mi, r ';. ^■•..i-.iri'li: 10: 298-310. 



k. i ;1 !■ t ■ I . 1 1 ■ ii. 1 97 ) 1 in 
, ; , i I ■ M - . ,.; ( i s o 1 i tit Short ip > n 

frlviii Irivi'l Ki-li. vior.. Urban . P 1 nnn i n>: 
lijvi s i.^i , I'i-vii-ral Hir.liwav A- i ii i s [ ra I ion , 



Koiiiui Trip 
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.\ --Kol.it ton ship Between Fuel Trite Leve 1 s /Sopp ly Rest riot inn Pn»nr.im« 
.ind V.u.itton Tr.itfi-l i»i si din* k - Major Mel rupul 1 tnn Arws Survey. 
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s i - uc / 


SI ..'5/ 


si . 50/ 


52,00/ 


vehic ie/ 


A v.i 11. 16 li- 




I'l It iiiK 


B.i 1 Km 


(j.i 1 lun 


B->1 1 tin 




^•j 1 Ion 




mom h 




on Weekend 
... ._. .. . 


. t (i. m |UU ml . 




8.5 


7. fa 


8. 5 


12. i 


11.2 


1 3. 4 




9. "> 


12.9 


b.9 


8.7 


7.1 


9.4 


9 .4 


' - ..T) mi . 


21 . » 


!8.H 


16. 1 


13.4 


10.7 


n.8 


12.5 


10 - <W) ml : 


1H. j 


17.1) 


14.7 


9.4 


6.7 


tr.O 


7. : 


>MM) - I ml . 




10:7 


h. 1 


i.:9 


2.7 


J.n 


4.0 


Illl) - W'i » Tl . 


H . h 




4.0 


1 : i 


i ;a 


1.8 


1. 1 




ii. i 


H .4 


J . 1 


1 . j 


i . > 




2.7 




9.9 


8.0 


6.0 


1.6 






2.? 


, ' . - tvel 


0.0 


8.0 


31. ) 


50.9 




47. 8 




, ir. , . respondent s 


WlM li.id 


t r.ive 1 p 


Kins at 1 


i mo 0 1 


the siirv* 


•v r.- lnt 


■luded. 


*:,whi»»*rs indi. .ii 


«• piTi'*nt 


u( limiS 


.*>K»s r. 


•spo.id ! n 


e ! i\ 1 he 


K'.von tan 


,,;..rle!». 


i-iiM Burtr .i . 


J Will l.u 















Li}. I- K - -Re Lit Kinship Be two 


en Fuel Pr it- 


e Levels .ind 


Mode OioKv 


i or 


V.IC.U li 


'n Tr.ivel - 


Major Me t ropo 11 t.in Art'.is 


Survey. 




















Fuel 


PrU'e 






Mode Choice* 


Cu r re nt 
Levels 


$1.00/ 
Gallon 


S1.2S/ 

Ca lion 1 


Sl. r j0/ S 

iuii inn 0, 


2 . 00/ 
.il Ion 


Automobl le 


60. 5** 


48.4 


31 .4 


Hi. 4 


If.. 7 


P 1 l* kup C.inper 


4.9 


4.6 


1 . 1 


i . i 


1.0 


Motor Home 




J. 9 


2.9 


1 . i 


1 , 3 


1 1.1 .-i-l IriiLer 




4.6 


«!. h 


1.6 


I . 1 


M.-t.»r. v» le 


1.0 


1.9 


J . 5 


2. 3 


2. 1 


i'j.iiiv 


19.9 


Iri. 1 


21 .9 


2 1.') 


2 1.9 


h.is 


2. 1 


I.J 


2.3 


2 . 


2. 1 


It Illl 


2.0 


2. J 


2.9 


2.9 


3. J 


N. 1 Tr.ivil 


o.n 


14.7 


12.7 


44. 1 


48. 4 


* tin 1 v ri-spnndent s 


who h. id t r. 


ivel pi aim .il 


1 Ime iif t'it 


■ Htirvey were 


1 nt 1 tided . 


••Si.mli. rs IndK.it, 


■ percent ul 


liou.seho 1 ds 


respondlnK In t ml' i;lven 1 


•Iti'Kor leti. 


Suurii'l IturVe -in. 


i win i.imn ; 


1979. 
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Tab If i. --Outdoor Ri-criMtion Trips. Modt- Sfl fc t fd , 1972 vs, 197?. 
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Moii*:..ot. 

Tr.inipo r t <i t i i'ti 



1972 



1)1 f fiTi-m i- 
1977 vs. 7J 



An t »>/ T nifk 


w/o C.impinK Equip. 


63. 


96 


73. 


. 31 


+ 9. 


lb 


Auto/Truck 


w C.impinK Equip. 


30. 


09 


17. 


,HS 


-12; 




Bus 




1 . 


82 


3. 


.S9 


+ i . 


77 


T i .i 1 n 




0. 


10 


0. 


21 


+"u. 


, 1 1 


A i rpl.im- 




3, 


17 


3. 


9 1 


+ 0. 


7 b 


Ot (if i 




0. 


Ht> 


1. 


11 


+0. 





* I ti 197 7 trips in which -Mil 
i-.ii f Ror 1 zi'd Hrp.ir.it v lv . 
tf stilt" lor i'.»mp,ir.ib i 1 i fv '. 



•rt-ni modfs ulti 1 usi'd K«'lr»K and i-omlnK wirr*' 

proi tJuri' w.is nut ut i i izod in 197J. As .i 
iii-'h trips wvTL- t»xiiudt'd from tabular p n«si«n t .i 1 1 o 



Tahlt- — Casol im* Pr i irs /Aval lab 1 1 1 1 y and Outdoor Roc r ai t ion Aitivitlf 
The Future. 



t vj'i- nf Ad | us t mi>n( 
V i. it.ijjf 



At irlbuti- 



Activity Sp.ut 
Ki'diu t ion ; 



Shape 
Tendi'Mt y 



i.fiicr a I 
P.n if rn 



Modi' 

F.ffiiit-niv 



I n t f r veil i tiK 
Oppor t un it if K 

Nat ionai/kfKi"nai 
S itrs 

I nc rv. is i ng_. Impor- 
t.ina> of Kufl- 
Efntit-nt Cars 



At t 1 v 1 1 v Motif 



Car poo | Ing 



Tr.iin 
Ai r 



Rtrf ri-4[ ion 
Vehli It's 



A. t Ivitv Fri- Pur iodic! tv 

q 114 V K»dutti«n: 

Purat iun of 
At t i v i r v 



S I i gnt Increase 
Trac t- 

S 1 i grit 1 ncri'.isf 



Df< rt-asf 

S 1 i ght Change 



At t i v 1 1 y Tvpf 
Chan^i : 



Multi-Stop Trips I m rt'.is ing 
I m r ca* ink 



R.ito 

Tfndi 



Dfl errol or 1 bv 
Interest 



Optima 1 Cnmjt.i 
Shdpf 



Rfcgionul/Loi.ii 
Sites 

further _ Ini rv-isfs 
in Fuf i-Eff It rlfiit 
Cars/TfchnoJogii a 1 
Breakthroughs 



Moderate Increas 
Primarily .Anting 
Lower - I ncome 
Hoisfhiiids 

Some Apprt-i I ab 1 e 
Int rf.iHf 



Modcratt- tru_ n-.ise* _ 
Rcatrh ted t" High*! 
Intome iiotiHfi^ids 



Fu r i he r Dt't ! I ni' s 

Ktirthf r Dei re.isc 
I in rt MNc 

M.«rt' riiluri* ln< riM't-s 

Mure Future Int ri-ast s 

PjcUy-lKti-rnsint.tJ.].. 
Ava 1 labi 1 i ty Nf .irby 
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TRENDS tN STATE 0UTI5D0I 
TO PROCESS PLANNING: 
William H, Becker 



After a opcade of trial, _ a ...change in 

federal Planning philosophy Is forcing manv 
state recreation planning nrb grams to 
change, ten voars of experience showed 
that plans produced De^iodicallv _r"._? Ve C. v 
five. years grew „ stale and failed to 

provide the flexibility necessary to meet 
changing recreation markets and environ- 
mental problems^ Recognizing these 

problems, the Heritage Conservation and 

Recreation Service redrafted its oianning 
guidelines to ehobiirage brigbirig Planning 
nro^pssp^s, rather than .statin blaris. This 
rbift in emphasis, designed to give states 

flexibility neoessarv to coordinate 
p T^bM'W expenditures of .. Lair*. - and Water 
» '.'*\:Y' fiwi Fund f LflWCON) dollars, ha.i 
ji.it ^ ^hang' 1 in __^he vavs manv stages 
•i 1 "n«ji r *w;»'» . i h p i r comprehensive recreation 
P 1 anoi nr duties; 

Under the period in planning apb roach, 
states could »*eoe1ye _ _ up t-P__f^ ve Years' 
ellgfbillrv to use LAWCON funds. As new 
plans b<oame due, states Would reassess _the 
public's rate of part i ciDat ion in outdoor 

recreation activities, reinventorv the 

existing recreation fan il it ies , seek public 
input on recreation .issues, and determine 
a>Tii s 1 1 i bri arid development heeds for the 
n^xt fiv» years of action. Budgets and 
n f af f * f»,v recreation oianning expanded and 
rjnp' "":'.•». e»l on a five-vear cvcle like 
accord t oris . 

In the ebb nf the ovcle, little staff 
power existed fo^ data analysis and direc- 
tion, channels of nubile involvement 
closed, and da 4 " a and n^ODOsed actions grew 
staip". At the he 1 1 it of the cvcle, staff 
'■imp was oopiini^i the i ntense demands of 
comprehend \ nr a r id _ communicating. ..the 

for the. next five 
••~»ar«. In "borf , the beribdic approach 
n^odu-'^i ^lins, no veH_ Planners awav 

from ^ role as continuous adviso-s to 



;< ,..,. ,• p ri-sL'tit cci at the Nn'C i nhn l..(Hi tdoor 
a ,1 ' 11 1 r< s > nn, l)urh 11x1 Ml B Spr 1 1 

•SujuM-vispr. Research Unit; and Manager, 
HrU'.ir^i. and ivlii'v Si-rtiiih"; Minnesota Oo- 
:.,irtr:»-nt oi Natural Kesniirce, St.. Paul, Minn; 



I RECREATION FROM PERIODIC 

THE MINNESOTA EXAMPLE 1 
arid Ceofge Orning 2 

The process approach seeks to. level 
this cycle. By so doing, the planning 
staffs should be available to listen to 
concerned ci tizens , . monitor resource 
acquisi tibris arid development, give advice 
on fast-breaking issues , participation 
trends t maintain current inventories on 
recreation facility supplies, .and, __most 
importantly; help decision-makers on a 
continuous basis. 



Unfortunately, _ .unless _oianners 
redesign-, their approach . to planning 
Process Planning wil 1 require a constant 
amount of budget and staff equivalent to 
the height of the five-year cycle. Onlv E. 
H. Portp»\ ,c * PolT'^rv^a couid foresee public 
financial" -mpport for a new cadre of Per- 
manent olann^s A n state bureaucracies . 

Therefore, for Process Planning to come to 

fruition in state., outdoor recreation 

blabbing, every possible economy must be 
used . 

The primary economv possible is 

increasing efftotencv in data collection 
arid avoiding large-scale data . collection 
for Dlanning purposes that are not Part of 
ongoing agencv operations . This will frep 
time. for a mnre active, role bv planners in 
dav-tb-dav decision-making. 

.Though __the sppciflc methods o^ 
implempptation mav_ differ from state to 
state, the general . areas in which, to look 
for economv hold true across _ al 1 ._ states :_ 
these arpas are in the collection of 
resource, facility and user data, and 1n 

the collection _of_ public input. Data ? 

inveritorips rieed to. be collected on a 
continuous basis, must be computerised, and 
must be tied to the ongoing rpcord keeping 
functions of state agencies and to the 
courthouse records of local governments. 
Fublic input processes must be designed as 
part of the ongoing input into more compre- 
hensive decision structures such as state 
agencv long-range plans, legislative com. 

mi ttee Processes and regional plans. With 

the shift to process planning, efficiency 
in data del 1 verv bp comes important. A 
ouhlication .formal _ that accommodatps 
continuous revision must be developed. 
States must develop and implement computer- 
ized management information systems that 
can quickly process planning data fb' • 
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dav-to-dav decision-making. But last and 

most important , states_ must train, emolov 
and retain qualified staff, who .will move 
toward a data liaison arid a consulting role; 



EFFICIENCY IN RESOURCE DATA COLLECTION 

The essence of economical information 
Catherine; is t He u3e of secondary sources 
and ongoing, in-Dlace data input channels. 

Mariv secondary sources exist fo> 
^ssoiirbe data: state as well as U.S. 
Forest Se^v -1 ce inventories of vegetative 
cover, Soil.. Conservation. ..Service Soils 
Surveys and U.S. Geological SUrVeV rriabs all 
brovid* 3 ^eadv data sets for planners. If 
thp recreation Dlanne*- can locate a 
central, preferably computerized, clearing- 
house for these data, tbe.hulk_ of. resource 
data oo] lection is complete . In Minnesota, 
the State Planning Agenov oberates ,1ust 
such a clearinghouse, the Land Management 
Information Center- (LMIC'*. LMIC. stores 
resource data on a computer <Ted grid svstem 
tied to the land survey and courthouse 
records, allowing data .maooing and .the 
creation of. new, more useful variables ._ from 
t-.hp original data set. For example, if we 
v 3 -r to oroduce a maD of scenicailv attrac- 

. I, - r *^?.__. ,13 in3 Minnesota*s_ topograDhy, 
forest ~over and nearness to water as 



independent var iabies ± we _can. Ali _ we must 
do. is decide the data classes, determine 
proper scale and design map symbols arid 
patterns for automated map production. 
Figure 1 shows a scenicailv attractive area 
map produced in just this wav. 



In addition to the more traditional 
resource data listed above, the Minnesota 
Department of Natural Resource _has .created 
a public land ownership data set that, is 
LMIC svstem compatible. Unlike ohvsicat 
resource data, this cultural data changes 
often and must be continuouslv uodat«do 
Here is where ongoingi _ln-p_lace channels of 
communication come into olav. Bv redirect- 
ing. the land ownership Paper shuffle to 
include a kev-puhching step, land ownership 

records can be continuouslv updated. Thus ± 

with_minimal extra effort, qualitv data is 
maintained on an ongoing basis. 

If the situation dictates, othe^ tvpes 
of.data can be added to the system. __For 
example,, if mineral leasing in Minnesota 
accelerates to the point z m \±Z it might 
threaten recreation options! mineral leas- 
ing records will be added to the svstem. 



The. state, recreation planner, shifting 
from periodic to process planning, Will be 
hard Dressed to find a good secondarv 
facilitv data source. In fact, state 



Figure One 




recreation planning staTs usual . v Vt**u the 
orimarv data s<=>t . The kev Kb -e^'onv Mere 

is making sure the primary dhti set keens 

oace.with changes in the facility rrjakeuD. 
K<*ebihg bace eliminates the need for 
mass 1 ye , costly ^Inventories. Again, 

!?0goin5_ idr?l'3 c ?_ systems provide the 

efficient m°ohanism for updating facility 
data; 

Bv taooiog field NoiilKy inventories and 

expenditure ^ncoMs, ^ ^oiUtv can he kept 
UP to . date.. _Tn Minnesota, r or example^ thp 
Division of Pa^ks and Recreation an<^ the 
Commi ssi oner T s SDeci.il Trails qnd Waterways 
Unit, ha vf* opera ti oos sections that admin- 
ister l.AWOON and match ing state funds _and 
aon iiro, -iev^lon ann* mahagp these facili- 
ties. These field oebble know where the 
state-own*»d facilities a^e located_, when a 
lew . . f ;io i 1 i tv_ is built, .and when an old 
facility is ah-, odbhed . Fi gure_ two . shows a 
validation form now being developed for the 
continuous Inventory of the public access 
program. 



Local LAWCON recreation r, _ ,r l r ?^ n ? programs 
oiav alsn he taooed . r or _ continuous data 
irib'it. Rv Slugging into, the LAWCOM Daoer 
work , continuous updating of a ma ior 
portion of the ^aciiitv Hata is achieved. 
Other r»n "eat i on . Oin<^ ins proK^ams c^n also 
provide data. _ Pnr example, in_ Minnesota 
manv miles of recreational -t^ail. a^e 
annual 1 v added th^oucth the Grant- i h-Aid 
Trail ^^"Rm. The recn^ds of funded 
Cira.nt-in-Ald trails at_e nnw funneleH to the 
SCORP inventorv for .updating purposes,, and 
iincd as th° bfcibial ^eobrHs oc the 
trails operation unit.. Tn addition, the 
cnfTipij maopi ncr oaoabi.l i ty will b*» used to 
publish trail maos for public information. 

Collect! ho: facility ^ata c^bm private 
and federal sectors noses more* problems 
hooause ♦■.heir development and __aoquisit 
nrociram 6 ? lie outside direct state contro 1 . 
'T'Viipr.of ore , ^ao i 1 * tv 1 hvento^v . SVs terns 
should Hp designed to expedite updating the 
private an^ r °der=ii sectors thrnucrh mat tod 
quest i onnai ren . and ..interagency., agreements. 
Tn Minnesota th p facility information, is 
DroK^Rrme'l to produce c is torn questionnaires 
for the admi ni stra tor /owner rif each 

Inventoried facii L ty t _ _ ..show* ng what _w» 

current lv '"eco^d as their facilities. When 
the private sector's mailing list is 
undated through public health records, a 
comnl^tp survey ua easily Produced nn a 
biennial, basis.. Finally hecause only 
changes. to the data base are _epherp«1; th p 
workload is ^educ»d s^iHstaritlalTv; 



EFFICIENCY IN USER DATA COLLECTION 
AND PUBLIC INPUT 

User data is an area where manv record 
Upeping systems exist for_ the most impor- 
tant "recreation activities- Rv redesigning 
svs terns for hunting; cishing and hoat 
licenses and fo° bark camping permits, user 
populations do not need to h p surveyed as 
of teo. The_ flow of licenses he comes a 
continuous flow o^user information. A few 
simple questions added to each license or 
permit application viel.d significant 

dividends for Dlannj n^.anHI management. For 

example, the current .5C0RP work. oro<?r^m in 
Minnesota includes adding to Hnat license 
applications questions on vhat lak^s and 
lake area3 are most often used hv boaters. 
3v continuo'jslv monitoring the distribution 
of summer water use we can better predict 
changes in boating patterns and utilise 
this information in our planning effrirts. 

Mahv recreation activities are free, nf 
licenses or permits; but in general; these 
activities each hold nnlv a small share of 
the recreation market. Where this is not 
the case, special data collection efforts 
should be undertaken. By .narrowing the 
objectives ;of these investigations cost can 
be held to a mihimum. 

In the shift from periodic to process 

planning, public in out can increase the 
workload and attendant expenses. . If the 
process planner is dedicated to addressing 
fast-breakinp; issues and problems , person- 
ally meeting with the proper public to gain 

the ir_ advice will overburden and ..threaten 
the effectiveness of a small, staff. How- 
ever, the democratic process is founded on 
public input. As a result, manv ongoing, 
in-place public inpu t mechan isms _can_.be 
tapped. . In._ Minnesota . the recreation 
planning staff does not hold many public 
meetings to ^ain public Input. Instead, 
potential actions are r^Yl^wed th^nugh 
existing public forums .._ These include, the 
Regional Development. Cnmmissi ons , each of 
wh ich is charged with develbning a cbmb^e- 
hehsi ve regional riian i , the Legis lat i ve 
Commissi on on Minnesota R.esources t which is 
a hi-oart isan . hodv made uo of kev legisla- 
tors specializing in _ natural resource 
issues , arid the Outdoor Recreation Advisory 
Cnmmi tteej which rep res en ts elected local 
government officials Crom each develnomen t 
regi on . 

Public input through pxist i ng frirums is 
used on the pr imarv yearly nomo orient of 
3C0HP - The Annual Action Program. We 
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deliver a draft to the legislature oribr to 
the appropriations session. It is made 

available as one of the primary information 

sources legislators use to understand what 
public good recreation expenditures are 
supposed to accomplish. Reviewing the 
draft with _ const t tuents_ _proyi des public 
input. on_ upcoming .recreation acquisition 
and development: When. the legislators 
actually appropriate dollars to carrv but 
the action olnn , _t he v_ assure that planned 
actions will be realized. 

During the course of legislative 
debate, advice and support are provided bv 
Regional. Commissions which have .reviewed 
the draft action plan with .local units, of 
government arid interested Citizens tn_ their 
regions. Tn addition, the Outdoor Recrea- 
te i on Ad v i s or v Comm i 1 1 ee P ro v i _ k n P'J _ _ ? rom 
the perspective of regional oolicv makers. 

Finally, the state recreation planning 
staff is available to answer spec i fic ques- 
tions and give advice on. recreation, issues 
to legislators and local government offi- 
cials. 

EFFICIENCY IN DATA DEUVERY 



The change. from periodic to process plann- 
ing not onlv oro'/Mes for. mo^e flexibility 
but also demands rib^c efficiency. In d-, .la 
dpliver/ fiexihiMtv means efficiency. Th^ 
p'DCess approach, with its dynamic ^ata 
base, makes expensive printed data volumes 
less Important. Meeting ^ediii rements of 
efficient, flexible planning necessitates a 
change in the format of .State Comprehensive 
Outdoor Recreation Plans from tvpeset, 
bound, professionally printed reports, to 
loose l-?af data sets. The planning staff 
then can systematically update the areas of 



the plan where change Occurs quickly; This 
approach assures ''.hat SCORP is continually 
current . 

Distribution .of a SCQRP Report Series 
efficiently provides raw data arid maps for 
state t regional and local _ planning efforts 
and for analvsis of current issues. SCORP 
Resorts Series maps are .provided at the 
sta ? level : brie example is a state mab of 
public land ownership. Also, each Regional 
Development, .Commission has been supplied 
with, an atlas map series to be. . used as an 
aid bv them in development Of their compre- 
hensive regional olaris. The raw data 

reports P_r°_ v: L^ e information such as 

region- to- region recreation occasion flows 
and detailed responses from specialized 
surveys. 



Efficient Planning must include the 

development. of__ state, .recreation planning 
staff capable of assisting all planners, in 
t ^e state concerned with rec rea tt on . This 

li a.-qn role is vita 1 to carrying the 

process planning approach to the. Ipcai 
levels, where .much . of _ the _r p oreation 
facility provision takes place. Staff must 
blY^_ the ability to clear 1 v explain the 
process approach.. They. _mnst be able to 
sort through .ideas provided by recreation 
planners , understand their objectives and 
the problems thev confront, an- H propose 
solutions __ Finallv, th*v must be abl^ to 
direct planners in utilizing, the _. wide- 
ranging set . o f computerized data, analyzing 
it arid drawing conclusions: In sho~t, for 
the process planning apbrbacb to succeed, 
State Dlanntng staf fs must attain a hish 
level .of _ competence in. ^ciearon and 
analysis of recreation-related dr»f.a; and. be 
able to utilize the latest computer model- 
ing and mapping techniques. 
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Abstract. --A data. base for assessing the availr. 

ability of land for Outdoor recreation does. not exist 
Information on related issues such as vandalism, 
easements , and land _ posting i s scanty Construction 
of a data base for assessing land. .availability, should 
be a high priority for USFS and HCRS, and for 5CORP ' s 
and the RPA and RCA assessments. 



Outdoor recreation .is. by defin- 
ition a land -a sing activity. The 
intensity of Use may vi.ry from a 
fc\ visitors per acre per vear in 
the far corners of the North Cas- 
cades to .thousands per acre per 
year at Coney Island. It is Of 
obvious interest, then, to review 
the current and likely future trends 
in land available for outdoor re- 
creation- Completeness requires 
that land and water be considered 
together . 

. In this paper we outline the 
problems that must be considered 
in assessing and influencing re- 
creational land availability in 
local areas. 

To de f ine the availabi li ty 
O.f land for outdoor recreation, 
we must . classify land acreage by 
the following variables; 

1. Physical characteristics 
(ponds, beaches, rapids, 

mountains' 

2. Ownership (state, federal, 
private j 



4~. Requirements of the activitv 



5- Accessibility -__bpat ramps, 

riqhts of way, roads, fencino. 

No data base of this sort now exists. 
Creating such a data ba.se _ shou Id be 
one of the. principal concerns of MCRr: 
research, the SCORP process, and the 
U.S. Forest Service ?.nd Soil Conserv- 
ation resource inventory and assess- 
ment processes now underway. 



In this paper, we summarize bits 
of exist ma data to suggest how the 
problem may. more, fruit full v be studied . 
We think that our review leads to im~ - 
eorEant Policy implications. In search- 
ing for raw material, we Queried 
administrators _in_ state agencies 
responsible for parks, wildlife, 
and forestry, and federal land man- 
aging agenr j ~>s . We received manv 
helpful rc spoises. _ We_also_reviewed 
a. hefty sa.i, j'linq. of recent state- 
SCORPs. .The written record reflects 
that inadequate attention is beinci 
devoted to the stra teaic long -term 
issues which we were asked to discuss 



3. Management policies of the 
owners 



here, 



We s u spec t , t h i t 
n?n»Mrt:h and inventory 
-. d i i i: e s s i iig . X a ft el sup p 1 y 
is not well documented 



much of the 
activity 

,md :CCOSS 
Vnt ; 



We rnako no ?f£ott to construct 
a now data base for. this paper. _ 
Instead, we .review the broad. back r 
g round trends in land ownership that 
i f ( ijct_rec re it ion. We then discuss 
the problems o f . do f i ning . e f f ect ive 
access to laud For recreation and 
snrr.e * "to Factors that determine 
et"t.j iccess. Finally, ke note 

four majer policy issues: should 
publ it- subsidies be tied to access 
I ii* i •-■sV ; what is the future role 
of quv^rnniont in providinq land for 
i c roition?, how can the p r 1 va t e 
See v or role be promoted?; and, what 
are Hi'* issues in land acauisiuOn? 



(b^. Ci'O 19 7 6; Pavne, 
Gannon airland, 1975) . 
Dbvelbnmeht trends on. our 
nation's coasts have led 
coastal ^one planners to 
identifv public access_tg_.. 
the coast as a prime oo.licv 
issue . 



M>\:7 0R TRENDS 

Vo character, ue the major econ- 
omic trends affect inq the availability 
of land and water for recreation is 
perhaps more useful than at tempt inq 
to add up all the numbers. General 
data are shown Table 1. Major forces 
at work in the past quarter century 
i no 1 ude : 

The reversal of rural out- 
migration and .revived 
settlement and construction 
in remote reqions. Thl. 
revival includes residential 
settlement, _ which directly 
changes land use and often 
produces posting. A far 
sITQa ter acreage / ..however , 
has been affected by specu- 
lative "recreational sub- 
divisions 11 catering to spec- 
ulators a nd we l l-tg-do urban- 
Ltes. Such developments now 
c o ve r m 1 1 1 r On s of acres df 
ru r a 1 land, often b loc k i net 
access tg_v...tpr _and to muior 
public reservations as welt 
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*J.n._prcparinq t- his paper, we have 
found virtually no. trend material On 
'/andnlism, Other than the Alfa no and 
Maui 11- (1976) Symposium. We suggest 
that state and feoeralcrime statistics , 
»ind the USFS RIM system, might, be_ worth 
soarohirri for this purpose. We also do 
not treat soeciaii^ed issues regarding 
nccess to federal lands t such as ranqe 
land fen cinq and coal d eve lo omen t in the 
west. 



The siqn if icant qrOwth in 
aereage devoted to recrea- 
tion . through increased 
public owner shin and leas- 
ina . 

The growth in . recreation 
activities which produce 
substantial disa^emtv has 
expanded some recreational 
opportunities _ and reduced 
others. Few lakes and 
forests are nov havens for 
nea c e a b le stra l .1 ina , out 
of rar.ge of the noi se of 
t r a i 1 b i k e s , . wa t er 5k i er s 
and :,nowmobi lers . 

Sizable reqionr. on the 
ether hand; H?i'"■ , been de- 
moted to back couritrv 
act i y i t i e s , _ o f' ten w i t h 
notorized. and develoned 
c Poor t unities excluded.. 
Tie potential exclusion 
a f mo tor i 7cc J _r ct i v i t v ha s 
o^ten boon the most loudjv 
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t:ontost:Gd..guGStibn in wild- 
erness area debates. Qur_ 
informal survey found that 
a number of states have 
established wilderness 
nrcas on state-owned lands. 4 



environmental impac . The 
Drospects_for increatinq 
numbers of such development", 
in the next few_decades are 
low. (Anon . , 1975) : 



Public aqencies and private 
groups have made ma]or 
progress in maintaining 
public access throuqh 
acj recment s with landowners -- 
acat. irinq easements, leasxnq 
and similar measures. The 
i'liissic example, of course, 
• , the Appalachian Trail 
(Burch, 1979) . _ _Sno>Tnobi 1 inq , 
Hun: ting and f i shinq . have _ al so 
bi»i«rii major- areas of activity. 
Such steps have hot yet been, 



HEFT N TNG EFFECTIVE ACCESS 



in many respects, comprehensive 
data on land ownership., were it avail- 
able, would not tell the true_storv 
about the availability of lands and - 
waters for recreational use. The tot^l 
supply available is not the most import- 
ant factor controlling public avail- 
ability. We need_to define ; effective 
access" with resoect to each land and 
water unit, 
it 



appears to us, widely applied to 



A comparable _probicm has been 



nongamc w| Id 1 i f e, day . hik ing 
and cross-country ski inq. 



Private enterprises have 
expanded the .supply, of many 
recreation opportunities, 
i n( • 1 udi nq can.oing, boat access 
and services, lodging and in 
other traditional fields.. 
Other specialised activities 
such as trout farms, cross- 
country ski areas, and the 
like have as yet not achieved 
a larqc rule in their res- 
pective fields. Much more 
could be done to apply the 
capabilities of private enter- 
prises to recreation supply. 

Recreation developments re- 
cm Irinq massive const ruction 
now face, dec 1 i n i_n<3 _ Prospect s 
for. acceptance in the nation's 
riiqh" moun ta ins and in vulner- 
able coastal areas, These 

dove lppmcn t s _usua 1 ly serve 

high income clienteles, cause 
ma j o if 1 oc a 1 sn c t a 1 . d i sru p t i on 
and can cause significant 



Examples culled from bur survcv of the 
States : iiawai i , 93 , 000A. of Natural, 
areas i V i rq inia , |_' f ever a 1 area s " ; 
.Massachusetts; A areas :. Mich iqa n , 
5 3-, 0 0 OA ; Pe ri ri sylvan i a , 2 2 A , 0 U OA 
of primitive c snd wild a /ea s , Maine, 
20,000 acres i.n Al laqash_ Wi lderness _ 
Waterway, pi 200, 000A of trust lands ir 
Baxter State Park: 



faced by timber, resource survey, experts 
in estimating the supply of privately 
held timber available for harvest,. 
Methods used in that field should be 
reviewed for appl icabil i ty_ to_assessing 
effective access for recreation. 

Effective. a cce ss i s control 1 ed 
pri; airily by the ability of recrea- 
tion, sts to "qet there.". A uni t_gf _„_ 
land or water is of little recreation-, 
al value if the public is unable to aet 
to it in the first place. In many 
areas, oarticularlv in larger .public 
-»nd private holdings, effective access 
has been siqnif .antlv increased since 
Forld War :i T through _acce lera ted priv- 
ate and public road building programs. 

As an example, the large private 
landholdings which constitute the 

major portion of the northern halt 

of the State of Maine, .were accessible 
onlv_bv float plane and/or canoe orior 
to World War_II. Slice that time, 

this area has become laced with a 

comprehensive network. of private woods 
roads, open to the public _on a 
regulated basis. _Tn the future, road 
buitdinci w:ll (Continue to open up more 
areas to recreation, but a t . a .dec 1 .i Hi rid 
rate. According to "some , of course, 
this increased access is a trend for 
the worse, since it adds to fishing 
and hunting pressure and reduces the 
wilderness" atmosphere. 

Closely linked to the impact of - 
road bu it diner into previously unroaded 
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areas; is the changing technology . 
of recreational transportation . The 
use of snowmobiles and other off- 
road vehicles (ORV 1 s ) in conjunction 
with expanding road systems has open- 
ed up riiahv areas previously limited 
in access . Increasing fuel costs 
will, most likely stabilize the use 
of this access tool in the future: 

Effect lve access may _ be limi ted 
in the more' traditional physical 
sonse.as weii: Lack of boat ramps 
can close off otherwise "public" 

w„U\?r-3 e Strip development along 

roadways has effectively closed off 
large blocks of .public and private 
Kind since World War II. This trend 
I i iK° *-_y.. to continue into the future 
in areas of high Population density 
and economic growth: 



Conflicts between mutually ex- 
clusive recreation user groups can 
effectively limit accessibility On 
a unit Of land or water fcr a given 

recreational user. User group 

cpnf 1 icts have- escalated considerably 
since. World War II and_will continue 
to intensify (Br van, 1979), Tn the 
future these conflicts can be mobt 
of fectiyely reduced. by_zoning 
recreational lands to. separate 
conflicting users either in time or 
in space. This technique will not 
eliminate the probiem_completely , 
and us- r group. con f 1 i ct s will 
continue. . tn Maine, improved co- 
operation betwec x-c skiers and 
snowmobilcrs is reported^ Such 
cooperation should be encouraged . 

In.mavv parts ot the country, 
a traditional packaqe of social, 
cultural and historical use of lands 
and waters may effectively preclude 
exclusion from private ownerships. 
I hi s phenomenon serves to highlight 
the dichotomy between the expl icit 
and implicit ava il abil ity of . lands 
and waters. Expl icit . availabil ity 
is determined by specific legal 
provisions for accessibility. _T_he 
most c ornmon approach for obtaining 
explicit availability is through 
public, ownership: . Implicit 
ivdilability, on the other hand, 
usually does not stem from any lenal 
provisions,, but . rather from histor- 
icdl patterns of use: FOr example, 



the woods of northern Maine . haye_been 
used.by residents for _rmnting and -fish- 
ing for generations , despite the fact 
that they are almost ent ire! v priv- 
ately, owned _and. accessible only _ by 
private. roads: Efforts, by some .owners 
to regulate access to these lands in 
the last 1 0 years havemet with strong 
re si stance _ from local residents (For 
case studies*, see Penctsbach, 1970; 
Stewart, 1963) . 

In some. cases, implicit avail- 
ability may be incorporated into nro- 
visions of state law, as with hhe 
various Great Ponds Acts common in New 
England , ...which . were enacted in Colonial 
times. These law* commonly hold that. . 
on Great Ponds the public has the right 
to f i sh , fowl , cut ice , swim and boat 
j Smith, 1950 ) . In _ some cases , this 
historical.. ordinance provides for 
access to Great Ponds over private 
land . As population pressures increase, 
and as communitv cohesion weakens in 
our mobile society , _ inpl icit access 
to private land will erode in the future: 



LAND POSTINC 



The nostina of private land again- 
st use by other s ha s_disturbed those 
concerned with. outdoor recreation , 
espec iall y_ hunting and fishing, for. 
decades. Tne ORRRC reports on huntmq 
and fishina ir the ear Iv 60 's reported 
tha t__ac_cess__to__privace land was a major 
future priority for . expandina. trie . _ 
supply of these activities- Yet their 
reports did not of fer extensive analysis 
of alternative oolicies to promote 
such areas. (ORRRC, 1962a, 1962b). 
Nor, disappointingly, dees the Third 
Nationwide Plan emphasize' the issue. 



Considerable private ...land remains 
open to public use. The Thi rd -Nation- 
wide Plan estimates that 32% of the non- 
corporate land acreageis open to the 
public j217_million acres) and 54% 
of. the corporate land is open. (40 
million acres): Most Of the Vand 
owned by forest products companies 
is open to the publ ic , in the Sonth, acreage 
of forest industry land onen.to the public 
for recreation rose from 19.5 million acres 
in 1962 to almost 25 million acres in 1974 
(Convery, 1979, p-29; Cordell md Maddock, 
1969;. arid Patrick, 1969-): - 

Land posting results from social 
change and social conflict. In the 
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past L rural landowners in manV 
regions accepted the right of 
others to cross their property __. 
for the purpose of. hunting, fish- 
ing and travel, Vhen the people 
doing so .were.neighbprs^ and when 
the owner himself expected, to 
enjoy the same right elsewhere, 
a supportive social consensus 
favoring public access to private 
land could exist- Today, the users 
are increasingly strangers from a 
distance they at times damage 
roads with _ f our- wheel _ drive .vehicles , 
hot-rod. snowmobiles , or hunt birds 
in the backyards of persons who 
disapprove of hunting. the con- 
sensus supporting__public use wr inkles . 
When fences. are broken . and build- 
ings vandalized, it collapses: 
The increased development of rural 

reqions means that residents are 

closer together? but even neighbors 
are often strangers: 

Our survey of recreation agencies 
and perusal of. SCORP's yielded little 
comparative data on posting trends 
o\<er time. In a Michigan study 
comparing _ 1929 to 1960, _a_ sample of , 
Upper Peninsula .counties saw land 
posting rise 6 00%, wh\le a 
lower peninsula sample rose more 

than threefold. (ORRRC, 1962b, 

p. 97-98). This is the only study of 



posting trends we were able to 
locate. As an example of currently 
available _.data t results of several 
U.S. Forest Service studies are 
summarized in .Table 2. They 
display considerable Var iatibri 
in landowner reactions to different 
public uses of their land. 

The importance of these landowner 
preferences cannot be overemphasized, 
A. change of 10 percentaae points in 
the proportion of owners allowing a 
given activity can nullify the state- 
wide effect of millions of dollars 
of outlays on land . acquisition^ 
leaving the general publ ic no better 
off than before . 

Posting is likely to continue _to 
increase ; - based on the social trends 
now visible in rural America- To 
preserve access to.land.and .water in 
the face of chanaing land owner 
attitudes will require that the maior 
conflicts be addressed . User groups 
an <4__P u h! ic_agencies__ will _ have to assure 
land owners that var lalism, littering 
and noise will be . controlled- . Owners 
may have to be paid for allowing 
recreational uses Users will have to 
accept "corr idoring " alona designated 
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! •! 1 ' 1 1 .1 t;o pi tV.' ? irr 1 1 
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i - 'i i". :; 1 if 11 r ivf lit s on 
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r i :. 'Mi' i rid for buildiriqs and 

■ 1 • • I ( k i ] 1 1 1 c , . 1 nil 
[{■■irisp.. promotion.... Hut: 
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<•* oi:s :i I" f oirt iriij future 
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>L<- : lived by q over rime nt in 
:-; t :io manaeomen t of its 
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t e IoimII v ouned lands: 

vie; si-ihific.int urideve ] bnerl 
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. - c: .. Cr >nr; r < • s s , . 1 . 0 7 r O . Much 
f^dori] 1 And s the mri-jhr 
^'liisL 1 to the majrjr 



wv. .. 'i f f ect n recre.l t i on 1 1 
profoundly thrbiidh the 
( y. r . * h° «? r s , millions 

. . 1 _n ri r ! : 1 1 v " boon prosorve d 

us..' by 'prfvrite ch.lrity. 

n r ".st-."i- iri'i siir;h dbriations 
:>r "'. v,/ ' •" i ° n s 0 r r p(]c!M 1 

1 : \ : . . - ^ . con c e r n i n f ? c h ^ r i t - 

■ ■*:iH. Thus 'invornmcnt , 
* . r>: i n r ; hdvi-er, h.is Kirjri- 

i"°" ,n to(l land supply for 

r ■ -» t i on . 

rn^rlf sets the rules of 
r> r" landowners nnd reeren- 
. Ono-s i ded v lews of this 
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urobl em . ran. f.j i 1 _to_ understand the 
issues iri their full complex i tv. 
Hut el* n ly, on both public nnd 
nr i y/ite. 1 and ; the nl 1 ocat.ion . o^ 
1 i ; it m 1 i t y appears as a s i q h i f i c a n t 
rbl*' of dover hrrieh t . 

As an arbiter and defincr.o r 
sliiftino piiblic consensus on the 
content of property ridhts, dbvernmeht 
if feet? t*hc neht of the public to use 
pr i votely. owned 1 and . Government . 
i s the only ava 1 la bib i nst rumen t for 
ex pros si riq c hariq iricj nubl i c a 1 1 1 tudes 
nbout this nroblene Unfortunately, 
it is li.'.e^v that: attitudes of small 
owners are eManq-irid avgiv from n I low inn 
publ i c e. ses of their la hd . I, a roe 
Q^DQTs. ill appear to accept a_ res- 
ponsibility r or public recreation 
access; 

•^tate and fedora 1 governments 
nu r. t n 1 a v a ma i o r role in n a t h e r l no 
and ihterpretihq information, in 
deve lon.i hq and ovaluatirid better 
rnan.iqement eol icies^ and in bas ic 
research. A ^ood part of the effort 
now . invested in roeaninqlesB d'emand 
nroi ec t i on s could Profitably be 
diverted to studies o^ the costs and 
benefits of. alternative no lie j es _ for 
expand inq the slippIv of recreation 
opportunity. The first stcn is a . 
bet tor data base bh current effective 
land supply. 

. nriMtc aqencies .have _beon. cr tooled 
in the Past bv underfunded workloads 
in management, acquistion and enforce- 
ment. They liave l^een unable to take 
act i ve roles , except, in a . f -ases , 
i. h nrome inq the application of Private 
initiative to these problems. .,umerous 
success stories exist. In our emerqino 
era. of financial str : ".h^ncv , we must 
look more and more to nrbriJot iriq r ur 
obiectives by rely iq on th user 
q roups themselves to oranni^o and 
a rranqe f 01 t he ir need ^ . 

The difficulty will be to emnlov 
PT^ yilte_ini_t i a 1 1 ye in a manner that 
a 1 1 o ws fair access to the l; e - e r a 1 public. 
Already; slqritf icint . opportunities, for 
huntino are ehf|rbssed bv individuals 
and private club'. funn or ownino 
lanci."^ Of-;. en the mernbeis are more 



There is ; o . qood . na t i ona 1 data or . th'. 
extent of PriVatel^' leased land \ ;?5d bv 
hunt inq o lube . In Ma bama alone, some 
2.5 million acre? were lcised_by hunt in" 
clubs in the.earlv 70*s (Alabama SCOP" ; 
Vol. 20, p. '12) . 
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utflu'ehi than.ino ey have s leceod- 

ed , however, in i iiiq tlieir 'iwii 

ri'i:ri',it- ion op[«irt_u;. ; . <-s <>n(l i n nu'ri- 
at| ui«.i upi'U spaces i n _a . qone ra 1 1 y 
beneficial mariner ; But . to. remove 
t he bppo r t uri i t y for e x c 1 u is i i v i t y 
dilutes t ho incentive for private 
.u't i on . 

P r n n e t - i i vq - -4- ho - 4 1 -r -bv-t U -e i '< * t b r 

Far more o f fort should bo 
devoted CO . tnereas inq . t Ho . rn to o" 
j»ri>t it-makthq enterprises in supply ihq 
outilcnr roc rent ion. tn th« i *i 7 
:;A^'I> . inventory;. 4 4>?5G oo of' a 
tof.il (if 7t;481 enterprises von 
bberatbd for profit. (Natibr.il 
A - • 0 i n C o nsf r v it ion Districts, 
1 4 7 7) . T h i s ba so . o f successful 
enterprises should.be used to oxnnrid 
i h ex i s t i hq a rob s 1 i k e camp i hq , a hd 
could be an innovative source of 
supply for less traditional fields 
i low _ ha h" d t Od by tho. piil>! ir a n d non- 
profit sectors. The Task Force 
KVpor t in . d . j prepared oil t hi s sul > " oe t 
for the 1 078 VUionwidc Plan at 1* i .i 
identified ma -j or _ i s sties , tnouqh it 
Wa s f 1 a w< ?d I. y so 1 f - so r v i nq a r q urn e ri t: 
and undocumented assertions. 
?s!iriOys research ar.d case studios 
are needed to dove lop iitipro 'ed . . 
policies for promo?, hq an expanded 
private role in prbvidina r* m t < ; a t t en . 

Me key obstacle i n promot^ne 
or; :to recreation cat • bris'n 
is he pi. hi Pro isi' •• Lecreati on 

fc prices below co t. t i le \h s 
question is a comf^l .'X and. ser ious 
one, it appears to us that public 
r i cit at ion pricino pjl-.cics should 
r • ' c ' n ' \ » > ? n .this cone e r n to a nreat e r 
deqree than i s now t'_.e case: . The 
ondurinq belief in "Davy Crockett 
Dviiiom i cs" -- hunt inq and fi shine 
f 1 : - harqe is i serious 

obstacle to nrouross. 

In. summary, the nos t important 
coat r l but ions that qo vornment can 
m;! - l ?..bD tho supply of land for 
recreation are: 

1. Develop more fui 1 y the la tent 
PPl^^unities on its own 
ownerships. Examples: 

fa) better accessand land 

use at exi st inq • _ o servo i rs • 
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( j : ) cf f ec t i ye .access for 
wi titer roc rent i on ; 

(r.) opportun i t i es snec i r if- 
ally for day use and 
short wal ks . 

Use owned p rope v t i os as cores 
for . ren i onal networks of water 
trails and land trails. 

: . Promote self -help by orqan- 
t zed _ private user q roups and 
local qovornmen th . Perhaps 
the best examnle is the 
Anpalachian tri al . 

A. F. f f ect i vel y address, the no 1 icy 
issues raised hv publ ic use of 
private land. 

r j . Promote devo \ content by t he 
pr i vate scctbi . 

ba nd ?\cr a i s i t j on 

The SCOP Ps and mo rt traditional 
r g v _i cv;s have r 5. ac ed t h e \ r p r i ma r y 

emphasis on aovcrnmont acauisition 

of interests in land. Such interests 
have _rnnqcd from Fu^ sjmrle a i sit ion, 
to easements and other i inutic r laht s , to 
short-tonn leaseholds. V h i 1 e d r ama tic 
proqress has l>een made in the east half 
century, much oore needs to be done; 
Pec a use of t ne stead - m es su re of 
development, which consumes . *" hree_m i 1 1 ion 
acr^.s per year, ve can be confident 
that our r urrent best efforts fc b a ecu re 
i;.nrc land for public purposes will be 
appreciated by our descendant '-. 

At the ' inn time, r ob sip-»lo 
r» c ou i s i t i o n _ o r r e c r ea t i on • ■ r. : ■ • 'inters 
aovere obstacles 

-- 1 o^a 1 opposition to romov i tin 
land f mm tax roils; 

-- sentiment aqa ^ ns t q overmen ' 
b>.it?i : i jJ .nd aqa i n:- 1 aincilo- 
p u r po : :c- land use s ; 

the raP i d ! v. esca lat i nc co p ; o r 
p... i'h.is i nci 1 and ; 



7'hose prohi e^s v i } onl G f iiturc 

1 and acou i s i t i on hit trains. To adapt, 
it v.- ill bo he ce ssarv l ^. ou~rst!< ■ a .mi x 
b r strate:.i s. Those will r- ■ v in- 

r- . r . ; c ( ; n^ 1 . : 1 1 c « s than fee ne t hod s 
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;i fc.i sk v. I . : > *M cr. in hot Li' .1 ccb'n t.i 1 i phi 
v i t h ex i 1. i na d.i * i . 

I h" n 1 ?!'.! irch' ; r;i s- • s f. \i<\ i < • s pilot 
i --st s .i i"i • n< *< -cloil to ovii 1 ir.i t : jot • -n t i ri 1 
_t : c > n • ( 11 ' ( r 1 u "• t ha ' • f 1 

r^'nt of t :;r .vi* i' poctor i n . :>rpv i c! i :\i 
.1 :li : fn'i ! ill ;j J H I Hci r c.Tu.n iori U 1 lads 
.1 :ui v: i r i • r s . Trrior ovc'-J i »r*o ( : jvir 1 !* r o r 
i rv* r « • i p i n<T niibi i c ."i ors. - p s to :s r i wi t •'■ 
! ,i:v j , » r-:ot ;c* r .i 1 i y sr^i 1 1 j/.n j ■. \ i rv* , .1 ?*• ■ 
n.vrip j _ Ponuv ^ r til.-- of'rrt i v< • ••xarn] <■:• 



RorV' 1 an.i 1 '*s i s .m:! 
,i 1 i : i t : o r. o r • :■: i s r i n r 



i * i o r . 1 " r i r \ ■■ 



iM' ir:. Vh'w n-' thi- iiyp.'.is- ; >.i r\ i ■ ■ u 1 4 ji is i p. on i'i'o;vr' ' vsi : 



pu 1 t - 



•/ .i 1 n. ■ w i t i-rv 
I ! ; i t i nh" l* 1 oiinLij - ':*::• • r» ■ i 
! i :.. :i ■ r : L 'i t t hi r< p ri • i t i o: 
' v: >♦ • ■: : o j j n:. :on s 1 , 
i; i • \ \ i nt 



ri : 



its of t: L;< • i 



1 i 



» - •. !■ ■.- i.ii- L - 1 riu-rivi! i i 1 

1 i ' l:i f ••:s- 2. 1 - : 

i.'Xi'.in.ii- 'J 1 i:: : :-;:ip:1 ■• ill • 

L-iPf .tm i | »1 if f ■ o.:t -:■ 



ijTr^'Vr-'j- ;■ ciTi-' :^ 



•■:!::••» 'on : : • ■ h.^r*. p i V • n.it.io:'.- 

1 i :;.is i: .: v;t;I : s Twiiiii! 1>- fb. 
i , l .ippi f i>i J ! v ro 1 o" v.i :■ v 



1 1 



I y V 1 1 : 1 1 . i t i v.. : n o r si; i i 
• ■'• : i* i • •■ 1 !s ■ -iir-r' ' 



pi.;—': ] a 



l s i •. i nr. v : 
s ■ t ! irn j : L it 



: hroush 



i :■ i i. i i i 



i ,S.V!;nnc;it. r.0 



A 1 f.i'.o,_S,i: . . ir,.!.Ar! h.p 
1 : " i:-.-Lil isr i 



V. M r: ; 1 1 

i orooo i ■ .1 • 
; r i • . ro r . 



\\nv. , J c i si] ro ;r : vi 1 ti 1 rs:i : s . 
i" i r-i • r. !inyi -> ♦* ooh ■> r t : \i" r n r 

r-Sf .:»:- *h. Ft. . f"nl i -. . V\\ \ \ i : 

r:o. i - n- 



i;r:„-A For. 
Pui :«o 1 1; 



' : r 



V* i r- 1 i ri : i .i : r?OA Fb: « -rif F • 1 r v 



r- r '.'-"S rs i iiois.o:";^ l°7 a : 

Cor/ 1 : ot ir. t h<* r^.i ' ' 

•Mii 1 | r * Asr i r. i p! r.t t i nr. , 



a a . 
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5 3, I? P 



'!•'!'. H :! ' !'..r. J. 
. .... ..... . . . .\ 

: ' ; i ' ; ''''\ fl • 



f'.ip.nnn <iik1 I..C . liirWl 
Hi-- : .:nft-hiMst . n, P . 

ic:;. W.ir.h i ru> inn. 



r ri i " • t" i"r. c - l - n t h» ■ lisi- nf 1 ."irul 

fj-Jt-'.innr r'cct'c'it if.M;: i p. SH 1 <i ■ 
t i h;i fro:- tort 1 tali 1 it" 

; j ; , . p p f f j ■ h r ppi • 
^: r- i . c ; i- s # i'n i v« i'P i i" "■ nf 
::,-!m,o1 of 10° :•»:. 

: -iw.iv, Pryji'f. 1 °7 r '. 

rj j st-nn*"'. 1 : - nut- j i. ! 
!!:■ i . ! n ; ':!«?; Pur^ii ; ;: r : ; 

■ i, i.rini: l i "inco hr.iilp. v ov.' Kivi'ri i 
.. 1 1 ;•• ;nn I _ :: or . st r i i 1 
•■riv i rnr.ni»ntii 1 Pt u;i i or; . dp. 11-27. 

, ? Unjoin. I 0 ^ f ''. 

■ ':r«M? i»nri:l h ri - ! i iY:\ tiro — rn] ] - 

■'< I';.-; i vor >: *' ! v F..v-" Wfi-iof; vi; 

•v.- if- r ( Prisr.- i: . i '<*K i . 

\ r. .i i'^r* iop. of ^isioj':; '-'.i i ;j . 
I ni- / r ... r- . Ff.i . .: . 

•■ " . ^ o . 7 TH") . 



t • 



•■ : .>fi;.rv, • •<■ f 1 
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■ ■ :■ t i 1 • "i ♦ J< h »r !■« ■< •!* i;. _i t i < 1:1 !„ i n< 1 - 

i» : i >:i w i f it • M'i'.lrihr H« 't • ii •; i 1 iori !'l in. 
■ j ii i :; i M on - j .W< T . V\\i rih i riq t mi . 
: 't ' . 



*.{• : : w.i i !• • nut tin- >r H« h" rtM t. i < >n Pl<in. 

!■.■«:■ l • Drsn't \\u-.~ |«i ; 1 c /70; 

:if jiriv.it ^ f ijr-jiroM t: 

■ ■ : i • • - r i i : .-;« • s in >ut lienor t , cc:r» , at inn. 

i'i>lt' > • !' *;< '"n -pro f L t" nni i:i!":;H inns 
in i ■ i": >v i i i i rr] i iii t iloor roi • i'i 1 fii ion 

■ >, -t i i " ' iin It. i j»s . 19 i p. 1 



Will i ,n K. Biiivli 1 



i\ i iiom-fi in:.- 

l'» , . , ;'ls' iti i hi- 1 Mjf i!i >. • i" . iv t i {■ at i i mi tni ^ i lit- s; 
li ivr t-«!i:- lb-1! ..-i'jlii : ii , i I i on;U> I o an i sc I t - 

■ lb-!? i l - !!Ub l --n I : l 1:1 I'i Sillirt i St 1' : -, ; 
1 c i iii'i-ls , til*- J>i|i>i_ii- noods to (u; |>rofi»s-:- 
i "iiilv --ii :!.■■! "sound" ivoro.iljou.il rb if, 

■ii* it.- I • ''!■:! ivi'ii t .i I I v m id and .ill poop I o 

ti 1 f > ihsiirP that \\\'u idhos's .mil si' 

. ':<•!, • 1 1" 1 t lii" sf I ru i si:is , tin- most 

• •, ; i i . ' iirii r h o. mm door ri-rriMt ion 

i ■. »>' •■."!■ :•■:!!! . 

i vo- 1 : lit- -lost ra-ui.i! ohsi- ivi- r ot p.rv.it 
A-i t i in mi !' i;i p. irk svsl ons ran -ii'i 1 !'iu* h 
.its i*M t »!■■-.-• »t_t* •_! _ c i » now f.irilitios .in.l.vt-rv 
I iff I * - l.i tli.- ihill !>ms itii-ss -«>f hi i ii! i i '] i \\\\ 

• i i : i . ■ i I i I : <•< it. ! hat sir a 1 Fi'.ii iiri-s. ?\ir 

r ':!.■ ".>;t :>.irt , Kit! (*onn i ss i iMir rs .!r< poi- 

ii i il .!;»;«■* i :ii i-*-s iad i lio r.ost rortain p. it h 

' ■:_ ■■• .i {■■ .i :i i" i. .si-.- ir,'.' rankod appo int nont po~ *r- 
i':! f -r! Mm.fS is .iiir 'liidihi' **i;>di-l K«r«-i 

i • . t . < '-'ii:! t i i i : : - : . . P i : s iris f 1 u ■ . n i v. \ n r . i r t ■ 

' : t .i r 1 i a rii-|>i t c I .'i',! j bu s i n s sps , o f 

— -»J- i.t it' ll ! i- i",.-;: %■ r .uid > r.i.'t !iMi im inns 

ii an! on si: r i ii im >:u*t h i ii i; .'V. noroTo" 

pi ■ i:it t ' 1 wlii-u oust ittivri' s dsk wli.it vnu liiivr 
!■»:!!■ ! or t h«-:-i. Iho fi-st p r i nr i p ) o ^f at. 
■ * ■■ t i\v .mm iii'^r r»*. - i t ion pri.;;r.iRi is to 
• i ..i.'M-;' Iitjt*n.-v :<J . pi'Wi-r f n 1 .'roups , t u . ' 
'■■ ■■■■ 'tili'i- ':i.ts^ ;>til'li> ojuiiioii IM support 
i ■ i • ■ i ! i > i :i •"■?■<',• i t vs. 

;:■■:•.!• o r in i :• 1 1 icn.il mnnlwrHii.i p:: 

! m!.v i;i/ .•!!,■!■*: ^I't-.'lv r t» p rt* Si'ti { f N- !«.ii.-st 
■ i :* : f iii- >::; !i - :■ ! v i ti .■ :ii» 1 i t !c-.'i 1 ri'.i 1 i t » i-s . I 

ill • i v if t f p.: i.>n to r!i«-s»' rt»aiitii-s 

- i; !h" I h i\\ t Iti- ti;>. '■■■>■ wiil s fi!iT till 1 

: ■■ it i , . i f 1 it i 'ti . . 1 i r. i ti i xiw. ■ ; .Jrowt h 
i:i ! r ■ i ■'!" s.^i-i! pi»vor is it itifli'- 

' •* 'm! I ■ rt ■■ ■ r »* i * i-",>r - t hi nosi p.i i"t 

v.- ! i !»•■ i .« j 1 . vf l in-. rt; t i ,i j .-ju.'s r:it iuT 
: h in .! t>s.' 1 Mt t- , i->.p»-r irrt-n t .i 1 pr.» *!s. 

I'll-' I 'ft* vho bi-i'i»r::i."S' qiii»;isV whf i t li» v 
! i s.n ss i . ■:: r-irns to nro'.li": b»'t viM'ii rs«..is, 
.'!■•'•!;'•; i:> ! s>, i il .• l.iss.-s for hi-j-.i-tnoiiy ovot 
4 th--r^ 'i"n.':; i ! h<- f v.jrm <! nbout oil! iylon- 
t i!ii-s ivipi-r is ;ibo>i( Elwir s'dt ->f oi:r 

it ! i! o;: :..v :',<r ^lii^h u't* i;o i:it^ f ho 



•ot's .iihl ri'i' rf.il t- so wt: m:n' pivtvii'l th.u sm-h 
ilitir.il ro.iMtios do not ox ist. 



i i - H , U . Vlli Ttl I : s i L v 

:\r it t u 1 to K ioli. •-■«!. Mo r..! i . f or his 
■ • t f . i » ■ i ) uii "i -ti i ! . ! • ' ! i r ;i 



situ i '' > t t r . •. t 1 in t n in! t - t hi \ 

.•iff rot tin- i.i .'.iTK'iit .rvi . -ininr. of outdoor 
ivotv. : «•! i ...litits ouo :.i< ; .lssiittif t it.i i w%- 
.i iv. ! ii i i J-«-st t»d in f o roc.ist i ii j« t lit*, f :tf. nrt* 
I* i t lit - r t 1 V. in nio i*t- 1 v ro po r t i ii i'. iih t iio past ^ 
Yot , tib' iintnhio art of f< > rooasi i ni; has rm 
hnpt- itnlfss u*i' .0*- vol op t ho rini i nont s of ,\ 
llit-iirv. 'Vo will hi.il l our thonry in as.pa.in- 

I i -v, u tit r i' possible, t hull h it .% i 1 I hi- 
h.isi'd upon a s : i»i'!.i! si it-iii-o traiUHoii wliioh 
,o;sii;-H'S tli. .-ontours of f ho past r.n.i t_hti 
fut in* at-- tin* tosuit of t lio .si riii;i , .l v bv i:r"ip-- 
to i' iii! i ' f fo rent i a I ar. o:'s to t ho Sfar-'o i'o - 

S H ; ; irill in I Ml: letv, In Mi rt , ouo 

i ; l -.t t 1 t i t t l * . t I r.f ui r sp . l cs is t lie 

r on t i n u i n st tir.»;» 1 o 1 1 1 r,o t alio ad and Slav ;ihi* i.i 

Corist'ijiio;: { ' v \ w^- will ioiioro <'ur_ spi- it*;: 

I I t ? 1 1 1 s t i ■ c ! i r , 1 1 r i 1 i i s . , i 1 r 1; ; i a h r . 1 1 
•/ooiiufss of outdoi-r rr -rc.it i i: ro onfioont rat i- 
upon thr fniu'it-nt our. i 1 i r i s « foui.itior ro* t.- 
ation. Wi>. w( I I si i '.vv 1 t tb.jt t transition 

t rot i u r: rk - ! i r. , t i t- i - i-ai^pt iui-«l I f c » 2 
poliLi.-al oomionv if. croati::.; now rl.iss ali.'.h- 
notits, of vhi'-li i lit- outdo-- rot - ro.it fun aroa is 



i prino iudii.ato:- of i-s; 1 ; m i,il ■ nn f ' i c t; s 



• : t t : ; ■ r : -r Im- 



ind i;iiiu. ■<• .n- 1 



Noxt , 

v. • will hi si !• • s ■ nMl 1 a 1 1 1 1 Is o 

pi.wi-r d i st r t but i >»n it. t ho An^rioan politi.-al 
( i-u:i L i:r;v and siu*..'ost hou* it roi;itos to our ur- 
io rst and i m: o f out; d< or rt-i - roat ion _ po J i t i i- s . 
:.'o>:t wo will i: otis i.it r s-tm. P'lpui -»t i or. ,-h.ir.iot t«r- 
is. i < » t h it will if ft-. , l ii In; 'r ,■ • f ut - 

door r .•«■ ro.it ! ;m . 1 !, i s will hi* f ii \ \ ovid bv 
^xan i na t i on -»f part i r i p.it i op t rond s a::: „: ;i ~ 
diturt'S. I 1 r.itu-lud«- with .1 l.utr •; : :u- 

f tit tir.' ; 

tiii" rni.i'i irA. k s . " * 1 1 . 5 ~ov nvn^K rkcki ai i«»S' 

flu fVnrri m 'lptd -T r<- r«--jt i<>n rt-sour» o ! - 
th' ; hroilii'-: o'' i-oht iiiii hir, and »»f t oii vi.iUtit j,,,]. 

itiiai st rij.:i'.l •■. It is .1 s~i ru.:i',I »■ as n<uli f-r 
t ho iu'.-ts 1P 1 -luiis of t ho n.tssfS as it is .1 
st Mr, 1 ./ 1 for . \ .i:v..Si- ,.pr . Th is is bfi-.iusi- out - 
di>oi" n'v i t-.iC torj; rt-pr-son's a f u:id i:\oiit a 1 turn- 
ii roiiiid fro-, fa v. •> rod Kvt lis i>f i-a r v rap i t a I i st 
piij *t iial i*t- ipo':.: ii-«"; whirl, assu::v.-d thai vlio \>t 

<f man. was .r^ uncn.i i r. •. , hU*a|- and f t i-rtKil s- 
ritv uiilt-ii rou.id onlv b. r»a t ;iali.- hold l:> r 
bv an t'fj-iia'' v bloak; i'totii.il aiid liiiotiiH ti vofV . 
Ip. rfintr., , rlu* rrivtli ( >f t ho ruuit-rh r.»:isiir:»'r 
s: r i . t . r s mi: i -I it ■ t : 1 r £ ia t i n- 

surrpt iop whi-1. '■»■■. ipd *: 0:1 1*. f hi- -lir. i-r.al a::;.mnt 
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i .• h ?r This in i o-, m .j i~ shift ; run «v I f diiiil itnl i .^nl i it t-»I ; Hi ',3 to 

' , :,'\ so -if. 'ins ii.' .is r.'»«'iir as f"«?f t .mil . e. i so _ o l' |u> r.f • « rniai'r e . Tills period's 

it. i is .-II is tbr I .ih 1 fii . S. nit h rii-fn d prowf Ii i ti t lit' . (Avluiu I o; ' < » 1 . mean s * » f . fun 

is Ih . . si hisi s = i i if i h e ■• p|s,;vM- - f:> r i si^nii in t brt k hrtwi i n L lie 

; u*-t i •.■■«..' f ■ » • i : i » * worked out in trims masses aini f. hf rl.sini* nfV hit e 1 j i i;i'ni' i a . The 

1 t •. : i v : !•»•,. i r ! i n-.- srxu.ii ident it i*-s, Hisses .font hiti*- (m enipha s j s.y fun, < omioi'L and 

•■»t ::•.;! .jphv; iru.-is an ... si }ni i f i • ■ jii I d i vo rs I on _ vh i 1 e . t lie 1 1*>* i h 1 <i t i v»* acLs pushed hy 
i: " i It " ' • - ii: «"■ C i ! ! .ii-.o s \ i»- » 1 'It si t lii- iiif t a I 1 I •■/•iit* f >'i Hi rC*ss ii r s-f «ii ii I f. 1 lie- sf o fM 

J-::.-: ri-iK'.I' ii.il ijuilitv lavs", opeii :-:or.iiitv iiatiirvi 
•v »' i.-u a:i 1 i ■ t* i • i ■ i 1 1 1 * p r. > !"•• :is i ■ >ns 

■:: i ;:. i .\« - 1 1 . t.uiris:" . i n . j so The "loSK.i ye u.f.Lh' . l ;. I'll i -•■ in L lit* l.iti' 

I l M j(l 1 s iihu e.iMy 70's u ..'hit >■ ..,es are 
si.iive, uni work i pnlh ib.-l ;i ' • «• ire tlii' 

ar ' he !e.a !o t hr ' shi >* 1 1 .! p.. it nr.il eon Jit Ion of m,n*. r irni. .'irti'lurt', vr 

«•■ ' r i -itiou : : « '/i w« - 1- 1 - 1 !>»'-.iu- ntist r-utujut y. «.m r behavior I" mttvh rimh a 

us ! I town; rural vom - "feii I i r y . " I'liin host reeent rvrle fVpi't'setit. s 

•• 1 1 1 j ' ! ' 1 I 1 \ . r ? : , • rb \ - i n. sir II S 1 i - km ft- pi lot I H t r 1 1 f L| I i S Vi re 

.'tiii.. !<»-ri.'.-t i:p..n i h.' iu'tvi'i-ii i*i >t:iri' -ii i t v t*Xp 1 1 ■ i t c r s :iinl t lit" oni hi*t c*» 

: r. s. *■■.-.■ it; in tin- ! .1 1 _ I J -'_K) ' s . • t 1 c ! j s-r r«-.it i 1 ;i i s t s , t lit • ni w sf rut'.t; I y i lii*- 

■■•:>■ ; !■■'". t lit ■ v.u'irifS t vi-ni tin- n-. ri-.it ii'n i st ^ .iiiii t est lift . .Out- 

1 s i"; • »<-«-st'. i!i ! . a'HJ.'t >:i ivss tn«i litsiv f 1 v EH:it t lit- Ii'i'ii.l ifiv«- 

!!. ; -:: i-irlv \r. i -rtt-irv lii- I'.iiiri "t »|ji- i-iiv i K>iii:ii'ii( .i i (i»T.i<!«' ( I OtiS- P»7^» j 

ir: ! !. . ::t : 1 t wtilitv ;:.«::: tl vrri- i .irr.fi'-' r «'S t r i ft i i.'ht-r fit- r l hi- "SL- 

:'.:m. h ■•■..;::•■! ; . ■ ! p ro i ■ 1 ,j h 1 i shn> -n t . ; * f vi 1 df nifss .ir.'.is and t h*- rat lon- 

i't- : h' : -rrsts r :"i i • i 1'1'if . irir. i>i' t Hi* I r' li.sv ur air f i » 1 wati*r qualiiv 

: ■•.! i 1 ii ivi- t i '!atii»::il !' W'V. i stindards ur t ti" S'iii i 1 !'nv i rithiriiMU -i i I'oli--'-' 

'. ■ ■ 1 ! ;.::'p.»;i- i ::<■!!!■■. 1 1 i r ■ f n- ■ •'•''!>• ' sji.t'ild ri-f f,'.:i i /»• t li.it t lit* annual ( nf 

• '. f •"' : ■'•ir_ vi a:5- ! s s.ms ■,■.» 1 j,- land rf"«>v ' ' from i'<«nimn<| 1 1 v am) int • « ; Ii — 

:-. .•<• s: sK-st .1:1 :!;-.■ !'l 'H.'s (T ' a"rMf.il lvOrf.it inn n.st- h-'is ^r<iv.Ti t~ nun . a p un <1 
v l : i h •,.•.*••■ f . ' !> ».{ t'nr hot ri J mill iiiii re s I ii i 1 )^.* in ovi-r I ^ million 

:i : ■ : ■ ■ H •■ . 't , l h " ' ; s ,i, r- ; s i I ( i 7 C ) . Ki i*>iro I i 1 1 tisc rat i-s tin- i;fovt \\ 

'l i s ■ r 1 • ' " 4 " t - "_' '"" « ■■• '-' i r<Minii'iH 1 1 rt'v-n 1 at ions . 

vii-i 1 s'ki.s; |.'*- -ail r\ H * I'lHfJ's Ave i»pf i'i i ii i . flu* f i T 1 1 1 phas-. 

:*-r iri ,','r i ! - \vii- vh*T» : t '■ sr i-.i*..il!fr si riii'.i*. 1 will lns-niii*> Si* > r t-* 

• :i •.-.,.'" ! : :. : 1 - i.iti'ii* :s 1 b»- >it t innt>i:t -i" tin- stamlaril Airit'r- 

iil -« s : 1 !:: i\ :_: j. . 4 ,-.it-- 1 hvo:::.-s I'm r.- . ■ iini ::i.i|V <i i f f i . ' 1 1 t . I ti 

. .:'pi'»'.. . ■ •"■ ' ;•■ " r-.t!-.- \\i ( ..iili t -r :vr.i-nl •..■Iumi Mih-h wrc iiflnij Iraun 

1 1 ■ 1 ii-- ' i • m; ri- 1 .it lvi> I v b\ iiir -la} 1 ' 4 . t } w «' J'f--'i«lvatJt ai'i-s 

i'.ir !. ir.ii- i-ijrp.ii_.it j»i:iri tii i-iil . "liu-K liii; 
: : 1: i . ■:. !: y . 1 :^ Mn; n ,,i iiu: i' ""i*f r i n in i*. i :i>*. 1 ^:::p»' t i t i 1 -n i r>;n 

it i.:i ■ : . <. •■■ -larv-' "■•iu-a'i" * ".'f »t. r -r 1 1 ri-Stm rrrs , i i f iv. iva t i >mi - 

!..'.'•• •-:■■::.'*•! :■• i st s at.: «-st lii-f i*^ lia.! i-iiiiii L »!i . ro«"»r. tn i..',:ifro 

!■ t l:i- «■ ''i«'t i ii:. : - iii ii;>pr'"- ti.iir t'iinil.ihif :i t ,i 1 itii IM J '*:<■*• i !»»*!. iy tlit.- 

V: i ! : hi 1 . ■:; • r i • «-s . n »:;;!).•.>- I';mji-.i 1 r* • ;r>t ".-'it * hi-rf " lint ri -:it in t ii*"* 

• !: !■: i '..illia:-. . Mmr/l is ivhk'/.irl, .ili.i iU-Hfral p Uif i p i «-' S t flic! t y _j_.fi 
: • 1 ' ; - : :. r •• : ■•t.i i::. > i : i i ri*. 1 ■ *h.'f J l»- upt »• if i f s a r»- i «f It' «-v f dt-n : . 

<••;.;•;•.- » > '%;!!.•:■ fl S ■ k- ■ 1 ii:i«l 'Vt i ipp i n .'. t lii- ! ,ii«.i'i- rs" i'iiti In- :i-~v. r-.il i sf v tut'; 
:::i-.l" A! 1 i'i* 1:1s : . ::^t " * -ii k ti;>" i\ ,>iu- ri' if ii'.tss tli.it vi!a»-rtu-ss ili-siijiiii 'on 

r ... Iriis p.'lir i. al s ; r 1 » • li.i : v.i-.ms t 'sat om.- sill no loru;fi haif about 0:1 1 

' : t; -.- v. I.s. rii.- first pi. asi- ..'.-'as ou>->- -i, i 1 0 ,-r O.'lV Prnt i»ct ln t , bi j i l r:i i 1 

.-:»!-■■■■ sij.-li is c : • -r<! ?' i if- ii-Sf rt is ;i{i ii^ 1 iir • 1 'i* i-sii 1 * i .1 1 until o-*.«- r»>a i - 

■ i r'i K >i ■ "i« 1 ! t r- \\i i-! I Ii" sit-w i - t ii.it i iv" - ri'ai ion .-r.plia sis soon I i-aiis r «• 

5 r- 1 1 ? ! r n r ir '• rr ... r it i n t ta. u 1 th-.it n'<'> 1 •. ; -y 

i t iri.'n. !;.• rs.suir v. is lirii'S f-'^n r-f-iriv I'M p*' rn-nt to i--ss than ti-n 

■ : . -..in v i i sr. i : i .■ m: : i ■;. *':r'f L h«- . lt . f ai- ;i r**-i • 

i s: t ' ! 1 - • ■ i . j ai . Mif «■ »rs«! ( :i t r i but iv..: to t lie- t f h s i oii hot '.-»'».' i-n 'lift*' 

■" :■..»;_ i_ la: v : fr.^nu r» ' " r' it •■>".- ,. n t v i s i s of 11. 1 1 11 rt* — -til i 1 i t v aiul ost hf t i i« f? ;- 

•!'.■■ ; ,|J .'.J's •„'}»;. -h also _s.iv li-iai'.- ; lrt . ^, . I .iri'if . .'orporr t ioas lhat.jiaVf ivrouti nti 

-.■ rr. ro.it iori ( .jf v:.ih I/o-l -1 ivi t,> r v.- t li l»*isti . rnarkof s: Tlu' n i ttli t fh- 

:i.ii:ii«- :' p r'o ; s s i o aii i s vlio ■ noi'>, b. ii- kp.u- k i n ^ , bikihi-, .-i-.ooihi; am otlii-r 

1: rat i.-:ia I i :*..'..{ u'hat v« • on.'f 4 i! 0:1 .sMn-ii-' ;ports ron.bint- with "iii>;h rpi.'i 1 i t y " 

: ; b..- ; ( i''0' s. : in- riiir-3 ; has*- f^.- loisurc "ill.ucff an j . 'Vcoioi;ica i 1 v" soumi ftci 

• ■.« f wi 1 ;! 1 amis * Pffhn .'.o,*- rosort s o sorv.- Wt* 1 1 AfcUif.lt ftj professionals 

i an iai I tiiin-: l [oii i-:i.- 1** ir a ip -d a ;in< j j ho i .* f.i.**ii I li-'si 'U: ftiii i of niailiif lie tin" i nji 
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Civil suits ri-: i-rfi'.l by KI'"A( 1 0 jr. ; or 109) 
A 1 1 M I oil Hp I 1 I rhii-rr.il s 
i ■* t > — »1 . i v not i ri'.s 
r.»n in-n.fs 

A!« it 'it co win i t mi-lit li'Er. t? rs 

(' i i : i in i I u t iiiiis( Si'i.'t , > 

\ l-Vi:i i t r.il i i icnl r < Si e . 109 ) 

J I - » II Us t : t . • ( - 1 t . 104) 



M h'.-f -^i i 1 Is* Si- 1 . I 
:;i">r.S iii formiil i nii i> n'o rs * 'li-i't 
•nt .ii i-'VPCA 
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in.] tourist centers combine to produce t^.iil 
b i •<»:•; ; < >K\ ' s , snovmob I i rs and other mechan- 
i/.-d -I ivi-r si. »iis. for iht.-ir uv 1 1 -pa til , h i > hi y 
slillt'J blue i'ollur i nit I hiis I Hess . c 1 j ehf t> te : 
i . -nsi-cpirnt 1 v, s«>nn» iht t-ri st I ii >* rliet .u li a 1 
liliatwes are emerging. No I se~(!asoado ex- 
presses it s ind I gnat ion ;il "fi ili'ii" who would 
"In.-k iij> M wild lands from. the enjoyment m" nr- 
diriiiv OKV rampors; While cohSL'rvat i ve meiii- 
tn i s :i till >id Wd iltii mu^t hold their nose . 
Hid wit It some unwashed remnant s_of the 

->id. iifw loft , .is t hey seek to ban motor- 
i/.-.l i» . tn n.il 1 1 ft • and tin- backyards of 

t tit' it i < -tin t iy « st at es '. 



c rente and arc dependent upbii n great variety of 
✓olun iry issoc I at ion.s . Arnold Rose (1954) sug- 
gests that such associations are important ele- 
ments of democrat ic systems: .Me .ident If ies. three 
major Functions of such assbc IaE tons- - ( 1 ) Eliey 
distribute power over a wide range of social 
iife; (2) they provide a sense of satisfaction 
with democratic processes; .and. f 3) .they arc 
soc i i 1 mechari isms for cent Iriiial? y irisE ItiiE in J; 
soc ial change . 

The fo i i owing, tabje indicates the large 
riiimber and . range of voluntary, assoc iat ions» 
Trade, hi i s i ti e s y, a ri id enmme re i a 1 o r g ah tz a E I oil s 
furnish, by far, the largest nunber of such 
or nan i zat tons and though the number has >;rnwii , 



it .it f laus and regu 1 at ions , chey have a smaller proportion relative to 

t lirougli July 1 c ^ 7 r> other organ iznt Hiris; Cultural, Health; educa- 

tional, seieaitlfic and religious organizations 
iiail relatively high proportions of the total 
number of o rgnn i zat ions in 19 7 3. 
c ... 
J Yet , when we 1 ook at irjmbersh lji rather 

^ than tht* sheer number of organ lz.it loris the 

^ £ hierarchy .of organ Izat tons changes. Church 

v, .. c J £ u'ff il I.iEC'd groups are by far the largest , with 

£ x -~ c sports groups, labor unions arid school groups 

— — % -~ o u such as P'i'As being the next most popular. Of 

u ~ — § ~~ mJl - "Z ^ course, membership numbers do not __ 1T i? ;1 _ s J ir(: -* e _Fi~ 

r :< '7. ~ C c- c jz on iveuess. of action, by an organization. In 

perietal, the most effective o rp,an a zat ion s . a re 
those most closely related to our cult lire's 
central acquisitive ftoats. Industrial arid 
trade assoc iat ions seek favor- I le protect ion 
1 -t ;' r i \ \2 i 13 P 0 0 arid miriinial rejnilation from lUr government. 

l'*'-i .! \ {10 1 0 1 Labor liiiicris seek protection air:- Improvements 

I 1 1 i h M M U 4 1 2 In •he wiies and workinM lonilltions of their 

1 ( > H ^ 1 1 1 1 fj } 9 2 numbers. Pro ft s »o n il issue lit ions seek to 

i •»; 7 ,\ j jg i 9 > \ protect and Incre.ise their monopolization of 

partliiilar esoteric skills* Minority and 
ethnic .'.roups sr j ek reform arid erihahcemer.C of 
opportun i . i es for their members. In one sense 
all of these groups are st ruggj inj', over a 
larger share of reasonah.l y . f In it e resources of 
wealth: Coriseqiierit 1 V , their interest in out - 
1 'J ! 0 ' :i 1 I T i S 0 0 door retreat ion lotilis ind en ironmenta 1 fii.it- 

j-i > I ■» J ~{ ] 0 0 Li. r.^ i mcnl v a 1 out inn it ion of their b i.hI( 

l'» ; ! I ' : i. \*. 2 . 1 M I 1 stnutKlos, Mii>uv*.ii w 1 1 li a different suLciiiK- 
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St f I i , In spite of «a large riumber of vC)l- 
1 1 . 1 9 r > 1 jn U) ' 9 2 5 1 nt iry a-^vu inthins, ^.ome lef? isl it ive and ad- 

t'»7"i a «ifi HI 12 i 1^. ^ 1 mtn Istrat ive victor ies, and considerable media 

attention, the basic issues raised, by caitdaor 
enrbuslasts rid eriv I roriheri Ciil 1st ti ha % low 
priority 4 Mnttevs of war, energy, crime, e<-i>ri- 
om I c g r ow t h , airport s , h i gbv/a ys , p ub 1 i c he a 1th, 
housing investment s and, occasionally, racial 
or st uderi E t roiib 1 i*r itoiit iraie to assume groat e r 
importance at those nodes vr »re kay social 
decistous are made. 



. D^.bert Miller's f 1 9 7 r A study of the 
v I s ibl • dec is ion -makers Hi . M "ga 1 00 i] is found 
that 1 ■? .' v interest in etiv i i- on merit 0 1 n. obi cms 
ier::ents )f < : M r r.>lit«-i' life was 1 o* lie reports that *'6 percent of their 
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Table 2: — Selected riiit lotiiil or^iiri I'ztit ioht? , by type 
f f'ove rs iiiiiip rii f i t o rj'.ah i z.it liihs i>i" i on.-i ! si-opt* j 



Type 



romne tv in 1 

• iliti in i st r.t ( Si 



Tf.nlt' , bus itiess , 
Agriculture. 
U»vorii:iii-h * .i I , pii!- 
mi i i t.irv, 1 1 
S.; U-nt i f ir , "n»; ine^r m>:. teehnieal 
f-Mi.ir.it iiv 

r;i 1 r lit-:, 

Hr.il I !<. 

i-itiii i.- 



I" rat i«rii,i I . : . i rv 1 \\r. i iit t 
it - 1 1 iiMi.i 1 i t y , e L iiii j i' 

Vo t e ran s ; h r r e « 1 i f a r y , 
HM>bv, .ivot-.it i'Hia 1 
At hi et Ir , spo rt s 
Lihor unions 
Chan; bo rs of Gimme feu 
^roek lorte r sor let ies 
(3t her, not sp. .■ j f U'd 



pat riot ir 



1 968 



Ii.«ludes assoe iat ions not shown separately. 



Cti I ; nr. j 1 inr I u.ied w j f ) 
N'iii i « »hii I , b i ii.tt i oiiii I , 



i e Iur;:» i 
anil iiiti 



on. 1 1 
ni.it 



-Numbe r ----- 

1970 19 7^ 



— Per*. 



'M st ribut ion — 
1970 1 97 i 



:, ifi.: i: 


1 i , 7 34 


1 2 , V28 


j ob . b 


1 oo . 0 


i bo . o 




?. ; 8 9 5 


2,922 


27 : 5 


2 7 ; o 


23:1 




50H 


r )09 


4 ft 


4 . 7 


4 . 8 


uii 


346 


407 


2 . n 


3.2 


3.2 


■ . /,8H 




818 


4 ; ; 


5.1 


6:5 


1 ;2Hb 


b i;3Ki 


H7>9 


i;> 5 


12 c 9 


6.9 


■ ) 


n 


1,197 


C B ) 


( h ) 


9.5 




475 


753 


'••8 


4.4 


6.0 


791 


830 


1 ,090 




7 .7 


8.6 


44f 


498 


792 


4.3 


4:6 


6.3 


640 


610 


48'; 


6.2 


5.7 


3.8 


794 


806 


729 


7:7 


7:5 


5:8 


'V 


19B 


2 19 


1 .9 


i :s 


I .7 


$2 i 


444 


608 


4 . i 


4 . 1 


4.8 


118 


3 36 


448 


3. 1 


'3 • 1 


3.5 


237 


226 


240 


2.3 


2 . 1 


1 .9 


126 


110 


109 


I .2 


I :0 


.9 


351 


334 


333 


3.4 


3 . i 


2.6 


139 


187 




1 .8 


1 . 7 





Ml.tl 



T.i bit 



i . — Mt- r:ib. ■ r sh i n in v.'i r i on s groups ;jtul 



'.I'm.p or n ri*nn LZaC Ion 



Total . 
I . snoricl- 

(thous . ) 



1 9 7- 



Number 
of 

members 



Percent 
of total 



Toe a I 
respond- 
ing 
(thous. ) 



1975 



Number 

of 
nembe rs 



rotal 



KY. ■ t 0 rna 1 _ i» roups 


1 ,462 


20 3 


14 


1 ,463 


16C 


1 1 


Service eliibs 


1 ,461 


13? 


9 


1 ,463 


124 




Veterans' n roups 


1 ,464 


132 


9 


I ,464 


.14 


■i 


Pol i t it il r l uhs 


j ,464 


.66 


.5 


1 ,460 


.. o4 




| y ab, r mi i ens 


1 ,465 


241 


I 6 


1 ,459 


2 30 


16 


Sports ^foiip-s 


I ,464 


262 


18 


1 ,464 


278 


19 


Vi'iith i;roup.i 


1 ,46" 


153 


10 


i ,462 


144 


id 


S< boo] so;*' ire y.'oups 


1 ,462 


259 


}>: 


i,46l 


206 




H'diby . 0 r it-ifiion r h ; 


1 ,462 


14 3 


ID 


* ,456 


i?3 


9 


School f rate rii it i or sororities 


1 ,462 


69 


5 


1 ,459 


64 


4 


Nat ion.i 1 i t y groups 


1 ,462 


52 


4 


1 ,454 


37 


3 


Kartn organizations 


1 ,-62 


63 


4 


1 ,459 


61 


4 


f . i t r fa r v , a rt , d I sci ss Ion o r study p;roiips 


1 ,461 


137 


9 


1 ,45/ 


1 11 




rrotfssioii.il or a* aclomic societies 


1 ,462 


193 


1 3 


1 ,461 


174 


12 


rhur !i-.if t' i \ iatet! v;foujis 


1,475 


62 1 


42 


1 ,465 


588 


4 0 


■\n v ot h«*r k» -oups 


1 ,451 


151 


10 


1 ,4 50 


126 


<> 
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iut iTi'Sl s. an- in air pollution , } peru en L in 
water jn>I I lit -i ; percent in solid wastes, 
and a~ percent in pi jiiiiiiii-.i i'oiiiiii. arid preser- 
v.i t ion of open !.Hi«i--a total of 11 per ■crii ," 
S»: j j t : k. ( j V^n ) , liar ilii ( Nh/j }\ 1 
PJoOb); Coo ley t J.l ami ntiiers n.ive .", 
st rated how; iii t Me PIS;; laws arid ae.euc . e^ 
designed to protect . int! conserve ecosystems 
t end to 
cies of 



become 

power. Th»' l: 
i s t Mat con S" rv.it i : >n . 
i • 1 i- rat e eriv i roriiiieh t i I 
i.' on su r v,i t it mi i s t s hi' 
i n t o the int ernrv.an i .■ 
p icts the st rue Lure o; 
j>ow«-r ; " (IV r ruiT i and 
'i'H is i'.i i 1 hie ii? - i >■ rof 1 t 
<)t power oryan izat low 
.it i i >n i-opimim i »: y it se 1 f 



I i>y the relevant i- 1 r : - 
. int ended consequence 
: u i. j t on tends t g . 
let iv tora'L ioii wli i 1 e 
found t Hi* ii way 
it i )i ii 'Vub which dc~ 

•injur inn eunimun it v 
! Pii isck, 1970: 1 0V» ) . 
t lie peirii 1 i ii i r I t i e s 
thin tho cnnsLTv- 



lor i x imp 1 1 , pirks I'iUikCh, wilder --hh 
ureas, campgrounds, iafc'S, seashores and "LIkt 
pbvsii-al locales arc baaic e [tune tics of ' .tlje 
fi'ctri ;t industry. Vol, professional managers 
of i he ^ • lo: ales seldom rno hize of a. "cope . 
tb.it thov are prJtri.i ily in Lhe poop 1 e (touHst) 
rti-i "ini; bin; i iu-ss . tutu rd , the rouj_ nature o f 
till" ory: ■. o s these pro less ion a 1 s ..provide is 
iii»t oil ike fhaL provided by t bo Disney-type 
t heme park pro foF.s f ora I si 

Part of the reason for seeing; t be t'onn- 
oft i oit between outdoor recreation services and 
other tourist services H fltit nose profess- 
ionals crime from b i ol o>», i c«'i ii ty oriented discip- 
lines and arc unwilling to leave the trees and 
see how they can eneuurawy rattier than rj^tjMTrt 
Use n f their facilities. (Ion serpieu t 1 y , these 
kc pi rs nf our s u red ; rows off vii fill I . ml; 
ttn < ouiu : t ion hiL^iu n their i lner^ md : v- 
ernmeut resp<mses to energy short ai'.es. tr the 
197 i .oil cr.b i r lit > crisis, tb • i'.ove rnir.enL detlar- 
ed t hat tourisi.; * n s a ,, :u)n~e ssoii t i a 1 industrv. 
The (,a»-tor a dm i h 1 st r;iL ion lias iloupJiL to elini- 
in n \w t s fr ivl 1 St i v ii e » bit b em .or o < 
nMi'v foreitui tourists ;uid their bard currency 
fo vliit nir parks, an ». j 1 a 1 aiids) > has major 
pi ins l < urt iii the rem lClu: il use t > aiiCo- 
. ■:■ oilefi, ph 1 is are bo it s ind ret rt it ion i I ••; b- 
i, ies. 



social value of their industrv. As t !u y note 

CASTA, i V M 0 i '} 9 ) : 

It aas beoii said that, the ftir e of real 
eveiits iiltiniately piislied I iii liidiisfry to- 
'■'.irj t be rirjit deeisiotis, wiiat t/ v»- v the 
countervail ini^ armaments f or 1 nae t i op 
inay be. The events witnessed by tbo 
toiirisiii itidnsLry iii the past" few years 
should have demonst rated that the t iiiie 
is more than ripe for i tin i : ion fo put 
in pi ace a st ron \\ t ravel Indus t r> edu-; 
rational prop;tani dedicated to the en- 
1 i pjitieriiiieiit o f i'.overhiiieii t of f iria i f ; and 
the i',eiier.ij pul) 1 ie , stressLht; the Import- 
ant belief ie Ini role of Lou ri sin in i our 
hat inn ' s ecouom it- _ and soe i a 1 .st ruet ure , 
It is tinie th rep 1 are a 1 .i rtiied . iunoc eiice 
w i t ji sophisticated real i sin I The t<uua_sni 

i ru i i i-s t fvjw ^^n^^r "f" - ^^^rj^i^i 1 r ->^ 
must_ develop a st rong politica l- const itu- 
otU'V* (Uriderl in ine; in orij;inaL quote.) 

ft ippears tliit the tourism iiulu^trv is 
KOini^.to try and join the o i 1 . cheani en 1 , auto , 
»• 1 of li iiir,; slioe.;iiid other Industries in deun't;- 
str.itihj* the 1 ihkap.e between It's health and 
th Mirvivii of tlie nit ion, for tlu most put, 
outtloor recreation and nature eonst; rvat ion are 
intimatflv connected to tlie sneees.-, of the 
tnii r ism campaign. . Therefore it may be of value 
to explore some ideas oil tho hat ii re of oiir 
nit ion's poHt'eal s t rut. tin e . 

There have* Ivon _ t wo ma ) o r theoretic.' per- 
spectives Iii the study of social power--*' . i t ist 
ind pi tir i I i st. 1- ich b is i d 1 st m< t i vt* ne tbntl- 
olop.y, tradition and ideohu»ieai Vini'.e. V. ! i t - 
iMs su; 1 is (: Will; in Donbofi ( ,^ h 7 ) , f.M. 
Mills ( i< "5fi) ; . i'lovtl Hunter (i«i!>9) and r . H . 
pot toTiorj (l L KvO U iv tt adtd Co use some.versii.il 
of tilt r< put it ion 1 1 •ic tboti to disc oar Liu power 
behind the visible decision makers^ Plural ists 
sacb.as AruoM .Rose (I 9^7) or Robert Dab j I j 19 58 , 
iOftl) :eiif to focus Uptjn tin- re I evaii t . 1 enders 
'-oneorned with a specific issiie arid fiiitl a dif- 
fuse shift hij power >: ructnre which varu s from 
iswn. to (sue Miller's (1970) studv of dec- 
ision iil.ik ifiri- aiul power i n. uieK-'i 1 °po 1 i s vt>\\;\ rd i n >; 
on vi roiinieiit.i 1 rjoa 1 i i. y proH 1 enis i s mo re in Mi'.» 
j a t J. • ■ i t rad i t i on . 
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loiika in viih f or . L he . park and forest 
s i,b i hive p ml est l I t h l blo»v to i lu i r 
vaa i i • 1 U 1 1 1 1 « e ' •. f: , t i tne c, so il 
r can n He that on weoken.'s most ;iiie , s_ 

or gum < people in them., wli .' 1 e on week- 
i st I i ifii -OT 5 hi nior^ f b in oi e perscjii 
humi)o r~i o-biimpe r jiarade. T Ii(ieeil, Hie 
n-.'sf . most conservative ar d ^fi'icu- '. 



aw 



»m< 



ib 1 1. 



s i ^ 



xi r re- - ' . oti . 
iori p i i - r v ss i dii.i 
r i st i n dust, ry h, 
-t i me t rave i . 



i Ice 1 v i o be as a <• . y i se 
And ^luMifh tlv. ou:door 
hive i it p-irt i pi ted 
s .'trut i ied to proton t 
''.ev are just now enter- 



.lohti a Icon (1966) has arp.ued that there 
! re iiiit )>i..' «ir evei' two fvpos ol power . st ruct ure 
bat f 'in r--p vranii da 1 » far 



polities to demonstrate 



i p«r i rt ance 



and 



. Ion ■• 1 , coal it iotial , arid 
I I'il i aik ( 197H) su ^ t-5- L 
.•xaminiui' the power 
'•i in y, t he i UL.erors',nn i - 
iii'V ai'r,ri (S _V ti»*Ui one 
res - tree? siiffii it iit for 
i i f I uoiu* Int or m t im id it inj otlurs to fn tlunn; 
h i s vn y , . }\- rson s who I n f 1 nonce tlee i s ' on-mak i i >; , 
arid a re Miiif' iii 1 led powe r f u 1 (whet lie., i n one 
is ie' or ' ros i- ifv issues), mil l b; r t ; ">ro -irvrf 
iij-.oa the r areej: of oil' rs as e'e 1 as Mie i r <u>n 
Ii-. order t>, exorcise the", r p<»er.' (porruccj and 



imorphous- .Cerrii«;r i in- 
that a bet t e r means i'c 
i;t riietuie. is . Cbriiri-h 
v.a t S tiiia 1 has Is o T pbi t . 
po r sou c amtna ud .ill t re 



Pi! isiik; !;0 7(): jo.'ij); 
t ht-oroi i i-.i 1 si .it inc:U 
t'li.ii.r i ii.: pouv t i o vii i 
;» i it i m I ) st s .in. iv subs 
ces . i 1 ov.int .to t ho 
;! i •<!>.• rsi-.l and. tvs id 
coiiiiec t i bns t li.it m-i 
:i i t n.it ItClS , p. li t icu 
.it i * mi ot sr.iri'i 1 v.ij 



Thov tlv.n formulate a 
about , " ~, ~. a 1 be iis b f 
i c !i bin ii Elitists and 
iii>c_; i.e. ^>!l^ , ..'■ l .' s ^. ,, .!'.■" 
I'sistt-iu'i 1 of ptJVi-r are 
iii f In. i ii 1 c i.o f g.in i -/..it lull a 1 
Ik- iliob i 1 1 i'.i'il iii spec i f" i c 
.i r i y deal i ; i v: with a I i oi - 
l's. " (Per nice i and P i j isuk 



1 *» / 1) : 1 \) . .In Choir stmlv of o . sm.i 1 .1 .tn.Iil- 
uvsierii . itvi rliey find ii power elite wliirb is 
net i iii c i -f.^i ; J r m 1 \ t d in i vi rv lomiiiuiiitv 
derision. Yet , in major poj icy conflicts on i y 
this flit.' is nbie to mohti izu the art ua I 
nowor; oonoon i tit ureses; aud social tics which, 
a.-vsui c m CJ - y.ii - onv. favorable to its inti rt sts ' 



I ton 's (1.966) _ idon- 
powur s t rue t urcs , 
- ' .i 1 soc i ft its is 
. meter i st ics 
! ,i rac t or i st i r s . 
' ■ . l* ruiucnt burcan- 
: :;i im«? and usl a 
'V reflect an in- 
over the scarce 
The fact ional 
;:i-r 1st io o f _ el ected 
ihterosteo! In con- 
es of social power. 
, would be* most (Mia r- 
i . js from tho world of 
ia >f information where 
nver the distribution 



I ho i r d t s.- us:; ion , 
t i t i. ot ion of four typos of 
sii>'[fsf t ti.it piiwor* in iridur- 
less a iniii t «»r of individual 
than of group ,;nd comnmu i t y 
itusinoss, l abor nr. ions and 
rruries are mo re _ 1 i ke I v to i 
pyramidal toiaii of powers 
totest in mobilizing ooht'" 
resources of social wu.i ' ' 
pa 1. 1 e t*n . woujd be most c-.j 

■ > i' f i i- i a 1 1 s ^iib a re p r i niii r 
troiiitii'. t iii.' scarce re si". 
\'h i 1 e t ho i no r p ho us p a t 
a. tori st. ic of repr» :»eiit 

irt , i n't el 1 oct u- Clio me. 
the priniarv i-oiit eii t ios* 
of social ih»i"eri - nco_. oaiit i- 1 patterns won id 
eni'fi'e when one or more of these sectors arc; 
involved In a particular issue.. I am, of 
oiuirsi- i aware of t lie u» c. r- e of in t e rdopendeiice 
i:i ( !.. r^L- si'i'tors, businessmen and politicians 
;!»■«-.! .'tif another as hot ii riet-d some validation 
■_tf re o,, a t ion from the r»'«-ilsi <jf i.icference. 
it v.Mild St'i'Hi .[ h.it outdo- r rerreat -ja ai'id.en- 

i roiirieiit a I affairs will most closely f b I I hw 
.•■I i i it i'Hi.i j pat t orris . 

.'till; there is? a need for fome frnnu?»/»rk 
•."•h'ii-h bec'tiits lis to tio£ t ' How co;i . Ic ional pat-_ 
teros Hic.lif. ilevelop and to iiieiit i Ty Liie set of 
i on-! it i.uis undi-r wli'ch certain patterns of power 
ii-' roievaiit. !!ie.id».'a of soc i a 1 c i rc 1 e s as 
■ ■ •esLetl bv Sirn iel (I'^r?) and ex.parccd by _ _ _ 

■ ' iltji'ii i i . IDhVi, ''HiH) ;ni(| <o^lit^rs seciris a likely 
•■it i:r". fni sa«b ex.jmiii.i' ion. Kadnsc. in (n«*> date: 
»•♦•) '-ha rac t r i /. es the .so.-i.il circle, as ri ..proto- 
type »t" inf<M - nal. Interaction systems which iins 
ttiri-r ile fiiiii-. »• characteristics: 

"1. Mefbors of a -ircie are linked to each 
> * t b»* i" not iieressur i 1 y tl rouj»h face, to fare n- 
te;" i.;t ioti, but rnav lu* jinked throui;!i tliird 

i'.it-f i« s; . 

Tli- it work exists because it fulfil Ls 
it ■ . . 1 •- a mb rs — bec iijsi the v sh in 

^. • i-n:-;on interest whl"li may bo political nr 

-iit i> ii . .. ... 

i: i - ■ cirS-le i *? iiot formal: That;, is, 
i h; f t ir • i' u » 1» ir le v r ilthouj h there 



iiiay be ceiicral fip.iiros: b) there are Do clearly 
defined pbiils, thoiip.h circles almost always have 
in implicit function , r) tlu rc arc no definite 
rules •'jiich deter:nine mocios of interaction. 
Chough there are ofu.n customary relationships; 
and il) there are ii o distitict rriteria of mOiiibor- 
sii i p . " 



Kadushin (no date:6) then noes on. to indi- 
cate lib' Elie social clrC to . CbCsof y Can be apptied 
in the studv of power and in flue nee. In this 
study there are three formal questions involved: 
f, i . The decree to which elites form one 
of more circles; ... 

2. Tlie dej'ree to which the! circles have 
t i i;ht" or loose itrernal connections; 

The decree co which the various cir- 
cles (if there are more than one) in var- 
ious Sectors such as science, busicjss 
ah d pb 1 it i c. s, are linked to >;e t lie r into a 
1 supe r-c Li e 1 e 1 , " 

Until recently, (at least in the U.S.), the 
basic strategy of tlie c.bri iiervnE ibri movement h;is 
existed within the frame of social, circles. The 
interests of the movement have be.en tieyoteii to 
issues of open space anil, natural esthetics.. Such 
interests are somewhat akin to support of the. 
arts, Rood government and other activities which 
serve to va 1 i date that the children of "new 
wealth" have "earned" deference for their taste 
arid sensitivity. The. issues of arts, aesthetics 
md p irkl. inds hive seldom touched flu. deepe ,f 
concerns of an expanding, somi-cap i ta 1 i st soc- 
io t v. In tlie early stages of the movement, of- 
fending industrial groups were seldom power com- 
panies ,. ra i 1 ways , nuto manufacturers and so., 
forth, but tended to be relatively decentralized 
industries such as the lumber industry. Further, 
tlie socialization of land took place in sparsely 
set E led and relatively impoverished coloniai 
states — Oregon , Moritahi, Kenya, arid so forth. . _ . 
Consequently, it has been Fairly easy to estahlis 
a N'ntionil Pirk i the Stite of Wi ^ bin p. ton hit 
nearly impossibie in th> State of Mew York or 
ConriecC i cut , though, equal I v desirable tracts of 
open space are available in the latter two. states 
thus the main thrust of the traditional, old- 
1 i n e const* r va t i on c ommun i t y h as been t be p ro- 
tection of sac red wi Id 1 and spaces and wild an- 
i ma 1 s , 

Sucrii issues are no longer central in the new 
eco 1 op, I (Nit concern but touch the most sensitive 
rind t rati i t i nh -bound a reas-rproc reat ion , capital- 
ist organization, democratic federalism, eebnomi.- 
growth anc 1 so forth. And thesi newer eonreriis 
confront a quite different system of organized 
power. Thus in the past, persons could chair 
large corptirht loiis whose politic tori flowed un- 
checked, while they devoted their civic talents 
to Lincoln Centers, Metropolitai museums, nat- 
tona 1 parks , zoo 1 og i ca 1 ga rdens and t he Audubon 
Society: As noted earlier; it. Is d i f f icu 1 1. . to 
imagine how these easy separations rati copf ihue 
when the crucial decisions are no longer "out 



t lierv ; " 

In tin* [i.ist , outdoor recreation anil en- 
v.l pmment a i ..protect j on eon j d !' :._ seen as sojnii- 
t: ti i ii i* "nice" t o Jo by ptibi ic bene far tors and 
relatively weak government: agencies. . They 
were" given hunks of unwanted land and minimal 
budvct«-. to m in ire thorn. Toil ay the growth in 
.u'cju is it ion . i s nenrlng completion with only 
Llii' difficult; unending; Increasingly expen- 
sive ami politically iihrewnrd Ing maintenance 
h ii in. Is strut-thing into the future As table 
♦ lijilii ites, the oldest park systems-- Ln oim 
cttieS--are spending the bulk of their money 
on ma in tO nance , while the younger federal. and 
state program' .ire likely to enter a similar 
,.^1 riJiu y rn In Mn: late 1980 ' I Con - 
^vi'ir-' Iv; hi c c.\>r ret. u?at ion is no longer 
; i iv fro,. i,v;; nut is an important part of 

»ke ( »e Lbe table oh per-capita state 

i i Lurrs) . 

Table 4. — Federal .^ovu rnmen t . expend It ures 
for outdoor recreation 





1971 


1972 


Est. 
1971 




$22B 


$290 




C.ipitai Expend it ures , Total 




Land Acqu i s i t i on 


i v* 


161 


117 


Dc ve I o pm*jtn t ft Other 


94 


129 


172 


Operation 5 Maintenance 








Expend itiirii.s, Total 


220 


273 


. 


Salaries & Wages 


156 


175 


1/9 


Other 


64 


98 


105 


a 

Total KxperiU it (ires 


448 


5b 1 


573 



''iVildi' based on reports received from iijdivld- 
iial agencies admin i sto r 5ng recreation lands 
with 1 '., "a'h governmental ju ir is" ii icE tori i» Data, 
ia.'l . v ^n'.y dollars primarily used for public 
outdon trc ition purposes Federal d ti was 
reported fiy the National Park Service, Bureau 
of Laud Management, Bureau of Spc r E Fisheries 
ami Wildlife, Bureau of Reclamation, Fcrest 
Service, Corps of ^ n gtneers, aiul TenneHstP 
Va I 1 i » V Audio r it y • . Fed oral 1 and ac qu I s 1 t ion 
l-xpri. .i Mires also include those of the. .Bureau, 
of Outdoor Recreation for the Reclwo >cl Ha 9 lorifil 
i\irk. 



f i xi* 

will 

game 

a i r 

door 

l..-i:a 



• 1 1: K 



and 



>on- 



ih ah era _ef 1 
d 1 ivels" of pii:i 
be s;ivi ; n t tbi 
am 1 gair? species, wilcu .s, 
fjaai .y standards aid f ue j . emnoh.y . _ Out- 
recr-at ion enters. the politics that Ri;S''rt 
hnan (1971:78) calls: 

' i l overt hunt for new privilege and gov- 
e rnmcn t - c reat ed properly, an av Id Fen rc ti 
for franchises, airline routes, televis- 
ion channels, acreage ii. . maehts, tax 
advantages, ingenious subsidies, 



arid 



Brazing privileges at coriceu.jion.iry rates^ 
The pricing decisions of the major corpor- 
ations which exercise substantial power over 
their market amount to stilt 1(j ss super-, 
vised creations of hew property ii. the shape 
of excess profit." 

Table 5; — St rite government expenditures for 
outdoor recrehl ion 
(in mi 11. ion h of hilars} 



Capital Expenditures, Total 

Land Acqiiisit ibh 

Development & Other 
Operation.^ .Maintenance 
Expenditures ,_ Total 

Salaries 6 Wages 

Other 



Total Expend ltures 3 



1971 


1972 


Est . 
1973 


$271 


$338 


$352 


81 


138 


134 


190 


200 


218 


257 


276 


309 


172 


191 


212 


85 


85 


97 


52n 


614 


661 



1 Tab 1 e based bh reports re ce Iced f rbtti ihd iVid- 
uals, a tc ie«^ administering recreation lands 
within n -ach governmental iurisdict ion. Data 
includes only dollars pr imarily. used for public 
outdoor recreation purposes; The inventory In* 
eludes all State agencies. Data adjusted for 
non re ported va lues . 



Tabic 



6. — Local gbve imeht expenditures 
for outdoor recreation 
(in millions of dollars) 



1971 



1972 



Est, 
1973 



Uapic al Expend tt ures, total 
Land Ac qui sit lbh 
Development & Other 

Operae ton ;< Maintenance 
EMpeodi tares ;..t otal 
Salaries & Wages 
Other 

n 

Total Expend ltures 



752 


883 


1 ,216 


299 


312 


430 


453 


^71 


786 


1 ,000 


1,108 


1 ,239 


707 


781 


870 


293 


32 7 


369 


1 ,752 


1,991 


2,455 



a iabie based on reports received frbi.i ihdlvidnal 
agencies administering recreat Ion lands within 
each governmental jur isdic t ion . Data Include 
only dollars primarily used for public outdoor, 
reflation purposes. The Inventory included alt 
f-oinH.cs, cities with oyer 5,000 population, 
townships with greater than 25,000 population, 
h.irk rn ' rec reat toil _ d is t ricts and regional c<_Mn- 
cils. .:les with less than >, 000 population and 
township \ ith le'ss than 25,000 were sanpled and 
exp nded to reflect the total universe, Both 
sampteci if*i:.i r.onsampled data were adjusted for 
nonrepo r t ed va 1 ue s . 
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1 ibli ; 7.~IVr r 


apit.i i 


»X|>ond i lure tin 


.local parks and recreation; 


by state. Per 


capita 


amount s of se 


lected items of statu , 


.in d 


local Koveriinieht f i nances : [\H root 


Koncrai. expend i turiO 
. , .. 




1965 


-66 




1575-76 




1! . S . Average 


. , 


_ _ 

6.05 


U.S. Ave ra>;e 


18: 00 


Median Statu 




A . 15 


Median State 


IA .07 


District o f Co i 


umb i a 


19. i 7 


Nevada 


A5 . A6 


ij.iw.i i i 




i fi . 5 6 


Liawa i i 


16 : 62 


Nevada 




1 5 . A A 


District of Columbia 


11 . 02 


i.forn fa 




io:«9 


Ma rvl and 


32 . 60 


Nurcii Dakota 




10.19 


Co 1 o ratio 


30 . A2 


New York 




9. 17 


Ca 1 i f orn ia 


2 9 . A 0 


Wi st: mis in 




8.92 


M ioneso t a 


28 : 88 


Kjuriila 




8 . A 9 


Wash infitoh 


27.15 


l.i ! I no I n 




R~.fi] 


A r i 7. u n a 


24.20 


M ihiiolsot a 




8.2 2 


ri or itia 


22 . 75 


Maryland 




7. A 6 


New York 


21:81 


Wash Ii'ij;ton 




7.46 


111 in o i s 


21.58 


Co I iirad«i 




6: A A 


Wisconsin 


20 . 1 A 


Now Jersey 




6 . 2 6 




19.61 


Mi eh ii;an 




5 . 9A 




19.58 


Ar (zona 




5. 89 


Mi c Ii 1 p,nb 


18:87 


lit ah 




5:76 


Missouri 


18.01 


(N'niht'i'E lout 




5.71 


Utah 


17.21 


Mi ssour i 




5.65 


A I a s k a 


17.02 


Oregon 




5 . 37 


Connect (cut 


16.85 


Sou r:M Dakota 




5 . 32 


I bw.'i 


1 5. 72 


Ceori* ia 




5: 08 


Neb rask.'i 


I A . 90 


Louisiana 




A. 80 


Tenn e s see 


1 A . A 5 


Mnssaehusut t s 




A . 65 


Alabama 


I A . 2 7 


Ok 1 ahoma 




A . 56 


0k] a ho ma 


1 A : 15 


Nebraska 




A : 35 


Virgin ia 


1 A . 08 


Texas - 




A i 31 


Lou i s iau a 


14.03 


Penh syl van i i\ 




A . 26 


North Dakota 


13.93 


Iowa 




A .23 


Mas sac hu set t s 


13.65 


Ob io 




A. 23 


Texas 


1 3 : A 1 


Rhode Island 




a: IA 


Pennsy Ivari ia 


13.19 


I rid iana 




3. 50 


New Mexico 


1 3.06 


Tennessee 




3. A3 


Ohio 


12.57 


New Hampshire 




3.36 


Wyoming 


1 1 .AO 


Virgin ia 




3.28 


Montana 


1 1 : 1 I 


Kansas 




3:26 


Delaware 


10 0 3 


Al ask i 




3.23 


South Dakota 


id. 6fi 


I)e la ware 




3.09 


Kansas 


10.42 


It] alio 




2.90 


Georgia 


9:71 


Mont on. '> 




2.86 


North Carol inn 


9.71 


Wyoming 




2.71 


Rhode Island 


9.66 


AI aba ma 




2 . 60 


Indiana 


9.37 


West Virginia 




2.35 


Idaho 


9:06 


New Mexico 




2:15 


Maine 


8. 46 


Maine _ . . 




1 :89 


West Virginia 


7.34 


North Carol inn 




1 .80 


New Hampshire 


7. 18 


South Carolina 




1 . 72 


Vermont 


6.68 


Kentucky 




1.54 


South Carol inn 


6:63 


Arkansas 




1:45 


Kentucky 


5.92 


Vermont 




1.33 


Arkansas 


5.34 


Mi ssissippi 




i .08 


Mississippi 


5.16 
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SPECULATING ON SOME 1 RENDS 

The environment hi arid outdoor recreation 
organizations had their biggest membership 
booms in the 1965-1971 period. After thzit, 
as Denton Morrison (1980:8) observes, there 
was: .... 

"...a slowed membership growth, steady- 
state, and In some instances , the re- 
versal of the previous growth t rends . 
There was much shaking put. of the vol- 
uh t a ry groups ~. Part Icul art y groups 
organ ized independent ly at local and 
state levels and those that had most 
of their support base in the youngest 
part of the population (e^g., students) 
tended to falter in viability, to de- 
cline, and in some cases to disappear. 
The 1 arger , older , nat ionally _ based 
groups and a very few of the newer nat-. 
iohal groups (e.g., Friends of the Earth, 
Environmental Action) managed to consol- 
idate gains and substantially to main- 
tain memberships, even though their rapid 
growth" .of membership .around. Earth Day 
leveled visibly. A few such groups (e.g., 
Zero Population Growth) experienced dra- 
matic drops in chapters and in member- 
ship and then ,_ apparent ly , achieved a 
somewhat fragile stability at a niiicli more 
modest level." 



An example of these changes can be seen in 
comparing the patterns of growth represented by 
the Wilderness Society and the Audubon Society. 
The Wilderness Society is a single issue, pur- 
ist ideological group without major land_hold- 
trigs: The Audubon Society is a_ mult i-issue 
organ izat ion with a middle of the road or 
"balanced" ideology group with substantial land 
holdings. The Wilderness Society is experienc- 
ing a. stabilization and decline in membership 
growth at around 60,000 While the Audubon Soc- 
iety continues to expand its posit ion in the 
middle of the outdoor recreation-environmental 
projection spectrum far beyond the 400,000 
mark. 

Our analysis of trends in subscript ions to 
journals of various outdoor recreation inter- 
ests indicates there, is a fairly rapid peaking 
of subscriptions within a relatively short time 
period. Then there is considerable stabiliza- 
tion with some mainline j ournals continuing 
while a number, tend. to . die off after the init- 
ial flash of. the activity. Motorcycle and rec- 
reational vehicle journals seemed to have esp- 
ecially high proliferation rates and equally 
high mortality rates. One suspects these jour- 
nals follow the natural law of industrial con- 
centration. This is 'Jhere an innovation is 
introduced, such as the automobile or snowmo- 
bile, whose relatively open and large market 
encourages a. large number of manufacturers; 
then tbi initial period of proliferation is 



followed by high rates of firm portal it y L judic- 
ious coal it ions and saturation of the market un- 
til drily one or two major manufacturers remain. 

There seems an equal trend in which at first 
a few enthusiasts actively . participate in a new 
sport . At. this stage , there . is a good deal of 
esoteric love arid high accident rates . Then 
there Is the formation of organizations to en- 
sure access to necessary resources and to police 
the behavior and Image of participants. This 
then evolves to the stage where organized and 
later televised competition emerges with the 
act iye Involvement , guidance and fund ing of 
manufacturers. Consequently hot rodders,, dirt 
bikers arid snowmobllers gradually I Ind them- 
selves Iri the position of spectators arid persons 
who are expected to model themsel /es bri the per- 
formance of manufactured heroes and heroines. 
These patterns are. not. as frequently found in 
the less meChariized outdoor activities. Partly 
this is because many of the: 3 activities do riot 
MS easily lend themselves to spectacle. Hbw- 
ovpr, mountain climbing, cross country skiing, 
saittrig and river running suggest a slmilnr 
pattern. * 



The mingling of those who have an economic 
stake_ in the perpetuat ion , increase and security 
of a locale for ari outdoor activity with those 
who are hard core activitists (arid consumers) 
Is an association not often found in other com- 
mercial transact Ions of our. society . However, 
the use of technology _ to make an activity easier 
arid therefore expand Its use more widely amorig 
the population seems to be a characteristic of 
all Industrial activities _ The conver- 
sion of . part Icipatory activities Into spectator 
activities to iricrease consumption is well known 
among those with a financial stake In commercial 
sport. Yet, In all cases the prosletizing for a 
particular activity. soon reaches a point of sat- 
uration .arid stability.. There are. only so many 
consumers for high technology backpacks, exotic 
sports cars, fast dirt bikes and fans of hockey 
or Indoor soccer. Consequently .outdoor organ- 
izations and activities tend to assume a pyra- 
midal structure as discussed by Walton . Some 
brganizat Ibris emerge as the dominant ones iri a 
pprt j-cular ac t iyit y ahtf so^ie act i vit ies assume 
dominance over others. 



__8eyins and WIlcox^s (1979) comparison 
o* camping trends and sales trends In tents 
.and RV shlpmehf-S emphasises the new .domin- 
ation of the RV. Their trend data (Figure 
2) further Illustrate the "hierarchy" of 
certain outdoor act Iyit Ies over others 
(see Figure 3 and. Table 8) J . ._It Is essen- 
t ial to note the basic stabil ity Iri the 
ranking of preferred act ivit ies and the 
"eneraily low appeal of most outdoor act- 
ivities to most Americans. 
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Ki».re 2. — C'anpini; participation related to 
t'i'iH saics and recreation vehicle si; i orients 



V i i-.u re 3 . — Pa rt ic i p;it lon rates of housoho 1 d 
heads in seven popui ,ir activities, 1 9 59-60 ; 
1973 ; and 1978 ('Kevin* and WHmjf; 1979) 
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The stable rank iug .of activities suggests 
soiiiel ii iiig of the pot eht lal fur trends in out- 
door recre.it ioii orgnii izat ibh inciiiHcrsliips niiii 
jobbviug. An iir}',.iiii/at ioii tlia t can rorab iiu: 
several .ii* t ivi ty . interest s. and link these to 
^loiioiiiit* forci»S is more likely to j>;row t: ii-in 
a siiigle interest , non-economic ii rgnii izat iori i 
Ami of Lin.' overall potential for outdoor rcc- 
reat ion membership growth is stabi I [y. ing and/ 
or being clia I I etigeil by other interest s thou 
lobbying will He liicrcnseiK Our reiiia in ing 
t i trie will In- spent looking .it those social 
forces influencing membership anci iobbying 
t retnls . 



Tf IK PUTUKK 

!t .would seem that two forces which 
w.u' ! iMi . t potential ' r i) will of nfiCcH or or- 
gan i .'..it iiiris are population growth and clispos- 
iblt iiu t I lyuc 'i illustrates that pop- 
ulation growth is consistently declining. If 
present patterns of reproductive .bohav iur con- 
tinue it would seem that there will be fewer 
.ind fewer person- iv i * libit as potential mem- 
bers for outdoor activities and organizations. 
This seems especially so when we consider 
Figure ^ i'ti personal eon sumption expend Tf ii re 
since 19/»n. The high economic growth of the 
post second world war period has permitted a 
gi adu.i 1 _ r i so in _ rec reat ion expenditures. How- 
ever, the post OPEC period suggests that higher 
ind higher proportions of disposable income 
will go for food, housing and transportation 
with recreation., education and personal bus- 
iness showing sharp declines. So the combin- 
ation of declining population and disposable 
income would suggest a marked slowdown in in- 
terest anil financial ability to participate. 



Figaro U, — Kate of change in population and 
i ibor r orcc, ic s.>x- l? r ,0~3 r > to \9'? r > ^'). 




Figure .. r ) . --Persona I con sump t ion. .expenditures; by 
type of product and service: 194 6 - 1974 




This projection undoubtably represents cer- 
tain basic trends. however , people do not 1 i ve 
by bread alone. Indeed, a substantial economic 
depress ion increases ri on -work time and increases 
the demand upon open spaces and parks ^ Further, 
participation in voluntary organizations is not 

randomly _d ist r i buteil over the population. As 

Jblih Robinson's study of time budgets illustrates, 
the most active volunteers tend to be better 
educated, younger and female.. As Table 9 iridi- 
entcs, the trend from 1965-1975 \% for inert isscii 
time to be spent upon volunteer time. 

This is particularly interesting when we. 
tons ider Robert Mitchell ' s U979) post- Proposition 
13 national survey that found . strong cont inuinR 
support by all classes and social groups for 
environmental protection: Yet-, of most, interest 
are the factors associated with membership in 
envi ronmental organizat ions . Even though only 
e ight percent of the popnlat ion were members , 
white male, post graduates earning. over $30,000 
per year, with independent party affiliation and 
Liberal ideology were characteristics overrepre- 
sented among the joiners. la.short , the new 
professional classes are significant factors in 
carrying the environmental quality bannc which 
has t lie strong support of most American: : As 
T \blo 1 I on trends in oecupat ions suggests this 
is precisely the occupational group with the most 
consistent pattern of growth. So. the future 
trends are mixed bet suggest considerable poten- 
tial. f°r the growth of some mainline bui deor 
rec reat ion organ izat ions . 

One feels that t Ho sf iorig Support for en- 
vironmental protection by the public at large 
reflects the st il 1 amorphous nature of the issue. 
Public health is certain to be at the front of 
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„ nVt . r ,.,j, tl hours per week spent lii major types of . art i v i t y b v selected 
pnpul it £ i r i yroup*, bv r 1: e uul by ije--1965 iiu 1 1^75. 
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sueh roncc rn _, so air and water pollution, traf- 
fic jams, urban slums, industrial safety and 
earcihofiehs in nearly everything arc 1 tkely to 
be mo re c u re ial mot i ve s than the protection of 
a hunting area 01 funds to maintain a declin- 
ing park system. Still the issues of parks, 
pi ayv'.roimUs and bpeh space can f eod _ from _t he _ 
general, concern for creating a quality of life 
tiiat matches our touted wealth. 

In sum,; . the. potent ial . threat s from with- 
out and within the rec rent I6h movement seem . to 
be leading to a series of social circles and 
sil i ft ing con 1 it ions or "interqrgan izat ional 
eonnec t ions", as Perrucci and Pilisuk (1970) 
would call them: Many of the .tarter preser- 
vation or^an i za t ions have banded together in 
a Natural Resources Council of America to pre- 
sent a united front. Another coalition of 
arts, urban open space and historic preser- 



ve ion cal 1 ed Part no rs f q r t.i veabl e places lias 
been formed. These two groups are likely to 
confront a ft roup of sorai' fifty organizations 
more dedicated to active recreation; who have 
formed the American Recreat iori Coal it ion : 
Final ly, there is the rapid growth in t rained 
rec rent ion spec ia I ist s . loosely j oined in the 
National Recreation and Pa rks. Assoc lac ion who 
distribute themselves anion?', the "'three major 
circles (see Figure 6) . 

These. three social circles have implicitly 
diifereht lobbying agendas: The Natural Res- 
ources Council is basically opposed to develop- 
ment and is restrictive in _ regard [..to high qual- 
ity air and water standards . and use of wild lands. 
The "Partners" c.nmp strongly favors certain., 
kind s o f urban relieve J o pinch t : The Amor lean Rec- 
reat ion Co a 1 it ion has a st rong indust rial under- 
pinninj^ and is likely to stress the need 
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Table 10. — Trends In U.S. oeciipat luns--percen it ..of labor fo. '.e. In various categories! 
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l'i\;urc ft. — A representation of likely 
soi-ial r i rcK'S in eii v i rriririierita 1 arid out- 
door recreation movements 
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for more active facilities and more liberal 
access by the publ ic to open space. The NRPA, 
except for its suh-^roup, Society of Recre.it ion 
Kdiicators, is more likely to favor active over 
passive uses of the outdoors. The riext decade 
should .see considerable shifting of ground and 
a j'.ond ileal of i n - f ip.ht iu^ hot ween these various 
t; roups.. '*.* may be reasonably eon f.i dent that 
none oT these groups w'll accept the tourism 
umbrciii ors? in i/it tor -Discover America trivet 
Organisations, Trie. --as their political shelter. 
FndeciJ , . some of these groups assume they are .on 
1 rein- lot is p i 1 v r 1 ni ij 1 rather thin siniplv enjoy- 
ing the Lonp in ion sh i p ami scenery tOe nits be 
equa 1 1 y con f iden t_t hat the De f ense Depa rt mcnt 
will forget more money than these groups will 
sj;a in ia total public investment for their favor- 
ite programs: 



CONCI.USFON 

Thi^ paper h is it tempted to travel ovi:r 1 
vast and dangerous terrain with only the most 
diminut ive of factual c;i irns to i;uide us. We 
becjan by surest inn that tiie emergence, of the 
011 E door recre.it jori iriovemeriE reftecCs tho f.tifal 
transition from the o'k'j of product ibri to the hj;e 
of con sumption A Unfortunately for the lonj: rtm 
survival of our society, such a transition may 
have come at. ;ust the wronR time. Nevertheless, 
work is unlike I v ever a^airi to assume the kind 
o f cen t ra t 1 i fe purpose t hat i t had fo r 011 r 
puritan ancestors. 
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KL> siij'i'Ortt i'iJ t liiiC Cbfc consc rvat ior stni^- 
is no I oh ijer primarily hut ween cbirimodtEy 
iiy.jiiiiit.-iti.nii_.aiid "ji i_i|iijr y«'i ij L ijii?j"./i , ?._* * 
srrms:le between different conceptions of the 
best and highest. reeroaL lo.un.1 .ut il Uy. We 
theii i-oiisiUereU How all of this ifiIj.liC.flC 
into the larger trends of American political 
st ructiire. .Wu suvj'ested that hierarchies of 
recreational, issues and organizations were 
i-neri". i : We rnni-tuded that populntlon.de- 
riities and rising inflation were nut likely 
t. h ivv is marked in Influence upon member- 
ship patterns !i« wore the strangles between 
flit' eriier i» i Pj» reere.it ion coal i t ions. 

!'.. ; tii.it .is it may, for the first time 
oiil door ree re at {on Is he u_i{.;_sei f .consc !v? u *?__ 
about i t s po 1 i t ieal realities. And this can 
iSii 1 v primiiSf uii eve r el eare r .roils ide rat ion. 
and measurement nF those self-evident truths 
about the full human vaiiiewf outdoor recre- 
at iou resources. All confrontations with 
reality -ire painful. Vet on I y through them 
do we i»uiii hope for an improved Human c.oh- 
d i t ion . 
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SKI m\ TRKNDS 
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V i i-i' Fres i dent o f Spec i<1 1 Proj ec t s 
Stio-eng i nee r ing , In - . 
Aspen , Colorado 



Abstract,-- A brief historical overview of skiing is 
presented, followed by a review of factors raich as. energy, 
population trends, income, se*, occupation and attitudes 
which affect t fie future of skiing. A. C. Neilsori's Sports 
l'.irt ic ipat ion Surveys show L^at skiing is the .second 
fastest growing sport in the i:ouutry . . Ski i n g _ Maga zinc's 
studv imlu iLcs there are .IpproximiEelv 16 nil II Hon . at t i ve 
skiers in the United States. The U.S. I'brest Service's 
na t i op-wide studv of the skie r mnrkct indicates t lie re ire 
ano tiler 13 million potential skiers. 

Dc-m kind is nu.r casing it l much faster rate than 
suppK is Kl y ionil 1 \ the We * t is expe r l ent i ng an im- 
balance of demand exceed i ng supp ) y A while the East and' 
Midwest. a re approaching equilibrium. Without an increase 
in supple, skiing mav suffer a decrease in popularity, 
the paper concludes with a list of future treiids. 



INTRlWttTION 



Hi" s_t or i_ej»J_ < >ye rv i yw 

Recreational skiing his ancient roots, 
with ski in); i?LMUg traced back to prehistoric 
times where man used pr i nii t i ye sk i s and sleds 
to cover vast snow covered areas In the ... 
Scandinavian countries. Arclieologic.il find- 
ings have placed skis in Sweden and dated them 
b\ pollen in ilvsis it 2,000 B.C. Skiing 
provided. a means of travel between isolated 
communities, provided a technique for the 
hunter which hided his survival in show-bound 
regions, and was also used in conduct iny war 
i n Norway a s e a r 1 y a s j i 84 A . D . As cou 1 d be 
expected, use. of skis led to. racing, and 
Norwegian military contests involving downhill 
racing were held during the late 18 th Century. 



Sno th* Kena rd K... Location A n a 1 y s i s of 
]} i^b-V o Hime_ Ski iri g in West efh United States , 
Xerox University Microfilms, Ann Arhor, 
Michigan 48106, 1975, pp. 1-55. 



The Norwegians developed steering and 
stopping techniques; which elevated _Alpi nc. 
skiing md ski jumping in Scandinavia" Co the 
high status it holds today. Skiing is i 
sport followed the migration of Norwegian 
skiers around Ehe world. _ Hannes Schneider 
from the Ar 1 berg region of Austria developed 
techniques cmp ha s i 7. i ng s p e ed , cd g i ng a nd the 
shifting of weight from fiki to ski 3 which mad 
skiing easier and more attractive for the 
average at pi ne visitor. Sir Henrv Lunn., an 
Englishman, is credited with start i rig the 
promoLion of witter tourism bv inviting some 
influential Br i t ish friends to France f o r a 
winter holiday in 1898. 

Skiing wis further enhanced by the mili- 
t.irv use of skis ind bv the first Winter 
Olvrfipics at Chamonix^ France, in 1924. ^Jr^* 1 c 
improvements were made tii ski equipment and i 
the development of t rauspbr ta tiori devices to 
tarrv 1 skier or pull 1 skier uphill — rope 
tows, T~bars, trams and chairs. the first 
cliair lift in the U.S. was developed in 1 *> 3H 
at Sun Valley arid its current popularity is 
well -known, as it dominates uphill transport a 
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tioii. Ski trains became popular in Winter 
i'a rk. , one oi" t lie; t'iriit ski areas in (aMorado, 
when the. area was riwu'l.K'i! hv sk iors. who.camo 
through i lie* Cont i nciitn 1 Divide via the Moffat 
liihih* 1 . 



As i ii t fi L'Sl picked tip in sk i i ng; isi r 1 iv 
sk i . iv::i»r( s. deve loped ill response to the 
desire Co ski, part iciil lit" lv at areas hoar 

liirge iirbhii markets, A few ski resorts such 
as Sun VaUov, vi-ri' devel oped far from urban 
markets, off t o^i M g complete lodging, dining and 
oijtorta itiment at [Ik* sk i . s I opes — very typical 

>? t h!i\°s dest i ii it ion ski res-ort.s 0 I isti m 
ski areas thrived on sk ting's new popularity 
au'l of !" ic ient train service. Consequent 1 y, 
*li--ipiti; the depress i on; . sk i intf ^ri-w from 
pari ii i ; Mf ;ou hs i sin 1 1 1 h ■idiorL ^roup — L i 

f timpt - i"r- and college club studehts--to a $200 
million enterprise prior to World War II. 

Hit"' p<>s£-W\>r Id War I I impact was dra- 
ma i ie. i lie ski i in; hidusirv capitalized on new 
equipmeui developed, ranging from snow yo- 
hirU's and sk i . c I ot h i ng. t o improved boots and 
skis. 'Hie niemhofs hf the I'Oiftli Mountain 
Oi vision returned to the mountains whcri they 
1 1 in d i:- virtu ill v build a mijor industry. 
Approx imat e 1 v ski areas, primarily with, 
ropu tow installations, were i it existence in 
i'»-*7; Puriiig the l ( )->Os, the number of ski 
areas grew to over 200, and this rapid growth 
has .continued with skiing gaining mass appeal. 
It is an "in" thing to do, and leading ski 
resorts thrived Skiing lias becoiiio hot oh I v a 
foT"::i of rc-^reation, hut big hiisiiiess. 
Ki it::, si- l i joining, :ki l i{ u i pmc I . L g tratispor- 
tat ion, and re.ii estate have a 1 1 become part 
of .making skiing a major wiatel recreation 
i iii his t rv . 

burim: tin- 1 ')h<)s and j'?70s, skiing ha:; 
reached .high . vol ime proportions. The. ! *>*S0 
Winter Olvmpfo games lield .it Sqiiav Va 1 Ie-, 
i'a 1 i forii i a , received live television coverage 
which great iv enhanced the I'.S. public's 
interest in skiing. Todav we find that ski 
areas in the l"n ; t ed. S fa t e.s and .(Canada are 
catalogued in the Wh i t_o^ I}ook_ <0~ Ski Areajs, 
published hv Interski Services, j'.ii. Box 3(S3 r >, 
Vleorgot own Stat ion. Wash i n^tnu , H.C. 20007. 
This ho ok list ipprosima t e L v l )2 5 ski areas 
. l tn 7- : ) he ins-, m the Initid St it.*.' and 200 in 
''an.idu. Thev acknow I edge that there .ire 
add i t i i>na 1 i reus of a sma j 1 nature , primarily 
rope tow, which are rot listed and which do 
nof ope r i i :) isisUnt:l\ from i ir to \c,ir, 

Ii-d i \ „ in 1 ( )80 Ui find tliit skiing tinned 
out tlie PJ/Os with a rush. decent studies put 
t he . number _ o f . L" ,_S . res tdeu t s _ sk i i ng at over 14 
null foil; In L97h, retail sales of show arid 
ski inc. equipment totaled over million, 
i'lie l ( i7 7~7S ski season was the hesi in history 
all across the continent. The industry is 



estimated to he >;rowin^ at approx iina te 1 v 7 . 3 — 0 
percent per u ir In l ( )78-7 l V, loh»rido lid 
tin luit ion it] I i f r . t i eke t s . i ssued , wj th 
7,215,316; Par t ie i pat i oh iii skiiii^ lias heeii 
y rou i ny it i rapid rati ilu A ( Wilson 
( nnipatrv's Sj) t >r t- l> ir -t_i i< l -\- rtroiT- S-nr-^'.^ loiuhntcd 
i ti i 97 ( J ' si iows an oyerai j increase of approx i- 
in.i t e 1 v AO percent f rom the numbers in the 1970 
siudv and the 19/h stud v was up b\ approx n it el 
thi- s.ime amount < «ver the 1 1 )7 1 s t tidv . 



KACTOKS AKFKC.T I \'(; THY. Kl'Tl'KK OF SK I I NT, 

there are certain basic factors that 
affect the market for skiing. Since these ore 
general factors, they also affect the market 
f:ir (Uiicr ■ .ait door r< nation ittivitv tr> in 
almost equal decree. Since our task is to 
look at trends in skiing, we will focus on 
.these factors . f rom a skiing pe rs pet- 1 i ve . 
Kc idcrs should ri c n 1 ni/i the s iv ipp 1 \ l qr 1 1 1 \ 
is well tc at Ik r tonus of outdoo>r nrri it iun 0 

Like any other prcduc t , . sk i \ \\)\ reipiiros. 
pcoplr* with income .aid a w i I I i n>;tiess to s(»"eiicl 
in atdi.r to i on r iU sic. issful mirki ts 0 Souk 
of tin* major factors that affect the market 
for skiini; are population trentfs- income, sex, 
educa t i oil , ocCupa C i oil , t ime ; attitudes, 

i s • i i ! i ctistr.m, 1 ahit, tradition, life - t \ lcs ? 
and enerj;v. Tii i s brief list is illustrative 
° f ma 1 1 ' r f a c 1 1 nr .i affecting tourism t i a t t h e 
ski area manager must lie concerned with. 

I \ >j n 1 1 a t- i -\ h i - ' I - r cm u i s 

It takes people, to create..! ski i nr; market, 
md as we alt km w the population in f lie 
raited States has been increasing rapid 1 v. 
A 1 tbet iy h tin } I W t ' i rite Ills s 1 owed i oils i c! . r - 
ablv in the last decide; the numbers arc still 
i nc reas i U>;_ a i". d wil 1 continue to do so; As of 
i u I \ l g 1^75, tin' IS. [opulation wis esti- 
mated to lie approx ima te J y 21^ mi 11 ion. In 
! 980 it is cxpnt d to he 222 million, in 
1 1 >8 r ) , 2j'3 million; in 1 1 » ( >2 ; .2.'»/» mii.lion; 
These pii pit I .it i oh htiiiibers i iid i ca te t hat t he 
trend is favorable for the future ot ski inc.. 
Mare important to t;ie tatare of ski inc. than 
just. sheer population numners is the mix or 
prof i 1 c of ai;es." 



"I'lii' a y c i n tor is probibK of ) ri iter 
interest to ski area managers than any other 
population f igure. llere we have both some 
plusses and minuses. 

Tc'eiiaj;e j^ec.motu. The tc-oiia^ecl popiilatioii 
is now dec! ininj; after record growth in t!ie 
1 9h0s. r.vuti so, this; group bea rs close exam : - 
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ii.i ti on. Hi is i.s . .j i; ri>np from whore ftl C ti re 
♦ikieis conic: 10 [ lie total population in 

tlii* P.S. is pro joitod Lo grow about jO |>l. : ri: l'm t 
iitit;i:ii; t ill' !k-xt t. vt>, it" ;i, there wijj bo 
something like :i 7 percent decrease, in Lin- 
number of It'i'ii i; i'i s Iii pile of i In s ck in isi , 
tliev wi 1 I i 1 I iiumher around 25 mi i \ i t > i i in 
N l '0, versus appro:-: imate I y J 1 ) mil lion today. 

. flic Voujic. Ad ii I f . Si-^nienC \ The number of 
pU J)- \ i \i us it' is l vpi t U d in im n isi 
from about V/ mi j I I «»n in i98() to b2 mi II ion bv 
l l 'S-'>. Iln' JO- J '» year D his who. now comprise 
L bo . ! argos t segment nf I lie adiilC pojiulaC iori 
will still be tlu- largest group hv 1985 and 
w t I 1 coiii i mil- to dominate iip to 1990. Those 
figures make the luture of skiing very hn'jini 
inuV<-d, because this is the heart of the 
^ • l i in ii i k ( ihi - is tin. ;;ronp tint ih 
important for ski marketers to gut on the 
si opt'.';, is evidence shews Lliat they will 
("i»nl inin- to ski nut i 1 they art; approximately 
r >0 veurs of age. 

ti t J r >-- 1 > s. ^nit iit the i \> - * 9 vc.ir old 
group will iiKTi-.'isu ovt*r 30 percent, to approxi- 
mate I v An million in the United States by 
1987." !liis is another very important group 
for the fu litre of skiing. This group tends to 
ht-ay i 1 y ptipu 1 a L e destination ski resorts and 
t r.ive I hv .i i r . 

Sen i or V. i tj /.en % foment . A no t lit- r major 
population category that deserves to be 
wutolu.1 is the Senior (a t i /.en group. The 
iiUmhor of people over h5 will, increase about 
jo peret-ht to 27 milium iii the 1980s. This 
group lends to bo the least mobile of our 
popuj.it ion, and tends not to ski. With the 
increasing numbers in this segment , perhaps 
it deserves m->ri' a 1. 1 on t i on tliah it has re- 
i'1'ivi-il in the past, as the /cr-ftP age group 
at ski areas show relatively stcadv percent- 
ages. Ski area operators need to examine how 
[ host- inimhefs can be increased: 



I ncome 

Bu • n p. ■ a. i is i ii o t j i c ^ i ri tit. il fiLtof 
a f f oc t i ug tlie i.omnhd for skiing. The skier 
tvpieaily lends to be high scale, i-'irning 
above the average, income of the I'.S. popula- 
tion". I'll* ■ ! ( >77 Nafjtuia ^JjrnvOl Survey shows 
a direct re 1 a I i otisli i p '. etwooti f'triilv income 
ami travel. i'ami I ies with incomes over 
S-S,()()(J |H'i' year were heavy travelers, taking 
a Lr'ost five. times as nan v. trips as those with 
l ik i nm. s of 1 l ss l i in $ 5 , aOO A similar F > tui- 
tion exists in skiing, where- income correlates 
eioselv with pa r t i c i pa t i on in the activity. 



Sex 

Throughout history; skiing lias been 



dominated by the male sex. arid it continues to 
be: However, tlie trend that should be observed 
is that ninro and more women are skiing, and 
L i u '. fyty rL: ._ v 'lj. I ^V L '.. larfter and larger numbers 
nf women on the s] opes. Almost 3 3 percent of 
the ad ul t pflju'l 1 .-i ( i oil a re women , aiitl t he i r 
longevity t bntiiiues to 1 hi: r ease . The women's 
movement his tlr iwat i l i 1 1 \ thinned the role of 
women . Pur Lug the past five yea rs , the numbe r 
of siiigle adiltC women . os* lpprox im i 1 1 L v 40 
ptrctiit to over 8 million; 71 percent ire J0- 
36 yea rs old ; ha j f of f hem jiave i nconu-s of 
sip, 000 or more; almost lialf have gone, to 
college; and almost .70 percent are working: 
1-or miny wonien , the home h is t cased to be a 
full-time occupation. Women have earned 
_V n( : .C L ' n s ^ L ! R rc?s P on sibijitios in t he t rad i t i ona 1 
work of men , _ 1 f -ad i ng _ to new levels. of female 
education -itid e'eohoiriic and social ihdepehderie'e^ 
( oust que nt 1 v , women re [ire* sent i tremtndous 
potent ial for ski iug. 

Kdiicat ion 



f.d uc.it ion has always been a factor *i/hirh 
s t i mu la.t ed. t ravel . _ It a f f eo t s . ski i hg . the Same 
w.i'v with skreis being i verv highlv cduc 1 1 e d 
group . Trends in education show greater and 
greater proport ions of the aclul t populat ion to 
comp 1 e tc add i t i ona 1 years o f educa t ion. The 
Census .Bureau prbjects CliaE by 1990, 74 per- 
cent of people 25 and over will have four 
years of Iii gh school, compared to 65 percent 
in 1977. In 1977, 29 percent of the adult 
popul al ion. had complcted .one or more years of 
eol lege, while at least 33 percent are ex- 
pee ted to have done so by 1 990. 

Orcupat ion 

Occupation is n factor that is eloseU 
related to income and cducat ion. There are 
also certain life _st es a ssoc i a ted with. 
Occupations, arid this has an impact on whether 
i nd iv i Jua Is are 1 i ke 1 y to sk i or not . St nil ies 
have sliown that t!ie occupation' 1 classifica- 
tion of the liousebei Id . head producing the 
greatest nfinnber Of ski. trips were i ti the 
professional, technical and mnnigena 1 are i-, 
^' nU j ^^ "^jl^^L^ ^ Survey shows the same 

occupational, classtficat ions pro luced the 
great est. number. of person tfLps;.as well: 
Ddribg 19 70 to 1980 there was a 40 percent 
increase in combined numbers of professional, 

t^P.L ir _'i?^i n^^'iy^r 1 ^.! _. wor ^ ( ? rs "~t w i_C L ' tlie 

percentage inc rease for the. la bor _ force as a 
whole: This obv i oils 1 y speaks we 11 for Che 
future of ski ing. 



Howevur, there are more workers in other 
occupational categories; Income is growing 
riieire quickly among lower socioeconomic strata. 
Ibis group typie iiiy lias not sk Led However, 
there is no question that today they are 
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iiibving into I lie same income Masses t hai 
skiers eoine i'riini. > I . i i- k L • L analysis shows thai 
consumers im 1 1 > n >\ u- r fit ticntiv into ciili'^or ii's 
o| income-; ago, si-x; and occupation. PI umbers , 
i'.M" «.->:■ i fii I > I i- ; may now liavv f lie income- of uiii- 
vi i sitv jiri'fi.'Ksiirtit but the'ir sp'c-iicJ i hg habits 

r i : u 11 i Li * ! 'v. ! .\ ,n 1 ' _ ."' i uu i ! n k ! ■'! ' , s L ' K " rc * 

h-we-ve-r, fi»r this market Li> emerge ;is active 
sk i i-rs ; 



At I i 1 111K7; 

Altitude* touirJ leisure md r cc re 1 t i on 
li.iv changed nvf the yi-ars. We havu moved 
I" rum -i i'roU'siaui wi>rk i-iiiic in a leisure 
eihic Tin* 1 L*n^L h. ef the> work day in the 
i'iii ii-il States lias been compressed from about 
I J hoiirs to M; the number of days worked per 
week has dee lined from 7 to 5 or even fewer*; 
and i hi- population's attitude toward travel, 
leisure a nil recreation has shifted from being 
a lii-uiv to i mil- it 1 It se e nis qui t l clt.ir 
Lfi.it I tit u ri' generations will view leisure 
unite di tleiitit }y thaa those of the past, 
liuv will.view.it as a right., as one of the 
;■ st iu in i lit u 1 tspi<.E's of flu i r lives, itid 
this attitiuh eh m^e will > ta_ it 1 \ i nhim i 
sk i i ii >'. . 

lime 

Another factor a f fee t i n>« sk t i ng is. free 
I \mi t No t .on 1 v . does i.t take' money to ski, !>ut 
it Use tikes time lie imounf of free tame 
or leisure time* available to the average 
person in 'he t'.S. will continue to l:ic ruast', 
which will, assist in the further growth of 
skiing; I Me practice of granting paid vacations 
aiiel !ii>l iii 'vs will continue to grow, arid it 
wiii he these Mocks of free time that will 
assist the growLh of the ski industry. The 
l iiiforni Monday Holidays Act . prov ided addi- 
tional Murks of time, and it is interesting 
t » n u thai tor nost ski .in is, the three-div 
Weekend in ( thru irv uu. 1 ulinj. President V; d av 
tends to he tlu- pe-ak ski dav of the year. 
(Mii - i strias , another t vj> lea I . v.ieiiC i oil period 
v tun the I ini Iv is required to «t iv heme 
because of Sihooj, is another major peak time. 



I'asii i on 

I ih i on is mother f iut"ur affecting 
skiing; as fashion, is universal in I'.S. market- 
ing today. It applies not only to women's 
e 1 ii t hi iig % hi it virtually every product arid 
service von ran mention, including recreation 
ami transportation. Skiing is a f asiiionab] e 
activity in today's goeietv. Ski clothing has 
a definite fashion element. It appears that 
for the near term, skiing will continue to he 
a verv fashionable and popular activitv. 



Kne rgy 

Khergy is "i factor we have' not had to 
deal with in skiing until 1974. ]t_is one of 
1 1 lose irregular factors that can come into the 
picture and d rama t i e.i 1 1 y af f ec C all the usual 
factors, siicli as population, buying power, 
etc. There is no question but what today one 
would be remiss in not talking about the 
energy situation as a major factor affecting 
skiing find other forms nf outdoor recreation^ 
The majority of skiers still arrive at the ski 
area by au tomob i 1 e . lu the study, The U . S . 
Ski i nfc Market: A Nat ion- Widc Study . of Ski er . 
Heliav_i_i>_r At t i t udes and Mo t i va t i oris Amoilg A 1 p i he 
^ l j^f J j° . r ^ l< ~ \ conducted by Opinion Re- 

search Corporat ion for Sk i^ng Magaz ine in 
1978, the personal ear is shown as the most_ 
popular means of transportation used by eight 
out of ten current skiers l ich of the other 
means of transportation — bus, rental car and 
train — ari; used by less than four percent of 
.skiers.. Because of this, tne.fear nf not 
being able to buy gasoline will be a majbr 
t ravel deterrent. Consequently, long-term 
trends th.it m i\ result from cnLrgv problems 
a ri' : (1) an increase iii package tours and 
i iu- r eased tour . groups wh ich are energy ef f i- 
i-ieiit and provide transportation security for 
the skier; ( 2 ) an i nc rease i n sma tier, 1 ess 
comfortable, more energy-efficient automo- 
biles; (3)_ an increase in .travel to ski areas 
closer to Home* ; (A) less frequent trips, hut 
an i ii ic r eased 1 ength of stay . 



An impact which may have considerable' 
iniportaiice. Cn. the sporf of skiing is. the 
result of hi^li he iting costs in northern 
states changing the traditional school year 
pattern. There has been talk of having vaca- 
tion time during the coldest winter, months to 
save eakugy and to have four day school weeks 
during the winter with the times made up 
during mi lde r weather . If . these act ions take 
place, it. would provide add i t iona 1. time for 
ski vacations and could be a rent boon for 
skiing. When it comes to energy priorities, 
it is believed that consumers will give up 
other ac t i v i t i es be> f ore relinquishing their 
vacation and recreation activities. 



Ch anging -Li fe 4ty-l-e-s 

. . Income. does not sk i , . occupa t ion does not 
ski, education does riot ski — people ski. The 
decision to ski or not to ski involves ari 
intricate set of wants, needs s desires and 
expectations. These belong to people who are 
constant ty changing. Te is clear that skiing 
remains a major option for affluent, educated 
people to choose to occupy their free time, 
but skiing is only of many options avail- 

able. . Today more people are concerned with 
self-fulfillment, trying but hew life styles, 
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ami . scat cli i iig out how p Ii-."isiiri-s • I h Hi is 
oiiv i iS'hiiii'iit , ? : R i i lias beeoiiie ,i compel i Ltif, 
ii tilt! in)", i) ain t nihil U'isint t tint 1 u i i v i tits 
*\' r H 1 . 1 .! fiMisiinuT ' s ,il li'iu ion .lnd ,i share of 
his tiitu* .iiiil del; us. Ti.ul.iv thei'e is a c* f- c* ; j t 
merging nl" rC»c [ i nii.i I | i fi- stvli's, with 
llttU distill, t ion b I wee 11 m i ll i | ihsi s, is 
ni AA 1 1 . *M"_.I?!. ,| . , L , i l " i\ ll 'omo more f i u.-inc i a j jy and 
phvs i i\i 1 1 v nu>!) ill'. tfh.ilo income* is still a. 
good indicator fur ma r k'e £ e ?s , an analysis of 
iiu>im. is no tiin^i r t sure guide in the pit- 
Li'rii.s of recreational usage. 

The sk i area pi anno i- must examine and 
keep up with changing 1 i f o stylos. The fact 
tii it yining idulLs art i growing force in mir 
oconomv, with their i.ew valuos anil nr t i tudos; 
must he an.ilv/.ed. Take marf ta"g~o; for exanip 1 e ~. 
Tlic attitude i»f vbuhg people is qui to different 
i r* Mil today's 35-49 yoar old age group when 
they were young. Today's young people arc 
ge ILL ng .mar t i od la tor, if they get married nC 
all, and this is ireat i h">» growing numbers of 
single poop to. In tho past five years, the 
s i ngj -r's market has _ grown from 10 mi 1 1 ion 
adults until* r t he age of 35, to 15 million. 
This enormous singles market is continuing to 
grow. There is also the divorced segment of 
the singles market, approx imn te 1 y 1 1 million 
people in tin* t'.S. arc divorced or separated. 
Kcecnt figures indicated that chore, was . one 
divorce for every two marriages. The singles 
life style appears to be very compatible with 
outdoor recreation activities such as skiing. 

Cone 1 lis i oh 

Tin' factors that ha ve been samp led po i nt 
out that in the skiing market place it is 
hoceilsary to recognize tliat people will change 
in coming decades. Their customs, va Lues and 
i f f. u . v'ty les. wi | 1 go through the usual meta- 
morphosis of time. If. the ski area planner is 
Co forecast trends with a profitable foresight, 
be must be a student of the factors affecting 
tiie skiing scene. 

SKI INC TRKND INFORMATION 

It's time to move from the general to the 
specific and talk directly about skiing and 
what has been going oh i h the sport of skiing. 
When we talk about skiing, we typically think 
of alpine or downh i 1 1 sk i ing , but today with 
the rapid growth of cross-country skiing, it 
neods to be included in any analysis of the 
sport ~, 



Just as skiing has come a long way from 
its small beginnings; so has ski research and 
information oh the industry: For years, 
skiing was plagued by the lack of good infor- 
mation, but today we are fortunate to have a 



number of studies oii the industry which pro- 
vide vihiabU insights into t i -kkr, the 
m:i r ki. 1 1 _ pi .■!«• , actives, Lnactivcs; n nskiers, 
and pot en t i a 1 skiers. 

One oi tlu bent bin irks on the spoi t ol 
skiing is provided bv tin V C. We M son Com- 
pany with l lie i r lyjy _No_i _l_s < >_i vj» jh i r_t_s__J \\ rt j e I - 
pit ion Survey Ibis sUrvtN is the fourth in i 
series of three ve ir measurements designed to 
monitor the p n t ic ip it i on cf the pub 1 it in 
major sports activities. Moil son conducted 
their f i rst_nat ion-wide sports part ic tpat i oii 
sEudv in 1970, covering 13 sports «. lienor its, 
In 1973 they launched their second survey, 
making it much more comprehensive measuring 25 
sports aud conducting the survey via tele- 
phone. In 1970, the third survey was con- 
ducted with the number of sports covered 
_ ini !_r c>ns i n £ t :°_27, and the project was pat- 
terned after the. one. in 1973 to enable trends 
iii sports pa r t i c i pa t i oh behav i or to be t raced . 
The 1979 survey follows the same data ioiiec- 
.U_ on . Lc ^' 1 Pin lJ S-^._ 1 1 1 £i t . were des i gned in the 1973 
and 197b stud ies, and i t covers 30 spor ts 
categories. . The interviewing was performed 
during the March-April period, dovetailing the 
time of the data collection in the 1976 
^.t ydy ■_ Th i s had the advantage of hold i ng 
sensona 1 va.r iabl.es to a mi nimum. and being 
v ir tti.'i I ly Che idea 1 C irrie to coll ec t skiing 
data^ Ciorisecjuen 1 1 y , Neilsbn's data provides 
an important benchmark from which to explore 
ski ing . 

In any study, it is important to learn 
wlia t definitions are used, and the A. C. 
\V j il son P^^piL* pote that a part tc i pant /p layer 
for the purposes o f the i r s tudy _ is de f i ned _ a s 
an individual who. pa r t ici pates in ah activity 
or plays a sport 11 from t ime to time" during 
the past year. Neil son's data indicates that 
snow skiing is a very popular sport increasing 
participation at a very rapid rate: There was 
approximately a 40 percent increase in parti- 
cipation in skiing in 1979 over 1976, on top 
of an approximately 40 percent increase be- 
tween 1 973 . and . 1 97b . This has brought current 
part ic ip it ion- in this sport of surw skiing to 
a level of b.8 percent among individuals, 
!"?!} ! lc . L 1 P r °J P. s 1 ( .V '2 PP r OJ < A^l t e i y _ i 4 . 6 m i 1 j i on 
skiers. This f i t»uro is very c 1 osc to . tho 
f. i j*u res . published by %k \ ing magazine in their 
t ' '. S ; Sk i i hg M.lrke t study and bv the Forest 
Service in their Nationwide Skier survey. 
S j i gh t d j f f erences i n totals exist bec<ause 
different age groups were included, but when 
these differences are accounted for the study 
resii Its are re ma rkab 1 y H imllar . 

More important than, the numbers part ici- 
pating is the makeup _of those numbers. For 
example, a beer manufacturer wishes to know 
who his light, medium ind lu ivv users ?m , 
tiic sane should be true in skiing. You want 
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U> atract the lioavv skiers or ser i qus. sk i ers 
to vi>ur resort; About 20 percent of the 
skiers account for about till percent of tile 
part ic ipat ion. i.ij^ht skiers skiing 5 days a 
■.i-.ir.or loss amount to about o percent of. the 
participants and account; for about Otic-*.' i ^li t li 
of the participation. Hoavv skiers ski twenty 
d.ivs or more per voar. 

Important benchmarks . to _ remember arc that 
of tin* approximately 7b million households in 
l!n In i it d M itt s, 12 ♦ portent hive out or 
more f am i I y membe rs who ski. This is up from 
197o when the incidence was 8.b pureont. . On 
tht ivtr iify, i ilIi skiing Household lontiin^ 
1 , h membe r.-i who ski. 

M i v«h 1 i fthts. show that tho average . downh i 1 I 
si iow ski or lias been ski i fig for over six years; 
and r :-ns- ; 'iiiUrv p art i i i p nits have been 

ki in , ' r lbouC r 75 m ir s In 1976 downhill 
sKk;i ;ivii i^eel slight 1 1 ovt r si - voars of 
activity iii skiing: [ho number of miles 
traveled in order to reach show ranged from 
loss than one mile, to 1,000 mi Los or more, 
with the average one-way trip representing a 
distance of slightly over 200 miles. .This, 
compares to a similar average of nearly 200 
ni Us in i°f7b ( ross-t ounc r\ skiers do not 
travel (jiiitf as far— an average of 33 miles. 
Hie aiitomoh i 1 e i-oi1Cihiies to be the primary, 
piodt- of transportation used to travel to the 
downhill snow skiing area, at 87 percent, 
white 7 J percent of the i- ross_-c oun t ry sk i e r s 
use 'he automobile, Kach downhill trip lasts 
ah average of iiearly throe days* while cross- 
lountr skiers average ihout 1,7 da\s per ski 
trip. 

:'ourtei;Ll percent of the downhill snow 
skiers arid 2- / » [Serein t of the cross-eo .try 

k;r r : t 1 1 I ihit tluv purchased skis u r i ia 
tho p i L \1 mcuths llu ivtr if.pt price for a 
pair of downhill skis was $170, while the 
avo rai;e price for a pair of cross -country skis 
was s90. 

An other benchmark study was the prcvious- 
1 v men t i ( mod U . _Sk.iJ u£ J^uJlVlL _ii l l^ L iy_ < : °iuluc tud 
jor Skirhij Magazine hv Opinion Research 
Corporation. This study found that almost 10 
million adults do some snow skiing each year, 
either Alpine or cross-country or both. In 
addition, [Here are over four million teetinfted 
now -Kit r , for in over -.ill total of i Linos t 14 
mill u ptcplt i^lcI 12 or over who skied 
during the 1 976-77 . season. They found that 58 
per c Oil f i > f .ill adult skiers a re ma 1 e , _ a nd 4 2 
pe runt ire female skiers who ski ilpine 

jusivt i luount for 7 2 pi runt of ill 
skiers, while 11 pe rcuti t_.oiigaged i in c ross- 
coiintrv onlv, and the remaining- 17 percent 
skieil both alpitiu aiid e foss-coun t ry . 

IJ l U' ..oythus i asts are dt-mii^rapbicai ly 
different from the total U.S. popujatinn, as 



has bttn shown in nam nthtr studu^, lor 
example, their study. showed that maies account 
for 59 percent of alt A 1 p i he . sk i e rs , 53 per-.. 
cliu ot ill i rii-is-coiintn skiers, but OiiU *8 
percent of tota i l' . S . ;idu 1 t popu tat i on . 
Approximately (Hie-half of alL skiing enthu- 
siasts are s t b^l e ;. compared to only one in 
five U.S. adults who are single." Approxi- . 
mittH ^tvtii out ot ton adult Skiers ire under 
JO, but onl\ tliret out of 10 adults in the 
L' . S.. popu la t i on a re under 30 . The skier lias a 
Higher level of education; approximately 20 
pe rcen t of a 1 pine ski ers and 30 percent of 
t ross-LOunt rs skiers have achieved post- 
graduate levels of education, wli i 1 e 1 ess than 

10 percent of adults in the. total U.S. popula- 
tion hive done am pos t-graduntc work Skiers 
also iiavc li i j^h i neome I eve 1 s con pa red to the 

U.S. popu la t ion , wi th 32 percent of alp ' ne 

skiers anil 26 pe rcen t of. e ross -count ry skiers 
living in lioiiseliolds with $25,000 and over 
annual income, while only 16 percent of the 
total population live in sucli houstliold-o 

Kmp.l oymen t dove t a 1 1 s _ i neome , and . sk ier s tend 
to hold more prestigious occupations; approxi- 
mittlv 60 ptnent of skiers arc in a profes- 
sion ll or mi n iter ill e i p u it-, while less than 
'30 percent of employed adults in the U.S. are 
iii prof ess i on a 1 /nan i£er \ U of cup it on is . 

This survev 1 1 - o covered motivations for 
ski in£ , wh i ch it grouped into three ma jor 
categories: (1) those related. to health/ . 
cstheti; tutors, (2) u: t i v i t v/spor Eh relate?] 
fictors, aid (3) pe rson 1 1 /soc i. a L factors, I he 
Chrie tvpes o! factors ue re ibout equallv 
important to Alpine skiers while the* hesiRh/ 
esthetic factor was by far . the motrt important 
tt> e ro^s-countr% skiers. Skiing is i soc i il 
act iv i t v , and the Ska-i np, ma^az i ne survev 
points t>ut the import nic e of this, reVt il inj^ 
that si:-: out. of ten skiers were introduced to 
ski iuy: bv t t i» i ds ind almost fovir oat oi ten 
by fami 1 y members. 

It is common in ski surveys to ask skiers 
to c 1 ass i f y C henise 1 V0S accord i ii^ to . the i r 
Itvel of i.x|h ricnu oi i b l 1 it . Ill is is 

1 1 v i s an interesting even l "e mil out wonders 
how the 1 rating would compare with an instnu- 
Cor or a sk i pa t ro 1 man ' s . Tn. any event , i n 
tlii: Ski i iig magazine survey, 25 percent of the 

\ 1 p i ne k i c r^ t 1 a«s i f i e d t hemse 1 vc s is be- 
ginners, 2S percent as intermediates, anil 50 
percent as advanced or expert. 

Well over 50 percent of the XI p i tie sk i ers 
Cook overnight skiing trips during the 1976-77 

season and averaged close to ei>;ht ski ing 

trips diirihK the 1976-77 season, whilo cross- 
coiihtry skiers a vo rafted over hi he trips. 
A 1 p i n e ski; r • > p e n t a n iv c r a \, c of L I d a v s „ i nd 
c ios"-i mintr'i skiers ippro;-imit' Iv li d i s D on 
skiing trips. As. ment i plied previ ous 1 V » . t-he 
persona 1 car is the. most . common means of . 
transportation to the ski area, be utilized 
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loading statos for Alpine 
; wiro Vermont ;_ New York .nul Colorado; 
vi '■ v " tlu> thr.-e K-. : id i iig s elites jot* ;-ri>ss- 
i'i*'"Urv skiers wore Vermont, Now York and New 
H.*" 1 "^}! i riuTi- wore i>._*3 mil lion skiing 

li«. > " Sv !io^is with i>.tiu or muru ;idul ts dur in}>. the 

/ s -,;jj. ot |- i jj C> .j jvoi"nge expend i euro by 

t! ;1 ' : v -i nisc iu>1l1s m ski trips wis 5395, for a 
t,' 1,1 ! expend I turt- of approximately -S2.6 bil- 



t > 



oil 



1 'iMllSlH'r t .1 1 i nil and lodging fiU'l) 



..* u . n teJ tor 2 r > percent of. the tola I .housuho Id 
r' H " : Ul i C iiros * » i i skiing trips, with fees, lifts 



*Vtit.iis :ici:iuiiir ing for 29 per curie; 



and 



r i, 'hut it f . , nriu sl itr n C , etc., k counting 
'.*.' Mk 1 kil.in.o of 2 1 percent. . Six. percent . of 
il* 1 '. lers leol fh.it Clio cost of skiing in the 
p » "°- ■ iv'L vc i: h is iiu rtiscd less ch in most 
ti llM >: thi v I'M \ p ^ ti t 1 l 63 ptrc liu f l l 1 that it 
li.J s Uu'ie.iso.l .is much as most things they buy, 
h p«-'ivei.it feci that it has tncroi'Ised more 
t!> ;1!1 i:ii»sL things purchased: 

SkiitU; Magazine survey also included 
i i 1 "/.'^lii; at ion on past .skiers. Tliey . est itna ted 
ti* : ! C tticr'i! were 7 million past skiers — adults 
wi* cl ioci during the four-year period of 1972 
U iK] ?h hut ill ' not ski during the 1976-77 
sV'. lr, Vii ; . roinpar ing' past skiers _ to _ current 
n'r 11 * ^; , n 't h d i I Ll i t in s and s imi lnritics 
si**'V^! i: P- main differences were in sex, 

n.» ^» 1 s l a tus and age, with past skiers more 
1 i Kc ' !v .1 ».'. !>e female (48 versus 42 percent); 
ri.j rr U-i! versus 42 percent); and over age 

ji7-;^7 versus 29 percent). There were no 
ni'^'^t'iible differences in education, income 

^ v trip lenient . The past skier had been 
iii 'ilVi' in the market for approximately six 
*.V H \ and ohoiit half of tlierii were .it the 
iii i Ut 't;i L d iat c or higher skiing level. Prist 
s|£ lt '**s most often cited expense, 43 percent, 
aii^, \ line.; . Jn. percent, as their reasons for. not 
ha vl; K; skiOu* last" season. ('lose. Co nnc-tl.il rd 
of 1 'U- past skiers rupbrEOtl hot having skied 
he^'" !l .»' ski conditions weri.- not good enough in 
t|i 4 -' ' l »/'»-77 season. V i f t y- f i vo percent of the 
It. 

clu rh ^ tiiu 1977- 78 

A 1 i na I area exp 1 orcd was 1 e i sure t inie 



Th i t 



showed that the skier is 



ph VH if;iHy .active person, who ep^a^ed i ti iiiimcr- 
ni ' 1 1 i^iirt time iu. iviti es. The most popular 
ot $K ^ u t i v i t 'a is swimming, followed bv 
bi^.'Vlin^ and tennis. In comparing tlie suj.;- 
:iii , ;?. t .^ l»I the skiing market, the serious alpine, 
at- 11 ' i lip inc. uid c ross-t ount r v skiers, ill c^f 
tW-' [l] i.iV<M* tiu 1 same top five leisure time 
. u- ' ■ \ t i . s -. Kwi mining, tennis, hie \ i. l ing, 



lit; a nd fishing. 



Anotiier henriunark stiidy is the Crowtli 
Ko^ tSi t Service, a n.i t i on-w ide study of the 



skier market conducted cnoperiit ively in 1978 
by t he No r t heas t e r n \'o res t Kxp e r i men it Station, 
U.S. i'orest Service, under contract with Snq- 
Kok ineer.iu^ Inc. and Opinion Research Corpora- 
rioji; Tliis telephone survey in tlie spriiij; of 
1 078 provided data from 2,191 active, poten- 
tial, and inactive skiers drawn from .7,106 
households. Th i s comprebuns ive examinat ion of 
skiing i tic Hides regional, descripf idiis of tlie 
present skiers, former skiers and people who 
would like to take upsk i ing in the future. 
It also provides estimates of tlie sizes of the 
v.i* toiis skier market segment s , do ta i led de- 
s«. vtiohs of public images and attitudes 
to'/arci sk_i i ng , its cost, attractions, fnc i 1 i- 
ties and market needs. 

This study essentially Verified the 
resul ts of the eh rl ier s tud ies regard ing the 
number of active skiers in the U^S. _ln_1978, 
1 I . 2. m i 1 1 i on ind i v i dun Is. cons ide red themse 1 ves 
dowhh lit skiers and another 1.7 m 1 1 1 ion s tat ed 
thev were c ross-coun t r\ skiers, equalling a 
total of 12 . 9 million ac t ive sk i ers 16 years 
of age and over. 

The inactive skiers were broken down into 
two groups: (1) the permanently inactives, 
and (2) the temporarily inactives. Among the 
latter-group there .were identified 6.4 million 
downhill skiers and 400,000 c rbss-cbuhtry 
skiers, for a total of 6.9 million. This 
figure is over one-half as large as the active 
skier base. 

The th i rcl ma j or class , the h igh potential 
skier, was persons 26 years old or younger who 
expressed, a strong interest in sk 1 ing and had 
friends who skied. _A total of. 7-3 million 
persons were ideiitified :is having, a high 
probabi 1 i ty of trying e i ther downhill or 
e ross-coun t ry skiing. 

Col lec t ive ty_ as many as 27.1 million, 
people could be sk i ing in the future. This 
would represent .an increase of over 100 pei^ — 
cent in the number of currently active skiers. 
See Table 1 . 

the mobility of skiers has ah important 
bearing on tlie future demand. Based upon the 
L f . S..K. S. study ,. skiers _ in the Kast and West 
tend to ski within t lie tr i-eg « on . San t hern and 
Midwestern skiers visit areas but of their own 
region. About 80 percent of Southern skiers 
skied in areas other than tlie South in 1977- 
78. Thirty-nine percent .vis i ted. the West and 
32 percent skied in the East. Thirty percent 
of the Midwestern skiers went out of region to 
ski during the 1977—78 season, with 22 percent 
skiing in the West and 8 percent, visiting the 
Mas t ; Dur ihg that season , tlie Wes t a e counted 
for 43 percent of all vacation skier visits, 
while the Fast (32 percent) and Midwest (19 
percent) hosted the bulk of the remaining 
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I lbU 1, — Ko ^toml distribut ion of ma jor 
ski or market ci asses and skier 
davs, 1977-78 
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j: ( W i gh po t fn t i a 1 nil I y . 

Temporarily inactive only. 



visits. Tl.ie impi Lcat ion is that the West is 
the m..st i i i 1 y used ski region of. the country 
and .imiihg potential skiers it is Che most fre- 
quent lv nieiit ionod region hi which this class 
of skier would like to ski. 



SUPPLY OF SKI iN(l 



I nt roduct ion 



As li.is been discussed in the previous 
*cction 0 the latent or potential deni ind as 
well as the ex is ting demand for skiing as 
oppressed by psychugraphics _ is very strong. 
Such factors as dispensable income, competing 
activities, life style changes and age cohort 
shifts may i<^t mitigating i Trees holding 
hack the realization of only the. most.opt i-_ 
riiistU- projection for skier growth. _ However, 
the most severe constraint oh demand will not 
come from the demand side of the equation at 
all; .but rather from the supply side--the ski 
facilities being unable to meet the potential 
increase in skier ac civ icy. In assessing . the 
future grewtii of skiing, capacity and utiliza- 
tion if existing ire is must he considered as 
we 11. as Unprovability of new. areas coming 
oil line with additional capacity. 

A ski area is similar to an .airplane — 
oncf the plant has left the ground, the empty 
seats can't bo sold. Likewise, unused capa- 
city that existed on a Saturday on a ski hill 
can't be Hived for Sunday. Ski area capacity 
is a function of a multitude of variables: 
length of season, .quality and quantity of 
snow, proximity to metropolitan areas, moun- 
tain terrain, capacity; lift capacity,- aval la- 
bility of lodging and weather. All of these 
elements r.i , cause a downward adjustment of 
the design capacity of an area. 

Ski a refits are Lapi ta 1 interis ive f ac ili- 
tits that re qui re long iead t imes for design 0 _ 
approval and construction. Histpric«al perfor- 
mance of ski areas has not been good enough 



to promote a strong and act ive investment 
pool for new areas,. Energy environmental 
consciousness; lack of. compet i tively attrac- 
tive sites and the hig> cost of capital are 
ail potential deterrents to new area develop- 
ment. 

Two questions arise which have a strong 
bearing upon the future growth of skiing. 
The first, "Does existing capacity meet the 
projected demand for skier visits?" Secondly, 
"Is Che demand great, chough to encourage 
developers to take the risks necessary to 
bring new areas on iine?" 



Histor i cal Supply 

In i960 there were approximately 240 ski 
areas in the U.S.. By 1968 the number had 
grown CO 600, ah increase of 360 areas or 150 
percent in eight years. However, in the next 
ten years between 1968 and 1978 only 100 new 
areas were built.. The 12 percent per annum 
growth rate which produced an average_of 45 
new areas per year during the ear ly 1 960s 
leveled off rapidly after 1968 and slowed to 
1.5 percent per annum and 10 new areas annually 
through 1978. 

Tn 1960 38 percent of the areas were in 
the Fast, 15 _ percent in the Midwest and A 7 
percent in the West. By 1968 with the rapid 
deve lopment _ of hew areas, -52 percent of. all 
areas were in the Fast, 17 percent in the 
Midwest, and only 31 percent in the West. 
Ten years later the percentages remain approxi- 
mately, the same due in part. to the decreased 
activity in area development and also to the 
greater capacity of the Western areas. 

The total number of ski areas expresses 
the. avail abi 1 i ty. of opportunity. If the 
number of areas (s defined. geographical ty , . 
tlie relationship between ski areas and popula- 
tion centers can be generally related. 
However , wh i 1 e the number of new /»reas added 
over. time may express the relative interest 
in ski development, it does not define tlie 
change that occurs in skier capacity. A more 
precise measurement tool is required if we 
are to accurately purtray the increase in. 
capacity as well as the geographic distribu- 
tion of that capacity. 

The most explicit measurement would come 
f rbm the execu t ion of a comfortable carrying 
capac ity (CCC) aha lys is of each hew area as 
well as each expanded area. Unfortunately, 
the data base does not . exist in sufficient 
detail to undertake this approach, whereby 
the lift capacity, trail .acreage and round 
trip interval bT the skier are evaluated to 
arrive at an a rea * s CCC . 



Vert ical Tr.-iiis-por t 1'eet per Hqur_(VTKH) " 
and total number. of lifts, installed provide a 
measure of capaeiCy Chough h'nf as defiricive 
a-, Analysis of lift const riii'c ion r igtires 

over the past 20 years provides a benchmark 
for evaluating the growth in capacity as it 
relates to [lie geogr apli i c dispersion of 
lifts. Coupled with VTKH, a fairly accurate 
picture of the industry's growth can be 
d rawn . 

Table 2, Historical Crowth of Ski Lifts, 
depicts thi- last two decades activity of new 
ski lift development by region. During the 
n i ni-yc;ir per iod f rom 1 960-1968 ; j ; 140 new 
lifts were biiili; an average of 143 _ lilts per 
vear. l)iir i iig L lie next 1U years, only 995 
lilts were added, or 100 per year, a decrease 
of over 30 percent per year. The initial 
thrust of development activity (1960-1968) 
took place in the Kast where a 10 percent 
increase in total share of lifts was realized 
at the expense of the West during the period. 
By tiie end of .1978 the West's growth had once 
again outpaced die Fast's, as had the Mid- 
west's, and the distribution of lifts was 
equal Kast and West, each accounting for 41 
percent . 
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..VTKH is. an expression of the quantity of 
uphill capacity provided by a lift or system 
of lifts. It therefore is the best estimate 
of the capacity increases that have occurred 
over time. From. 1969 through 1978, 618,800 
VI KH were added to the supply of U . S . _ ski i iir . 
Figure 1, Ten Year Crowth Summary of VTKH, 
demon st rates the r te of growth by region 
that has occurred or the 10-year period^ 
Poring this period. the West has been adding 
an average of 12 lifts per year more than che 
Kast, and as is shown in the figure, the West 
added 150 percent more VIT during the period. 
The average. . capae i ty per new lift in the East 
was 579 VTKH, while In the West it was 983 
MffiL per U.ft_. 

~ Vcrtii il transport feet per hour- — the 
number of skiers who can be transported 1,000 
fee* in one Hour; 



F igure 1. — Ten year growth summary of VTKH 
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Various Ski Area Management magazines. 



The sharp rises and falls of new VTKH 
construction by yea r demons t rates the i ndus- 
try has not added capacity at a steady rate 
either nationally or regionally. In. attempt- 
ing to correlate added VTFH/yoar with hew 
areas corai ng on 1 i ne , it was revealed that 
only in a very genera 1 way was there a pos i - 
tive relationship between the two . .....When many 

new areas were built, the average. VTKH per 
area tended to be low. On the other hand, in 
vears when few areas were added (as was the 
case in the middle 1970s) the average VTKH 
per area was much greater; New lifts at 
existing areas as well as replacement of old 
lifts diminish the total capacity increase as 
a resul t of add i t i ona 1 VTKH . 

This factor when coupled with the tack 
of a smooth growth curve VTKH suggests that 
tiie supply of skiing has not been empirically 
responsive to demand. Rather exogenous 
variables, such as availability of . investment 
capital, expahs ion pot en t Lai of ex is t i rig 
a reas i good snow years , Federal and local 
governments, dj.p'oval of nuw . and de- 

veloper interest are factors contributing to 
the expans ion of capacity. 

Figure 2, Ski Area Development 1960- 
1978, depicts, tlie growth and distribution of 
ski areas, in the U.S.. ....Coupled with Kigure 3, 

Ski Lift Inventory 1960-1978, the picture of 
the historical development and current supply 
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■ M" ski facilities in the U.S. is portrayed, 
figure ::;--S!<i iirc;i development, I'WO-l^H. 
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Sonne: Various Ski Aroa_ Manngemen t issues, 

lit'L manufacturers, and Sho-enj; iheer i hg. 
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lenders Land i ng ut [ U ?.n t i on of facilities 
is paramount to determining the need for. 
additional c apa c i t v . 1 1 is also. o x E reine t v 
difficult; to define and aecuratelv measure. 
The number of variables considered is great 
.intl_ tin.' prc-e i s i on with which some of thorn can 
he mi is ii red i s no better, than j udgmenta 1. . 
One must consider; total acreage of ski 
Ll rr iin, iknsiLv pe r acre of skier- hv 
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: A\\ ! ' L >" M ' *!* s ♦ iihijltv.pf jift systems Lo 
transport .skiers; leng.Uh_.iif season; .length of 
day, quality of snow, VTKH reijui r :d by 
various skill levels of skiers, waiting time 

\} x ... ' .! ii: ! a s ? !i u| ?i H ' r ° r_ ( ^°^ n c i a v * pv r * vn s ° n 

and ava i jabi 1 i ty of nigliL skiing just lo 
1 i i >> I i 1 iglit t he list. 

The Forest Service has developed a 
scheme f or est iinat injj daily and seasonal 
capacity that is a reasonably good general, 
model iiseful for analyzing the demand supplv 
re 1 a t ionsh i p. tfndur the C . S . Forest Serv i ce 

».-. u l?!h \ i <..- t P«i i< . i ty ♦ _ s i * , p?..v?. , P n ^ i ?y . f °°d 

and beverage capae i ty and. parking lot capa- 
city ire evaluated, calculated, and consensus 
d i i 1 v c lpn it v est 1 mites d is r i v cd . I o a r r i ve 
■u kelson a i cipicltv the 100 divs ^enerillv 
agreed upon as cons t i tut Ing. the.."]) igh season" 
(the period from December 16, 1978-MareIi 25, 
197°, for example) is mult t pled by the daily 
tap a c i t y to vie] d as ea s ona 1 c a p a e. i t v e s t i - 
mate. W i thin the truncated season are two 
time periods which historically exhibit 
d l f fere tit use charac ter i s t Lcs — weekdays 
compr is Lng 71 pc rcent of the season and 
weekends comprising 29 percent of the season. 

The t r t i ii c a t e d s ea s 6 ri ma y , in fact, 
represent the entire season in sc>me \cus for 
uri 1 1 n regions of the count rv such as the 
K.ist and Midwest . In other parts of t he- 
count ry , pr i mar il y the far Wes t , t he t run- 
catcd season may rejSreseht only f>0 percent of 
Lhc total season. An evaluation of u L i i i 7.si~ 
i ion c:f ire is durtnv Lhc t runt i Led .se ason b\ 
weekend and weekday as we} 1 as a comparison 
of Che percent of total visits accommodated 
diir i hg the t riitica ted scasoii t<i the eiu i re 
se ison produees -au^sttmiLe ci Lt^Lil utili/i- 
tion. Discussion of this analysis in Iiglit 
of future demand, will begin to permi t i 'is i gbt 
liiti) fiituri tippH requirements needed to 
y i e id a balanced supp 1 v-demand cquaLion f tir 
downii i 1 1 skiing. 

In Tabic 3; Anatysis of TriihcaCcd Scasbji, 
a representative sample of ski areas operating 
tin U.S. i'oresL Service land |s enumerated 
along with Lhc opera L.iiiR charac Le r i ?;L ic s . of 
L he areas ('uring the tr'.'ncated. season. A. 
selection of those areas and their operating 
charac L e r i s t i cs a re i He 1 uded i n tab I e A , 
1' . S . I" . S . Ski A r e.i Ope ra ting C.\u\ rac t e r i s L i c s , 
i n _ order L o h i gh 1 i ght Lhc kev findings of the 
sic li'f visit (lata \ 

hi the I ist ind Midwest the 29 pen eat 
of Lhc truncated Season occurring on weeki nils 
produced an average of 50 percent of.nl 1 . 
skier visits, I hose areas with de.st In it i on 
skiing tended to have a lesser proportion of 
tiieir skii-r visits occurring on wec'kemiis. 
Weekend ut i 1 i za t i on raLes in tlie Kasl fell in 
the 5 5-65 percent . range and. weCkdav (if: i 1 i fca- 
L t oil was iii tlie mid- to liigb 30 percent 
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>f truncated 



Vra-nl 
ier Vis 
cii rr i rij; 

Wec-koml-: 
4 t ' 

4 6 



Are.i 

Ca 1 i lorn ia 
ifoTi'jav. iii n 
Sierra Kaiii'li 
K i rkwnoii 

Mammoth 44 

.. iiravenl v Va 1 ley 38 

Was in iu'jj»ii 

A 1 pent a I 4 8 

I* rvs t a j M»>un! ai n 56 

>!t % Baker 74 

Ski Aii-.-s 4 7 

i )ri«>»iiii 

M t ii.u ; iu'i«» r 4 7 

ML. limui 49 

Miiltnrpor 56 

Myw Hamjij.Ii : re 

Mt . AL t i lash 4 6 

l.iMIl _ _ 50 

WatO i*v i t U- 44 

Wildcat 5 J 

iirt-LLiMi Woods 5 J 

Cannon 48 

_ Owns Lock 4 7 

Ma i in- 
sula H oat' 50 

ViTHJiMl t 

Bromley 46 

Mt. Stiuw 48 

Sity;arhusli 35 

Mt. Mansfield 35 

Ki I 1 i m;Li>n 4 J 



Percent iif 

intal 
S4< i-c^r :Vji;S;i;t^ 

89': 

80 
75 

7 3 

as 

92 

82 

8 3 
88 

70 
91 
98 

i ri.o 

98 

sq 

1 00 
100 
100 

93 

92 
96 
98 
98 
90 



_ Arurt; 

" Caber fae 48? 
I nd ianhend 50 
Black jack 66 
M i niiesoErl 

l.iiCs« , ri 54 

Lovl'I.-h.cI 50 
Vriil 31 

Aspen 28 

Kidora 43 

Purgatory 41 

. . C o p p e r Mountain 39 

Mnjiryirij] 

Kcd lo(l K c 53 

iiift Mountain 38 

. Bi« Sky 40 

Kvojri i rij* 

Med i c i ne Row 64 

Jackson Ho I c 42 

New M u x i co 

Taos . . 39 

Hed River 43 

Sierra Klnncn 50 

Ar i xon.j 

Arizona Snow Bowl 44 

Ctali 

Hi- ianhend 50 

Alta 40 

Snowh i rd 36 
Id alio 

~ Sun" Va" 1 lev 32 



Percent of 
Skier Visits Percent of 
Occurring on Total 

Weekends Skier Visits 



95/ 

85 

93 

90 

63 
86 
89 
73 
88 
85 

76 

80 
85 

82 
9 2 

81 

93 
87 

90 

84 
71 
71 

9 1 



Tabli 



- 1 * : s : i * ; s : ski 



Ski 



Key i i m /Area 

Sin;ar!iusli, VI" 
i.oon Mountain, 
SiiiVit I»vif , MA. 
Cannon Mt . , Nil 
Kill hi); ton, VT 
M i ilvc-s l 

I nd i .mill*. u! , MI 



Nil 



Oaberf hk 
Cut soil ; 



Ml 



Aspen, CO 
Va i j Co 
Snowbird; IT 
Manmiotli, CA 
Heaven 1 y_ Va 1 1 ev , 
Mt. iiaker, WA 



OA 



•ra t i hi* i- liar a 


c Ler i st ics . 
















Total Visits 


or Visits 


Weekend 


Weekday 


.. Overall 


Trtinca Cod 


i Weekends 


I'E i I i zat ion 


I'E i 1 1 zn 1 1 bri 


Vt i 1 izati bri 


Season 


35:: 


4 9^ 


39a 


4 I > 


98 a 


56 


69 


35 


4 5 


98 


50 


56 


35 


4 5 


93 ■ 


48 


50 


23 


31 


100 


42 


6 5 


39 


4 7 


90 


50 


71 


29 


f ( •) 


85 


48 


66 


28 


no 


95 


54 


86 


30 


47 


90 


28 


56 


61 


59 


89 


33 


102 


87 


92 


86 


36 


68 . 


5 3 


57 


71 


44 


88 


48 


6 0 


73 


38 


71 


4 9 


55 


85 


74 


246 


37 


100 


83 



r;s:i ; :S; Pricing Study Printout, August 1979, 
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range. Overall iit i 1 i V.il t i on levels. were, in 
liie i:iid-40 percent range. Cehcrally, t Hi- 
Kast is in a posit ion of haying .: s ^j.AfjK 
capacity over the entire season with weekday 
i-.ip.icitv allowing for more Elian a doubling in 
sku r visits It i • apparent chit the length 
of season in tile Kast genera 11 y _co [ nc i des 
v:Ch die- . 100-day truncated season and little 
opportunity to ac i onimodatc skiers outside 
1 1 1 i s time peri od ex i s t s . 

la the M idwest , . weekend . cse of the areas 
was liigii ail 1 the weekday .uc i 1 lz.it jon e.x- 
iremely low. The net effect is that overall 
ul Hi • Ui.m u is ibeut the same ns experienced 
in tlie Kast during, the 19 78-79 season ._ The 
v'.i't-.a f sf opportunity f or „ accommndat ing addi- 
tional skiers in the region occur red .dur ing 
tin- week when me»*u than a doubling of skiei- 
vi it- in ht. icilisrcd before excessively 
high utilization would result. A secondary 
ojiportiiii i I v for additional skier visit accom- 
modation would He to increase the use of tlie 
slum Idol 1 seasons on either end of the trun- 
cated season. ..Based . rn a rather limited 
samp!*- of the Midwest areas (only those 
operating under i::s:i'.S: leases) the supplv 
oi" available skiing appears to be adequate to 
meet t In- cur t and projected demand assuming 
a shift in demand away from weekend use can 
lie effected: 

The v-ist, is weaild be expected, is the 
most Clilficult region to assess. The large 
geographic distribution of ski facilities, 
cruipied with the complex nature of the skier 
- . •? ' t ^ v r ih / tnon of the regions ski 
facility analysis inappropriate. Those areas 
serving a predominately 1 -calday skier 
market exhibited character i sC ics s i.iiii 1 ar to 
those experienced in the last and Midwest — a 
large proportion of .oyera jl skier y isi ts 
occurred o:i weekends and weekend at 1 l i zat ion 
rates were so high" .is Co virtually preclude 
additional skier visits on weekends. Several 
a reas i u Wa sh i iigt on ? i n add i t i on to the 
ixiMpU of v 't Piker, ri it i zed greater thin 
101) percent ut i 1 i zat ion on weekends. .Many of 
tlie California areas Had mid-HQ percent to _ 
i( \s W) per- Liu ut ili/ iti on ot faeitiEiCs In 
( ,;o h-raijo, liil operated at 102 percent week- 
em! use and most. . o t lie r front range areas 
operated above HO percent on weekends. 

Severn 1 dest i hat i oh areas roa 1 t zed . 
h i i her mi tweet utilization rind decreased 
weekend use. This is a result of the desti- 
nation skier. arriving on the weekend and not 
starting skiing lint i 1 Sunday or.Monday. At 
ir. is such is \5pen, weekend skiing k Counted 
for eiiH 8 percent of the total visits to 
I lie area . . The des t i nn t i '>n a reas i n the We a t 
achieved bet EOT Chan f>U percent utilization 
during the weekday period: These, areas, wi 1 1 
find it difficult to increase weekday skier 
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visits in the future . 

Overall utilization for all .types of. 
areas in the West was generally found to be 
greater than 50 percent and at ieast 15 
percent higher than in. the Kast and Midwest. 
The percent of skier visits occurring within 
the truncated season was low enough to sug- 
gest that some 1 imited growth in demand :buld 
be ac eommodat ed dur ing the shoulder seasons . 

Because of the same list of variables _ 
enumerated above regarding establishment of 
capacity such as snow cond i t ions , equ ipment 
shutdowns; and difficulty of redirecting, 
skier behavior to go skiing early and. late 
season , GO to 70 percent utilization is 
generally accepted as full ut il izat ion. 
Based UnOn this standard . any areas have no 
excess capacity for future demand . The ski - 
areas of the West have reached the situation 
where many of them have achieved effectively 
full utilization. 

This region of the country has become 
the ma j or supplier of skier visits f o r the 
demand created nn t ion*/ide . If skier behavior 
continues. to dictate Western skiing as the 
norm, additional facilities will be required 
to meet the future deimnd. If, on the other 
hand, and it seems un like jy , ski ers can be 
persuaded tc ski within their region— es- 
pecially the Midwestern. skier ;. then in the 
short run (3 to 5 years) existing capacity in 
the West along with new facilities to he 
(1 iseussed subsequent ly_wi 1 1 he ..adequ.it e to 
accommodate the anticipated growth nation- 
wide ~. 



New I ) e v e N^ment 

in the next five ye;»rs, daily capacity 
in the West could inc rc \ z by 30,000 skiers 
per day through the develnpment of five major 
areas and expansion of many existing facili- 
ties. If this pro] ec t ed hew daily, e.ipa c i t y 
comes on line, three million additional skier 
visits during the truncated season ant! as 
many. as 600,000 skier visits during the 
shoulder season could be realized. Tlie . . 
potential for several other areas i. present 1 y 
in the pi aiming stages eo he deve 1 oped 
exists.. However, with the exception of 
Beaver Creek near Vail, Colorado, no other 
proposed Western area is. a certainty. A 
myriad of issues cloud the future development 
of skiing in the U.S. 

Constraints to Deve 1 opme n t 

As has been noted, 1969 marked the 

leveling out of tiie rapid growth of ski 

facilities; The year the National Knviron- 
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hioiff.il irv Arc (NKPA) weiit into effect w;is 

;i I so 19h9. This sin.^K' piece of log 1 s Lit ion 
hi; t>i j <.i a new er.i i n _tho . i' . S . ..and oik- tli.it 
It. is had significant impact upon ski area 
development in L ho i-iulnCry; The l»Mv j riiti— 
mental coiisc linLs'uoss that has grown over tin* 

.'■'^j. .M , !!..W:! r \ i J.? , "! ! i !?!v u * L .^! UL>W area con- 

struction in limbo all oyer the West. Ques- 
tions .in.' being asl.ed, EliO answers to which 
otteh s i gnu 1 tlie demise of a new area pro- 
posal. 

Through the Environmental Impact SEaCe- 
meiit Process, proscribed by the NKPA legisla- 
tion ; government agencies (primarily the 
I* . S. !-". S . ) are being held accountable to the 
L'.i-uiT.il public fur ill dec isions .regarding 
ski area expansion and hew area development. 
.No longer does hii are?* operator sit down with 
the forest supervisor and prepare a plan for 
his area. The won 1 d-bo. developer since 1969 
has had to elite r into *lie NKPA process arid be 
j>r< i [■»■«.! t-> spend five or more years and 
['_ ipwards of SI million to reach a "go" 

or decision. 

All over the West the last decade has 
witnessed major new development proposed only 
Co see them denied.. _ In California, San 
Corgonio, Mineral King and Mbsels Maggie have 
been turned down. Independence Lake is 
apparent tv lit ided towards the same fate In 
Men tana Ski Yellowstone successfully weathered 
the protests raised through- Che F,IS process 
after nearly nine years, only to Find the 
backers so strung out by the effort the 
PC^j?fr c - 1 __A n _ j^^P^r^y pi moving ahead. 
Heritage Mountain near provo; .Utah; has 
experienced similar problems in getting off 
the ground; 



In Colorado the score card stands at one 
success and several. Losses with uncertain 
outcomes on main* btHei proposals. Beaver 
Creek will open eight years after it was 
i n i t i a 1 1 y p reposed . Little Ann i e , on t he 
backside of Aspen Mountain, was first pro- 
posed in 1965, after entering into the Colorado 
Joint Review Process in 1978 a decision wilt 
be forthcoming bv 1982. The Hospital Building 
and Kquipment Corporal i on . proposed Adam's Kib 
riear tag It*; Colorado, iii 1973: Six years arid 
$15 million later the project is at a virtual 
standstill. The Aspen Skiing Corporation, 
operators of four areas in Colorado, made the 
decision that no new areas were .going Co be _ 
approver, in Colorado arid began development of 
Ka r y W i ri t e r s in Wa sh i n g t on . After five 
» , 5.!- r - t ?... t -" n ^ Pr n j^cL was abandoned and the 
company Cod,: the development dollars to. 
British. Col itnbia where.Ehev will open the 
first phase of a 14,000 skier per day mountain 
in 1980, only four years after embarking upon 
the pro jee . 
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The ten- yeai r effect of the NE PA legisla- 
tion has been to effectively scop ski area 
development oil Federal land since 1971. This 
his occurred it a time when demand for skiing 
has been growing at 8-ib percent per year. 

Recently a potentially more restrictive 
action was mandated by Congress--Rar e ii. 
CbncepLu illv. Rare II , the _Road less Area 
^9yA?w and Evaluation program was based on a 
sound premise — inventory arid evaluate V'.S'. 
Toresc Service lands For Wilderness Considera- 
tion. Some 46, 948, 000 acres were evaluated 
and now ire in is ate of "defaeto wi ldcrnes , 
up til the management dec i s i ons a re comple ted . 
The . impact .of Rare I;', has been to vithdrav 
millions of acres of Federal land from con- 
sideration for ski ar^a development. The 
myriad of cond i t ipns necessary for a success- 
ful ski _ f ac i 1 i ty hi rige upon one virtually 
immu table Hey element — su i table terrain . 
Sno-enr inter ing lias inventoried ski terrain 
PYer tiie entire U.S.. and Canada.for over 25 
years and its PresideriE, James Branch , has 
concluded that less than 0.1 percent of the 
mountainous terrain of the US. and Canada i<~ 
s u A table for commercially viable ski area 
development. Potential new ski sices are 
less likely to be fburid than new Wilderness 
are is Yet identification of ski potential 
was not a charge of the Rare II program. 
Skiing was treated as a residual considera- 
tion in reaching recommeridaE ions for land 
use , be it site i riven tor ies were not carried 
out as part of the Rare it process. 

The NKPA, Rare II. and a new-found con- 
sciousness directed Ebwards environmental 
preservation has in ten years virtually 
brought ski area development to a standstill 
in the Western U.S. This has occurred at a 
time when strong demand for faciliEles has 
been documerited through numerous studies. 
Additional denand has been directed towards 
rc & *9n ™9?*- §bie to provide ski ing — the 
- . The resul t of _ the demand .curve ' s 
nps lope and Che supply curve's flattening has 
beeri overcrowding of existing facilities and 
a crushing pent-up demand for new areas. 
With 14 million skiers and approximately 200 
ski areas^.at presCriC, there is brie area for 
every 20,000 skiers. 



Future Prospects 

Demand has outs tripped supply on a 
national basis The Midwest md Fast appear 
to have su f f i c ient . capac i ty to meet reg i bna 1 
demand for. the next throe to five years: In 
Che West the need for Immediate arid major new 
f ac i 1. i ty deve 1 opmen t i s apparent . 



Wi Ehout new deve lopment which i f .approved 
today could rioc come on lfrie before 1983-84, 
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I In- K.isL and Midwest will be over capacity in 
li-ss Cli.ni f i ve . yea f s .-f fid mMIioils Of |> » COn— 
tLil skiers will have been ihvo ! liritar i I y 
rechanncied into other leisure time aetivi- 
t i es . 

I i l ke t p t r i . s w i 1 1 mo s t I & ke J v i on t i nue 
t inert isc it least ttiL historic 1 1 7 9 
percent fate u^ie to the over demand that will 
continue to exist, and the increased oper- 
ating costs that Will he incuriecl by areas ;iH 
i result oi Dver-usi and crowding oi present 
far i 1 i t i os . 

. i"ross-*eotiiiC ry skiing Witt Increase iil 
pi j>iil:iii Ly in part because of the limited 
i v . 1 1 1 i I) t 1 i t f chxtfnh i L L f il. L 1 i t i Ls and 
r i s i m; costs. Knergy cunserva t _i on measures 
mav spur interest in cross-country skiing 
l)i lime oi the re idv access of ski touring 
terrain in many parts of the country. Kmp ba- 
sis on L'.S.i'.S. planning should focus on 
winter use. of trails, picnic. areas and cainp- 
groiiiuls; Increase conflict between user 
groiip-i primarily snowmobiles and cross- 
country skiers will become a _m:i i.jor tnanngemon t 
problem, in the future ._ (Greater winter facili- 
ties and operating budgets wiLt be required 
to meet tin. inert, ist. d use of the forest" by 
►;i tourers. 

The concept Of winter multiple recrea- 
tion ui-e of federal lands will bee. nine in- 
c re a.- i ng 1 y important over the next five 
years. Planning and budgeting to accommodate 
this demand should. have begun five years ago. 
A method to investigate the national priority 
that should lie placed upon downhill ski 
dew lopment should be devised and i mp Lemen to'' 
quick! y. 



$25,000 and over annual income, while 
on A v jf ; PT^'pt °r tno total population 
live in such households. 



12. Present population and dembgraph i c 
trends favor the continued growth of 
both downhill and cross-country skiing. 

31 The dramatic increase in singles will 
continue to boost the skiing market. 

4. Woroe'ti will move, into skiing in greater 
and greater numbers: 

5. Downhill skiing will continue to grow by 
7 to 10 percent per year over the next 
five years! 

ifi. The participation rate in the sport of 
skiing will continue to_ rise. The long- 
run. growth. of the industry will depend 
on increasing the participation rit* is 
there will be a substantial decrease in 
the teenage segment of the population 
which has been feeding large numbers 
into the sport. 

faster rate than _ downh i 1 1 skiing. As 
n ew equipment, clothing, etc 1 , continue 
to develop, the growth of cross-country 
skiing will mirror that of downh i 1 1 
skiing in the 1960s. New c ross-eoutu ry 
ski _ centers, and iiiore. abundant supply 
will spur this growth. 

8. tlie fastest growing ski market in the 
country is the South. 

9. Tlie closer people 1 ive to skiing, the 
more 1 ike 1 y they arc to ski. 



liiciii.iciiis A^i) trknds 

Tlie paper has covered a great, deal of 
irifbrmat i oil oil current f ronds in the demand 
for and supply oT skiing I Hi is section 
concludes the paper, highlighting some of the 
more notable findings and trends. 

1 Skiers ire de riio^raph tea 1 1 y different 
from tlie P.S. population. Ski studies 
show males account for about 60 percent 
of the skiers. and 48 percent. ot the 
adult pbpii 1 a t ion; about one— lial F of 
skiers are single, but only 20 percent 
of t-'.S. adults are single; about 70 
percent. of the adult skiers are under 
30;. while only 30 percent of the D : S ; .. 
ltlu 1 1 population is tiiider 3D; about 20 
percent of adult skiers have post- 
graduate edncat Ion, compared to less 
than 10 percent of the U.S.. adult popu- 
lation; and about brie-third of the 
alpine skiers Live in households with 



10. The au t omob i. I e _wi 1 1 continue to be the 
lajor method of t rinspor I it ibit Co die 
ski area; however, cnergv considerations 
will make air become a more important 
mode of t ransportat ion for the destina- 
tion skier. Kly/drive packages will 
become more common . 



11. The demand for skiing is .outstripping 
stipp ly . LT t i I J zq t ion o f sk i . areas . wi 1 1 
increase until Limitation plans will 
tiave to be clevc Loped to match capacity 
w i tli ski ers . 

12. Future supply will be coils t ra i iied _by 
env i ronmenta 1 legislation, lack of 
cap 1 ta I and gevernmen t regnl a t ion, and 
will not keep up with demand. 

13; The West is the most highly used ski 
region in tlie country and the roost 
frequently mentioned as the place poten- 
tial skiers would like to go. The West 
must have expansion if growth in demand 
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i t, to be <at i sf i ihI . 

Hi*- Kn^terii .iml Midwestern ski areas can 
.».-c>::imodale I i iti i l >;r»»wlh in activity. 

!h»-.l\»S. sociefv is moving from :i "work 
ethic" in !i "liisiire i-iliie." tjie youth 
of tin- _i;jH_inLry are deuKiuii i ne, recreation 
and ieisuro as .1 riijiit. Consequently; 
vim it* .rivriMt ion pi ami iii'y, is hocessafv 
i i" I Mini use management piil fries art" to 
hi- rospoiis i vv to demand created by all 
usi-r groups. 
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Abstract. — Trends in hunting aric fishing 
participation are evaluated on the basis of responser 
to a telephone survey of the U.S. population conducted 
as a part.of. the. 1975 National Hunting and Fishing 
Survey. Probability of participation in hunting 
and fishing is a function of the respondent's age, 
sex, income , place of residence , and a number of 
supply characteristics. The availability of forest. 1 
acres and total public recreation acres In a 
participant's state are also significantly related to 
the _probabiiity of .hunting _ind fishing. The probability 
of non-participation is also _ evaluated .. The impact _ 
of future changes irt population parameters arid pertirierit 
supply characteristics upon hunting arid fishing trends 
and the related policy implications are discussed. 



This paper will reVaow Hunting arid fi^hlog-^- — ■ 
participation data t o Hrtg i rmi i n \ r^ n^ltrrn iH : t 
can be estimated and, to the extent possible, 
whi t causal 1 actors influence these trends. 
In the traditional sense, a compreheristve 
analysis of huritirig arid fishing trends Ha J 
riot been undertaken. The scarcity of com- 
parable time— series _dota in one probable cause 
for the paucity of trend analyses along with 
the small degree of success achieved by those 
Who have triei. Another factor is that the 
under'ying causal relationships which explain 
participation in hunting and fishing for the 
nation are Just now being examined in a sys- 
tematic. way by Kellert at Yale in His shedy 
of American Attitudes Toward Animals. The 
fLtting of a line through data points does 
not get the resource management information 



Tfecessary for decision making We- must look 
beyend the trend line to the causal relation- 
ships and especially those that have some 
degree of .public control; This research area, 
which calls for a mult id iscipli nary approach, 
will be whore answers are found to help 
decision makers in the management of wildlife 
resources for the future benefit of society. 



This paper is divided into three sections. 
First, a review of the existing data from past 
recreational surveys and state license data 
Will be undertaken; secOrid, ari analysis of the 
dato to detefmirie causal r^ ationships that 
could provide some insights into future trends, 
^_ n ^_ t hArd, an analysis of the causal variables 
with conclusions regarding the future participa 
tion rates of hunter's arid fishermen. 



'Paper presented at the National Outdoor.. 
Recreation Trends Symposium, Durham NH, April 
20-23, 1980. 

2 - 
.Economist .and bioiogis t , U .S . _Fish and 

Wildlife Service, Washington; IKCi 
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hu n t, ing and Fishi .1 g P a r t i e i pa t i o n 1) at a 

The most complete time series data dri hunters 
arid i' ishernieri arc the state License figures . 
Excluding saltwater .anglers* _ these .numbers are 
available on a state by state basis back to 
the;year 1932. However, these figures are 
f cp resell i: at ivc of a LI sportsmen who acquired 
a License to auric. 01 ' Ls.i an.u uo not include 
those caLL-,ories oi w*io are exempt 

(t : o . n't' fu,»&-.o f ... O; . ^ w' jDtii young and old), 
those who nuiiL ur as.i oti t^--*-^ own land, etc. 
Each of the 50 states has its own laws 
per tain ing to exemptions from licenses. Fig- 
ures t and 2 show the number of fishing arid 
hunting license holders from 1955 to 197$. 
l\ r °j ing the number of license holders to 
the future would give us an estimate.of parti- 
cipation rates but these figures would riot 
include participation by the legally unlicen- 
sed group. The actual size of this latter 
group has not been estimated, but it most 
likely varies f rom _ state_ to state and may 
account For a considerable percent of parti- 
cation in some parts of the country. For 
purposes o i this paper, estimates of illegal 
hunting and fishing will not be included as 
it is unlikely it could be estimated from 
survey data. 



A second source of statistics on hunters and 
f ishermen _ comes f rom National Surveys.. Since 
1955 Hiiii ting and Fishing surveys have been 
conducted by the Fish and Wildlife Service at 
5 year intervals. Figure 3 shows the estimated 
total hunters and fishermen from 1955 to 1975. 
These figures represent participation by 
—^er-t^meri— 12—yeats of age arid older. The up- 
ward trend evidenced by both hunting parti- 
cipation rates shows that increasing numbers 
of people are hunting and fishing. However, 
measured as a percent of population, the 
increased participation becomes a decreasing 
percentage of the U.S. population. This 
indicates that the relative popularity of 
fishing and hunting are declining. However, 
the relative popularity of any recreation is 
affected by changing preferences and trends in 
complemen tary act ivi ties and therefore may 
show up... as some form of cyclical behavior over 
time. The difference between license holder 
trends arid the national survey figures has hot 
been completely reconciled. The National 
Surveys have not been designed in the past for 
direct comparability. License figures are a 
simple tally of sportsmen while the hunting 
arid fishing survey estimates aire based dri 
population samples that are not restricted 
to that segment of the population that i__ 
required to. have a license to hunt or fish. 
Therefore , it is expec ted that the survey 
estimates will be larger than the lice rise 
figures. The expected magnitude of difference 
is unknown. Until such time as we fully 



F igur e 1 . — Number of f is h ing license 
holders 1955-1978 



Figure 2 . ■ — Number - of hunting lice rise 
holders 1955-1978 




Figure 3.--Estimated number of fishermen 
and hunters in the U.S. 1955-1975 

understand what is. being measured by the 
National Surveys there is a reluctance to 
predict the future with this data base. This 
conclusion holds for the other national sur- 
veys as well. 

A third source of hunting arid fishing parti- 
cipation data comes from a screening survey 
used in the 1975 National Survey of Hunting 
and Fishing. Using random digit . dialing. the 
population sampled was asked if they Hunted 
or fished in 1975 , arid if they had rid t in 
19 75 they were asked if they had done so in 
1972, 1973, or 1974. Table 1 presents, the 
findings from a. 10 percent sample of the 
sc reeriirig ques Ei bririair e . 

Tabic I 

A Comparison of Hunters and Fishermen who discontinued 
Hunting and Fishing in 1975 



Hunted in 
1972, 1973, 
Hunted or 1974 but 
In 1975 not In 1975 



Fished in 
1972, 1973, 
Fished- or 19 7/* but 
In 1975 not in 1975 



Head of household 
Spouse 
Children 



61.9 
.9.4 
28.7 



62.1 
20.6 
17.3 



41.8 
20.0 
38.2 



41.8 

27:S 
30.7 
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hi order to ana lyze . these . data the prob- 
ability, oi hot participating was estimated 
Lot* both hunting and fishing in 1975. Data 
iroin sportsmen who had participated Ln the 
years 1972, 1973,. or 1974 but not in .1975 
and. those who had pa rt • i pa'Ced Eh L9 7 5 were 
used Co estimate tlie probability that sports- 
men would discontinue hunting or tifihmgo The 
independent variables used in the equation 
consisted, oi social, demographic and measures 
Of availability of opportunity in the state 
that sportsmen lived in. This equation was 
estimated with cross-section data using 
ordinary least squares regression. The 
equation; estimated for hunters and fisher- 
iiii'ht sopartely, was: 



Non-Part icipants 



f (AGE , AGE 
+ 



SEX , 



INCOME, 
+ 



Where : 



SEX 

INCOME 

MFTKO 

HEAD 
WATER 
CD AST 
FOR 
TRKC 



METRO, HEAD, WATER, COAST, FOR, TREC) 
+ + + 

Non-par ticipariEs = 1 for those who did 
not h o in 1975 but did go in 1972, 197J S 
or 1974. 

Non-participants = 0 for those who weriL 

hunting (fishing) in 19 75. 

t|ie respondents age 

trie respondents age squared 

the respondents sex, 0=f emale 

l=male 

the respondents family income 
before, taxes 

t if the respondent lived in a 

metropolitan area 

9. k ^_.th^ respondent lived in a 

ium-iiie tropoli tan area 

I if ttie respond eh t is the head of 

tlie household and 0 otherwise 

the square miles of surface water 

in the state 

the_ coastal miles in the state of 
res id eric e 

the forested acres in the state, 
in millions 

total acres of publicly-owned 
recreation land in the respondent's 
stated in thousands 



the sample may have Co their sports There- 
Tore; there was riot a specific age group where 
most hunters were discontinuing hunting. 



I men,* 
ACE 
ACE 2 
sue 

INCOME 

HEAD 
WATER 

CUAS1 

FOR 

THUC 



ed Non-l'ar llcltMliuii to 


fUtiuhb for 


Hunting Jfid i 


(1) 




(2) 




Flnhlnt; 


( C-value) 


Hunting 


(t-value) 


. 1980 


(12.4) 


-3538 


(9.:) 


.0035 


<4.2) 


.00d2 


(2:2) 


-.00003 


(3.U 


-.00002 


(.5) 


-.0999 


(10.7) 


-.2455 


(12.2) 


-4xL0~ 7 


U2) 


- 3xl0~ 7 


(-1) 


.OL75 


(2.3) 


.0463 


(3.8) 


.0079 


(.7) 


.0019 


(-1) 




(1.2) 






• .blxlO" 1 


(.3) 






■-00U 


U».6> 


-.00)5 





. 13*10 -5 



F-rjilo 
IT 2 



?5.9 
.0195 
1 1 . 7 Jtt 

. 5a 



J8.7 
.0*46 



Tn P. Pr°babili ty of d i scont inuing fishing 
(equation (i)_ in table 2) indicates the 
rifluerice of being male is negative and 
living in a metropolitan area is positive. 
.^ ot :h. t ^ G ^^__ f i-ny_i n g§ are consistent with 
other research results.. Income and being 
head of the household had rib apparent 
influence bri discontinuing participation. 
Looking at the influence of surface water 
availability it_ is not surprising that 
those states with more square miles of 
surface water have a lower probability of 
ribri-participatibri once a fisherman had been 
fishing in the past. The influence is not 
strong, with a relatively high standard 
error but nevertheless It is present: 
The presence of forested acres also decreased 
the probability of non-par ticipation. This 
ih most likely due to the high correlation 
between forest acres and watersheds. 



The. a. prior i expectation on. the signs of the 
variables .ire Riven below the variables. The 
estimated coe f i" ic ierits are in table 2. The 
age bit maximum probability of non-participation 
i s _55 for fishermen. Without the age square 
term being significantly, different from zero 
Che" age of maximum probability was not computed 
iur hunters, interpreted this means that with 
L,L ^ )ljr _ ^ aLtt3rs held constant a fisherman' s 
probability of discontinuing fishing decreases 
at ter age. 55. The lack of a maximum probabi- 
lity for hunters is most likely due to a 
greater commitment tint , .rters included Ln 



The influence of the social and demographic 
variables on the probability of non-partic- 
ipation in hunting (equation 2) Was somewhat 
stronger than _f or fishing with approximately 
5.5 percent of the variation explained. The 
influence of residence in a metropolitan area 
incroased the probability of discontinuing 
hunting. with other factors held constant: it 
can. be interpreted that from a cross-section 
of hunters the probability of discontinuing 
hunting is increased if the sportman lives 
in a metropolitan area. A likely cause of 
this result is that hunting requires more 
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travel time and cost for metropolitan resid- 
di'iils than tor iioii-iiu't r»>iK) i j tan rc\sidL;iits and 
L Here! ore they may tori less committed to 
huritliig lis the costs List- over rtmo; 

,\s a measure i)l the availability of other 
outdoor recreation activities . the _variable_ 
TKF.C was included; Its .positive coefficient 
indicates hunters from states that have 

relative ahunJ.juce of public recreation areas 
are uun'e jikeiy to discontinue hunting than 
hunters wholivi* in areas where public 
recreation lands are less abundant . From the 
ci'ojK section of hunters ill the sample it 
.ip H ii s that income did not influence their 
iIlm is.ion about participation. It must be 
ieiiiemHeied Chat this data set contains only 
hunters and tishermeh and the results only 
iLitiin to those who are already hunting or 
i ishiii}. md thu t actors that may influence 
their derision to continue in the future. 

i.o\>K.iii>i to Uie future of participation in 
hunting and t i slung activities the analysis 
shows th. it. fo r . f i shermen the loss of c u r- 
rentLy available sites should increase the 
probability of ribh-par t ic ipa t lori. While 
Liu same is true for hunters, ah increase 
in public recreation areas would further 
increase the prOhabi 1 ity of discontinuing 
hunt ing . 

A M odel tot Determining Trends in Hunting 
at id Fishing 

fhe traditional models for extrapolating 
trend lines to the future do riot capture the 
underlying relationships th it cause trends to 
•;lii:t. Of particular interest are variables 
subject to policy manipulation by land manage- 
ment agencies. Specifically, it would be 
desirable to estimate the relationship between 
Che availability of hunting and fishing oppor- 
tunities arid the probability of the general 
population becoming hunters or fishermen. To 
do a thorough analysis requires both cross- 
sect ionai and time_ series data on participant s 
arid riori-part icipants , their social and demo- 
graphic chnriicteristlcs, the location. of the 
hunting or fishing activity arid a series of 
cju inti tati vc and qualitative variables de- 
scribing both the sites used and others avail- 
able iiearby. Even, though such a complete data 
base is not available to test hypotheses con- 
cerning determinants of fishing arid hunting, 
this analysis will give insights into the 
practicality of pursuing this area of research. 

The telephone screening survey used to deter- 
mine participation for the 1975 National 
Survey of Hunting, Fishing and Wildlife 
Associated Recreation contains, over 322 , 000 
individual observations from 106,000 house- 
holds, tiu' screening quest i onna ire contains 
^uiil ana? lit i ..raphn iImth tn istus of 



participants as. well as. non-participants in 
huritirig arid fishing. The. sample includes 
approximately 2,000 households per state: A 
10 percent tub-sample taken randomly from the 
telephone screening survey was used to test 
a limited set of hypotheses concerning the 
influence of policy variables on the proba- 
bility that an individual would participate 
in hunting or rishingc .Future projections of 
the significant variables in. a probability 
equat ion will give an indication as to the 
expected direction of the trend for hunting 
and fishing. 

The Model 

it is hypothesized that the probability of an 
individual going. hunting or fish ling is ; asso- 
ciated with their social and demographic 
characteristics arid the abundance of the areas 
where hunting and fishing take place in the 
individual's state of residence. A model for 
fishing and hunting is specified to account 

for the difference in hunting and fishing 

opportunities. Each equation is given below 
with the expected sigh of the coefficients 
l o ho f.st ima t t*d . 

Firih = f (AGE , AGE , SEX, INC, METRO, HEAD, 
+ + + - 4- 

WATER, COAST, FOR) 
+ + + 



Hunt = f (AGE , AGE , SEX, INC, METRO, HEAD, TREC , 
+ + + - 4- + 

FOR) 
+ 

Where Fish - the probability of going 
fishing in 1975, 1 for 
fishermen and 0 for non- 
f ishermeri 

hunt - the probability of going 
hunting in 1975, 1 for 
hunters, and 0 for non- 
hurt ors 

The factors influencing the decision to 
cither hunt or fish may not be fully captured 
by this limited. set of variables. However, 
those variable that have policy significance 
(i.e., surface water, forested acres, recrea- 
tion acres) are of the most interest from a 
management viewpoint Table 3 contains the 

results of the estimation of the hunting and 

f ishirig equations. The equations were estimated 
with ordinary least squares. The dichotomous 
dependent variable violates the assumption of 
homoskedasticity of the error term ordinary 
least squares but the large sample size makes 
the cost of estimatlrig the equations with . 
p rob it or log it extremely expensive. The large 
sample size will minimize the OLS bias and for 
practical purposes the coefficients .are not 
sigrii 1 icancly different between OLS and iogit 
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or probfc; Tlu- findings bi s ighi f icahci* for 
Liu- policy variables arid the sighs of the 

' i i' i i'nt s art* o! major interest at this 
stagf in Liu- analysis. 




A(.m- Ol Ktxtnum 
Probability 



The results in table 3 indicate that the 
probability of going fishing, is at a maximum 
.it age 33. That is, Che probability Increases 
until age 33 and then decreases as indicated 
by the negative l ign on the age-squared 
variable* The probability is increased for 
males and for residents of non-metropolitan 
areas. Also, for those who indicated they 
were the head of Lhe household the probability 
uf being a fisherman increased. The results 
for hunting are the same as for fishing up _ 
to this point except the age of maximum prob- 
ability is 35. Income had a negative sigh 
for both hunters and fishermen. it appears 
that from, a cross-section of respondents to 
the telephone interview the probability of 
going huh ting or fishing decreased With 
increasing income levels. 

The probability of fishing was positively 
related Co the square miles of. surface water 
in the respondents state and the quantity of 
forested acres. The forested acres variable 
was included as a proxy variable for other 
outdoor activities that may substitute for 
tisliirig. The positive sigh oh FOR indicates 
that states with a relative abundance of 
forest lands have an increased probability 
of f i thing activity. The COAST variable was 
significant with a negative sign indicating 
that for this cross section of respondents 
those from states with considerable coastline 
had a lower probability of going fishing. 
Alt. Other variables held constant, the 
probability uf a Rhode Island resident going 
fishing is higher than for a resident of 



Maine. 



interpreting the results for hunting, the 
^ ,x P^ted positive sign. for FOR was statis- 
tically significant indicating that Increased 
forest acreage increased the probability of 
hunting activities 0 However, the sign on 
T pC J.s also _p_ositive .indicating chat an Increase 
in public recreation acreage increases the 
probability of hunting. This result may be 
related to the fact that many areas are managed 
for multiple use and the increase in acreage 
£° r _ Public use may also serve as wildlife 
habitat, for game species thereby increasing 
Che probability of hunting. 

Futur e Participation in Hun ting -and 
Fishing 

The participation rates estimated for 1975 
were 31.6 percent of the U.S. population for 
fishing and 13.5 percent for hunting. An 
analysis of some of key variables used in Che 
participation equation will give some insights 
to future participation rates. F /en though 
precision is not possible at tbi.s time at 
least a determination can be made as to the 
direction of the trend for Che future. The 
variables used for this determination are AGE, 
METRO, WATER, FOR, AND TREC . 

AGE 

The median age of the U.S. population is 
gradually increasing* After the post WWII 
baby boom the. birth rate began to. slow down 
in the U.S. With increases in life expectancy 
Che median age of the population in 1975 in- 
creased to approximately 29 years. For each 
1 percent increase in the median age of the 
population the probability of going fishing 
will increase by .865 percent and hunting by 
1.99 percent. 

M FT RQ 

In recent years there has been a shift in 
the population growth rates of the metro- 
politan and non-met ropolitanareas . __The 
metropolitan areas have grown at a rate of 
3.4 percent from 1970 to_1974 while non- 
metropolltah areas grew 5.5 percent during 
the same time period. This is a reversal 
in trend from the 1960's to 1970's that 
is expected to continue to the 1980 , s, 
For. each 1 percent increase In non-metro- 
poli tan area population the probability 
of going fishing will Increase by ^046 
percent and .252 percent for hunting. 

WATER 



The square miles of surface water for most 
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states varies only slightly over time, 
however, projects such as dams", canals; 
rcscfvoirs, and nan-m ide 1 ikes ire constantly 
being built Most of ten such alterations of 
Elu ; landscape; are a. trade-off for running 
water at only a small not gain .In" surface . 
acreage. For each 1 percent of net gain" there 
is an increase in the probability of partici- 
pation of .122 percent. 

FOR 

The trend in forested ac reaftp a c r o s s t h o 
Country Has been fairly constant for the past 
10 years. Future demand for forest products 
may cau.se an increase in timber cutting, 
increase in timber cutting and the .shifting 
01 private forest lands to other types of 
agricultural production may cause a decline 
in forested acres in the future: For each 
1 percent loss of forest land the probability 
of going hunting will decrease oy 117 percent. 
For fisliing" Che probability will decrease by 
.057 percent. 



TKEC 

The total acreage In publicly owned recreation 
lands which contains fish arid game areas and 
natural wilderness that provide habitat for 
game species, is increasing over time. For 
each 1 percent increase in publicly . own^d 
recreation levels the probability of goinn 
hunting increases by .068 percent. 



specific type or quality arid forested acres 
that are. the habitats for specific game sjiecies, 
perhaps the coefficients would show. a larger 
impact arid affect trends for the future in a 
more discernable way. 

The usefuiiness of adding policy variables 
that can be affected by resource management 
agencies has been shown tO be a promising toot 
to aid in predicting the future of hunting and 
fishing activities. Further refinement of the 
model Specif ied.and more precise policy variables 
awaits the results of Ehe 1980 National. Survey 
of Fishing, Hunting, and Wildlife Associated 
Recreation^ The use of 1980 Survey data will 
enable us to test the robustness _pf theraodei 
arid any change over time . in . the. s t rue tural 
parameters. This stiidy is in the developmental 
stage and clearly more work needs to be done 
before reliable project ions can be made . 



Summary 

Over the next decade the U.S. population 
pyramid will show an increase in the number 
of IKS. residents in the age categories where 
part icipaut ion iri hunting or fishing, is. a 
maximum. Also, the population growth of nOrt- 
metropolitan areas is expected to continue , 
therefore there should be an increase in the 
number Of U.S. residents that have the highest 
probability of going hunting or fishing. The 
factors that ultimately influence the actual 
participation are only partially captured by 
the changing availability of the activity in 
the individuals state Of residence. Such . 
factors as square miles of surface water, for- 
ested acera^c and public recreation area?, 
which include. fish and. game areas and wildncr^ 
riess areas, will rnn'Cr ibute . Co incr.easinK.. the 
participation iri hunting and fishing in the 
future. However, the number of acres or miles 
or surface water .forests , or public recreation 
areas necessary to augment the current stock of 
these resources by 1. percent is . not likely to 
have much impact on hunting or fishing over the 
next decade. The coef f icien ts on these variables 
are trends only in an aggregate sense, However, 
if the specificity, of these supply variables 
could be increased i:e., surface water of a 
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OKF-ROAD VEHICLE TRENDS 
n.irreii E. Nichoies 1 



INTRODIICTTON 

i via 1 von Id like to stnrt this pirt of 
?»y Prr'.K™!" by_gem>rni ly. describing tiie. ve- 
hicles; the users, and Che current prObterris. 
I:afer oh I will break due specifically motor- 
cvvles and siiouniiobii.es to discuss. When I 
was asked, approximately a year ago, to fill 
this assignment; 1 began by telephoning those 
1 ktltlw 111 public arid private ORV mariagem'-rit 
pnsitLohsi I sent Letters and made many per- 
sonal, contacts as I traveled around the United 
States. As material arrived at my desk, I. 
realized that "sue face.-E fends" research Infor- 
mation, separate from "in House", was grossly 
lacking for this form of outdoor recreation^ 
This paper is my attempt to verbalize the in- 
formation we received. I warn ynu that-whaE 
you hear me say ma V riot be today's popular 
thoughts. With approximately 500,000 miles 
of travel in my off-road vehicle business 
responsibilities, I have realized that lack 
of val iti quantity arid qualtEy Eferids iri f of - 
mat fori has been brie factor cont ribut ing to 
current emotionalism, false concepts, and 
gross biases both for and against this act- 
ivity. Another problem has been that there 
are many who profess uridef standing iri plari- 
riirig fbf this react ion because they have some 
specialized knowledge that merely relates to 
£ nL V °_f f~ ro ' u l vehicle. However, in fact, only 
a few public and. private planners and land 
>:i •! i ; ; rs, ic idemic tvpes and others know and 
iirv.lt' rstand t tic vehicle, the land base and the 
enthusiast wel L enough to be credible problem 
solvers. Most problem-solving efforts have, 
been _cr Ippled by confusion arid misuridef starid- 
ihg from lack of good problem solution models. 
Special interest groups have resorted to pol- 
it ical inf ight ing. 

Let me give you an example of current 
research information which, if pursued in more 



Darre 1 1 Nichoies Associates, Incor- 
porated, The People Plaririefs, is a reef eat ibri 
planning and implementation consulting firm, 
wh ich has workoci with federal ._, state and local 
<igencies of government., private industry, and 
outdoor fecfeaEion eritlius lias its \~. Mr; Nichoies 1 
involvement with bff-foad vehicle equipment 
and its utilization spans over fifteen years 
involving most forms of threat ion vehicles, 
e.g. 4 -wheel drives, dune buggies, motor- 
cycles and snowmobiles . 



depth, could help solve some ORV problems we 
now face : Rec reat ion , in and o f itself, is a 
personal , mul t i-d imensional activity. It is. 
done during orie's leisure. time arid locates it- 
self on a very bfoad cont inuum betWeeri the 
sharp contrast of furious involvement and con- 
tented relaxat ion . It may be backpacking, 
boating, horseback riding, t ennis , _ exploring 
camping of just eatirig, etc. As with each of 
these activities, motorized vehicle use is a 
d imensional extension of the ind iy idua 1 that 
encompasses his physical performance. It re- 
wards the participant for his. skill and aptitude 
arid he is further rewarded sbc iblbgicall y by 
his peers for his involvement . Last ly , he gains 
n _i- s _ personal psychological growth as he 
reacts success fully to both positive and neg- 
aEive aspects of Ehe experience. 

i think we can sum up this very heavy, but 
important , concept by saying that recreation , 
and more specifically., of f-road .vehicle recre- 
ation, is diffeferit tliirigs to diffeferit people. 
It has to be researched, planned and provided 
for with this understanding. 

EmoElorialism arid felaEed problems we see 
today break down into three major areas: (1) 
a stereotyped image leading to unrealistic 
attitudes and. actions towards the vehicle and 
its operator by the uninformed; (2) no standard 
base of defiriitidri, resulting Iri (3) ^bbf inter/ 
int racommun icat ion . For us to d is cuss this 
phenomenon more effectively, we must achieve a 
common level of unde rstand i - 

As previously men t ioned , there are many 
kinds of "off-road vehicles" (OFVs) motor- 
cycles, -wheel drive units, dune buggies , 
snowmobiles , etc. ORVs can be spec i f ical ly 
designed for mariy uses, such as play activity, 
pseudo conpet it ion , structured competition, arid 
rec reat ional t rail riding. The most common 
definition of ORV use implies only unstructured 
use of the equipment following no pathway on a 
resdufce: Knowledgeable viewers of the sport 
wbu Id expand the def init ion to acknowledge a 
subst an t ial add it ional ac t iyit yrr? n §t of using 
a 1 ineal .corridor , such as an unpaved , a . graded 
of urigf aded foad , of a strigle Wheel or simitar 
pathway from Point A to Point B. (These def- 
initions relate to both the design capabilities 
of the vehicle and how the enthusiast uses the 
machine.) The Statewide. PI anning Criteria .chart 
will shbW relationships between machine arid 
enthusiast for both definitions above. Who is 
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tin* enthusiast?. Hp is: 

(1) Oite.wlio Is learning to o 
veUic le , 

(2) One who is engaged in n piny arid /or 
unst ructurcfi compet it ion cxpcrjcncc 
al 1 ow ing h im to use . the machine . to 
produce Che recreation in and of it- 
self, or 

(3) One who is involved in structured 
compet it ion which enables him, after 
he masters the physical and mental 
requirements , to commit totally to 
the act ivity for a remunerat ive re- 
ward of some kinti\ 

(A) One who uses the vehicle also as _ a 
tool of t ran sport a t ton to part iCl- 
pate in other recreation activities, 
such as camping, picnicking, fish- 
ing, photography, cultural sight- 
seeing, rid in g for pleasure , and 
many, many more bppbrt unit ies . 



STATEWIDE PLftft!El!!3R3G CRifERA 



THE PAHTICJPAI\IT 

O 




Positive adaption to change when some react in an 
unbiased manner to ORVs takes effort, not so much 
"reactive effort" as merely becoming informed. .. 
The "uninformed" often emotional ly criticize ORV 
act ivity saying it creates high "impact " and 
seriously quest ion it as a form of legitimate 
recreation. Even though alive. and flourishing 
today, this thinking seems to be academic and 
after the f act . 

In his April 14, 1971 press release announc- 
ing the establishment, of an Interior Department 
Task Force to study the use of bff-rbad recre- 
ation vehicles (ORRV) , Secretary of the Interior 
Rogers C .B . Morton said : "We recognize that off- 
road recreat ional veh icle _ use is one of the many 
legitimate uses of federatly-bwhed lands." To my 
knowledge , that philosophy has never been changed 

Stereotypes of ORVs have emerged oyer the 

years and persise in. the minds of a large, portion 
of the population. Reason is often overshadowed 
with statements that the vehicles "eat land"; 
"create environmental havoc"; "initiate devastat- 
ing effects";. "disrupt animal, life"; "impact 
moose' 
land' 

stances be what the above stereotypes depict them 
to be; however, more knowledgeable persons feel 
that such. references could be eliminated with 
responsible research, planning, and facility 
implementation and management, Dr^ Stephen 
McCool, in a talk before the forty-third North 
American Wildlife Conference, said .. "ORV use 
appears to be more a" function of intuitive man- 
agerial expertise arid judgment arid political 
pressure than a direct result of systematic 
problem-driven research < " 

John D: Peine, Ph.D.., in an article entit- 
led "Land Management for Recreational Use of 
Off-Road Vehicles, 1972," said: 



■'"; "conflict wit*- other human uses of the 
etc. The vehicles may, in some circum- 



As t travel around the United States, 
working with federal, state and local agencies 
on this phenomenon we call off-road vehicles, 
I sOmet imes wonder . if . the representatives of 
government bodies don't cringe just 3 lirtle 
at the challenges these vehicles present to 
them- 1 am sure they are hopinjr that "change" 
will somehow alleviate the controversy between 
ORV users arid ribri-users, arid calm the polit- 
ical waves that seem to follow this activity. 

Gerald Jacobs stated in his writing "Con- 
flict in Outdoor Recreation" that: 

While theories of conflict are varied^ 
many do share the percept ion of incom- 
patibility as a common concept. In out- 
door recreation; this concept suggests _ 
two factors at work: the perception of 
differences among people 1 s 1 if est yles 
and the evaluation that encountering such 
differences is undesirable. 



ORV owners_are as. diverse as their vehicle 
desigris. Personal interest and use may 
influence land travel pat terns and att- 
itudes toward_the landscape. To the per- 
formance-oriented vehicle owner, the ve- 
hicle may be an. end in itself, with. its 
mechanical development being its major 
recreational value. These attitudes are 
important to the land manager developing 
a plan to provide quality experiences for 
the various types of vehicle users. It 
appears doubtful that one management pro- 
cedure would_be adequate for all types of 
vehicle users . 

Perhaps the def init ion of vehicles and user 
preferences should follow a mult i-d imerisibrial 
activity reasoning. Dr. Peine list s in priority 
activities popular among all _ of f-roaders: . . 
hunting, seeing the countryside, challenging. . 
terrain , camping, fishing, exploring, picnicking, 
comparing performance , observing wildlife, taking 
photographs ; etc. 
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Dr: MeCbbl, in analyzing the 1977 national 
nvriMtion .surviiy, noted a few interesting 
facts about ORV users: 

"Despite years of re sen rch, We really 
know very little about the behavior arid 
needs of ORVers. 

*ORVers tend Co be much more recreation- 
ally active and diverse than non-ORVers. 
*OKVers view outdoor rerreatibh as hav- 
ing greater importance than non-part 1- 
v i pants. " 

Dr. Ke i r Nash, In _ bis research for Che 
State of Washington, 1979, entitled "Under- 
standing and Planning for ORV Recreation," 
suimnar I/.etl pa rt ie ipant communicat ion of prob- 
lem perceptions of the activity this way: 

"An important feature of the off-road 
recreation pel icy debate is the fre- 
quency with which participants start- 
ing from different premises, calk past 
each other. Perceiving the problem 
quite differently, they interpret the 
relevant data differently." 

Dr. Nash clarifies the communicat ion 
breakdown between users and non -users this 
way : 

"The argument is advanced Chat under lying 
the conflict over DRV recreation are very 
different , occupat ion-r elated att Itudes 
toward the machine. It is suggested that 
Che real inconsistency lies.not in_mech- 
an ically-brierited-by-trade ORVers find- 
ing no disjunction between 'using mach- 
ine* and 'appreciating nature', but 
rather. in attitudes of verbally and 
visually oriented 1 hoh-mechanicats ' 
(professors, environmentalists, etc.) 
who think it all rigb- for themselves 
to bring their 'to-" Is in trade 'into 
nature, (books, scientific instruments, 
etc.) but riot for the mechanlcalty- 
or ient ed to perform the equivalent act . 
The duality between machine and nature 
is arguably created in the minds of the 
opponents — not a demonstrable 'real 
entity' . " 



In Summary of the Introduction 

A vast amount of emotionalism arid stereo- 
typing of the sport exists due to a iack of 
knowledgeable people. in planning and manage- 
ment for these vehicles. _Basic _def in it ion _ 
information is lacking. The off-road vehicle 
enthusiast, by policy, is participating in n 

legitimate recreat ion act iy it y. Past and 

current research, has not provided. information 
for adequate problem solutions: A communica- 
tion breakdown exists among users, as well as 



between users and ribri-users; The ORV. enthusiast 
is looking for social, physical, psychological 
rec reat ional experiences^, part iculariy "get ting 
into nature". He . is significantly more recre- 
atlbhaHy act tve . in Che out-of-doors than nun- 
mbtbrized participants, arid because of his 
"mechanical ly-or lented-by-occupat ion at t itudes '\ 
has difficulty communicating with or jnderstand- 
tng non-machine-or iented resource recreators. 



Government 



Recently, While studying. a number of state 
comprehensive outdoor recreation plans, I Was 
able to put Into words what the concerns of pub- 
lic policymakers and resource planners and man- 
agers were as they relate to of f-road vehicl es. 
Those thoughts about ORVs, generalized as simply 
as pbssibl e , .are : 

*The subjectis controversial, ' 

*ORV recreation legitimacy is still debated. 

*Nbise Is a serious problem. 

*ORV resource damage is evident, 

^Illegal and unmanaged use is a major cause 

Of _ damage to public and private lands, 

^Planning to accommodate this recreation 

is necessary. 

*A need exists for providing opportunities, 
but the enthusiasts' needs must be Ident- 
ified and evaluated. 

*Few public agencies are providing oppor- 
tunities, which encourages users to illeg- 
ally trespass and one rate their machines 
in unmanaged ways, 

*Cur:": 'C environmental _and social problems 
will be compounded by failing Co provide 
for the needs of ORV enthusiasts. 



Some other ORV concerns of state public 
officials .are : 

^Involvement of the federal gove cnt on 
public lands, as required by F.xecut e 
Orders 11644 and 11989 continues to e a 
concern^ 

* Request s from spec ial recreat ibri interest 
groups for the recreat ion d liar lb pro- 
vide facilities and program? \s outpacing 
the means to generate the funds. . . 
^Questions of legitimacy of this activity 
arise as the availability and cost of rec- 
reation energy becomes a tradeoff with 
utilitarian and commerce activities, 

Rogers C.B, Morton gave the legitimacy label 
to ORVs, but he also announced, in 1971, the est- 
ablishment, of an Interior Department task force 
to study the use of off-road recreat ion. vehicles : 
"The need for planned action to reconcile Che 
competing demands involved in the use of bff- 
road vehicles is urgent " His charge to the 
task force was "to develop, in cooperation with 
the states arid other federal agencies, conser- 




vuMoti uireivsts arid the ihdust ry , ii mhnago- 
m»-ni plait Lo .issui't- optimum of recreation 
MSt r' . L ). 1 . l 1 m A !1 i inu m of eny i runmentaj conflict. 
!'n fortunate I y , nine years later, that eliarge 
for the most part IS iimiieL ; 



As imun t u-tj in..che_ I97H_ nationwide. 
l '!. ,l >l tu> r rui-rn-it ton .plan; task force report. 
FMiase I... Liu- San Joaquin CoiliiCy Council of 
' love rumen f: s sd id : 

"j 1 . l, !?VM. Jl . IS _ti»-it off-road vehicles 
are not; rin'iii; to. j;n away; therefore; 
there is a need for more areas where 
Hiev rah lie cippropr laL e L y used and 
eon i" i i c t s i;i in i.mi;;ed . " 

la recent years hundreds of taws, exec- 
>»i ! J »rder-» g nil! ontspo' en environment 1 1 
fi •« r." s and sympathizers have brought about 
reus.-d rest rii;t ions _iiiuj constrictions on 
ORV use of federal lands. Th is . pre ssu re is 
putting a further increased burden on states 
and Ideal governments to solve existing prob- 
' - • st ite r have , for the most part . been 

}.\ J ~! 1 ^ t '!!i* r, - , »-i or have not wj shed to respond 
with responsibility to .this emot ion- ridden 
it; n if i ii i. Uvitv, fourteen Federal r,ovorn : 
f.eat agencies and offices currently "guide" 
. l! )!„ ,, r*J 1 '. llll i :itt '" in approximately twenty- 

:'»ur areas of eoneern._ One Department of the 
Int . ■ idu r . ugem; y said of the legislative man- 
dates: "ih many instances these laws and 
dire tt .t. . ue t .on H it t 1 n g , Regulations to 
date to implement the laws have not been fully 
promu I gated . . Kn forcemeat, author ity lias yet Ld 
be of feC-C i-'vlj' delegated." 

rr.ore areas are of vital concern in 
shaping the future of ORV activity in the 
l/.S.--the economy dhd energy; 

Present economic moves by federal and 
state governments are shifting the burden of 
fu.idrni; from these agencies. to outdoor recre- 
ationists Z Horti.se Ives ". Or: Douglas Sessoms , 
fiiturist and chairman, Recreation Administra- 
tion, Lnrurstty of North Carolina, has sa?d, 
concern ins; future recreation funding, "We must 
loo-' for a I to mat ive sources of funding ii 
more diversified pattern o f fund I in g must be 
developed, e.g . ta:-:os, grants, user fees, all 
nf these will be required to sustnin our 
efforts." Outdoor recrea t ion. en it huslast s 
themselves seem to concur with Dr. Sessoms, 
as a recent Michigan household study has borne 
° ut * . 10 cne 3 ll ?' s ?i° n _' "in general, do you. 
think. Michigan's public recreation, shoutd be 
paid for mainty through fee's and charges, 
through general taxes, or both?", they re- 
sponded with: 

Fees ind charges 50 percent /households 
General tar.es 13 
Both" 36 
Other I 



Energy ay a i 1 ab i I ity and 
.mot he r com- c rn , not on I y _o( 
but of non-users wh> rrlticize 
use oil grounds" that It may not 
1 eg i t imate rec rea t ion . 



future cost s a re . 
go ve rii hie n t . s iipp 1 i o r s 
e motorized vehicle 
be c 1 a ssod as a 



Estimated motor I seel recreational fuel con- 
sumption from a recent Council of Environmental 
Quiiitv U 1 O) "Off-Road tfchjrUfc on Public land" 
!.Tl.H!rt.. l - iin possibly put in perspective the energy 
quosL ion . 



Su 1 uvm ( ) hi leg : 

? K£l ! j 9 n s pe. r y e a r p e r ve h J c 1 e 
2.2 million snowmobiles. 

Fuel consumption - 116,6 million gallons 

M otorcyc le s : 

10 ga 1 1 1 on s pe r yea r pe r veh. li: 1 e 

(1,500 miles. per year divided by 50 miles 

. per . <;a l t ori ) 

4 million ORV cycles 
iuiel consumption - i 62 million gallons 

Dun e Buggie s : 

1 3 r 1 1 1 on s per ,eir pi r ve h ic 1 c 

(500 miles per year divided by i_5 miles 

per pal Ion) 
250,000 dune busies ._ . . 
Fii £? 1 con s ump t ion = 8^25 mill i on gallons 

Fo ur " W he e-1- i) r ive Veh i cl es : 

500 gallons pur year per vehicje 

(5,000 miles. per year divided by 10 miles 

per ga 1 1 on ) 
1.5 million 4x4s used off -road (very 

rongli i'.st imate) 
Fuel consumption = 750 million gallons 

.Subtotal 1 ,036.85 

& other ORVs 13.15 
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J: t h ink Mr. Rtiss Shay 1 s comment as editor 
in the July S terra Cl ab ORV Men i tor yd itorial 
on this subject best sets a perspective as the 
situation is today: "Is that less tlinn one 
pe rcen t (of gasol ine con sumeci by al 1 of f-road 
vehicles) a terriijle waste? People who say 
YES usually yield to. a pre j udic.ia 1 _ j udgmen t that 
ORVs are rich -product ive and , t lie re fore , hoh- 
essential, and eminently expendable ... But , once 
!^a_start advocnttnR "fu.'l censorship" by gov- 
ernment, watch out. It's a Pandora's box..." 

The high interest in outdoor recreation of 
ORVs over non-motorized pari icipants suggests, 

as does the McCoo 1 analysis of the nationwide 

survey,, that motorized vehicle participants wilL 
Cake "shorter trips for outdoor recreation... 
and it is likely to lead to higher frequencies 
o f con f 1 ict with other rec rea t ional experiences 
and 1 and uses . " 
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!:i j l'*:' 1 ' I't.ili Slate I'n.ivors i t v IVparl- 
.»•:.!' .«: i L't-.-st rv . si njy of 1 >00 random I v- . . 
;,■!,• ti"l h- "i-ii-lii • 1 -Is iii six major met i'djio 1 ! r an 
f i ! .1 mujorilv ae.roed t hoV would 

i!:e fretpicui trips (79.2 po i"i*t.«n l ) ami 

:.-!ecc ■.' u; a t i ■ • tj local i i'i!S t'lusi'i" l<» home ("7fi.fi 
.■iv.'-nt > si" etieri'.v S'i'lini' s i * n i- i • L« r ^ 



i.'vcli'K «ic I'niin t ed for .,1 percent of the niil.en}{e. 
The number of c vi: 1 i\s (oii-road and u I" l-road ) re- 
t I i ed each yi;ir (est '. 197H) is 1.7 mill i oil J To 
put In perspective the • 1 hi 1 1 inn mi Les trav- 
eled by o f f -road , dual -purpose ; and on-road 
bikes, all iiioEor ixa-d vehicles, iii I97B Cf.ivi'li'd 
an l 4 s L i mat fd 1,5 Ha" billion miles. 



! ! 1 1 1 : - i . i -i I s ' Pro!) 1 and Needs 

^lii!<" .v»veiaii:ieui , ohv i rohi'ieiii a 1 i s t: ,s , and 
• public stereotype users into hie rens inj» 

ri. L.-d programs , t ho OKVers ijeiierni 1 v 
•at i :'v ! hi* i t" problems ami ni'i'ds in bo i heKe 

-'•'!■'■■ !■■:' i I , -.tale, county or oommun i t v 

•,'.)V.'f:v i-;it ■: are dove 1 op in j; no visible 

MP.V ". • !"■ 1 I" l S o 1" far i I it . ieS. 

•'■"I via in/, fae II It ieS and programs are 

p-'orlv vi.i iiit a iiii"! add crowded. 

"ivt'!!vi" rid ins; areas have been elosed 

vp, h no n «•*.% alternatives In- ins; provided. 

vl'ub I i .; ai'ency DRV policies aro either 

fii.-oiis f st otiE or honex tstoht \ 

■HVv r rallied OUV ad hi in i st rators currt'ii 1 \ 

i:::pl i—:i-::t .Kid operate facilities or pro- 

■'•"'•! a. j iM' ioat ;on i^aps exist between 

oHVors and federal and I oral land plan- 
nine, and management ;ic,»"ii' ios. 
■•':Vv educational programs arc in ex ist- 
•■r./o t • _ ob ] e/l i ve I y teach users, non- 
s: sots, legislators, administrators, 1 and 
p ! i:inrfs and inaiuii-.rrs about ORVs . 
*N'on-pari. i i- i pan is i naccu rat e 1 y perceive 
OUV impacts; users be 1 i eve . those per- 
i-f'j'f ioiis are i'HM'f e mo C i oil a 1 thaii reason- 
able; 



Mo l o re vr I e sales are i no roas in*r; in responn*-' 
Li) the. ciirroiit energy crisis. Total sales . .. _ 



<t ir.-v 



■ ! i. 



Iff ' s :";n-ns oii one of lliese veliirles, tlic* 
•■ ■• le, and v.ake sone (dise rv. it i on s . There 

7, i()">,nO(j not orovi' 1 es in the P.S. coda v. 
V.'-: -\.\y .1 p prer i ar e . L hat app rnM.inate I y fifty 

:*■ ■-.■h c of r!»e i yeles so IU earh vear are rd/id 
'•ii'la-s, aiivl Lin- othei" f i ft. v percent, or 

t ',00 , ir -e off-road bikes. On -road and off- 
{.'•ad ::;ot «? rr ye.! i.st s annually generate approx- 

i ri. j t e * y ? n ; ] h i 1 1 i oil iii r oi i si i pie r sales and 

serv i i'es' , state Laxes and lirensitn> Tn i97H, 
an ».•« t i :!ia t ed A. 7 million off-roarl capable 
v:ot o r- ye ! es wre used by 11.7 miiiion people, 
•.-.'iijch generated ever $3 billion in consumer 
- i ' ) h sir \ . : s . s t 1 1 e taxes ird licensing 
I .a st vear the sales of off-road bikes to 
A::ier leans exceeded 500,000 units. 

Off-road motorcycles neciimnlatecl 50 per- 
eent of the \ . 3 billion miles traveled last 
vear by o if f-road/off -h i t»iiway cyclists combined, 
'if f-h i^hw.iy dual purpose cycles accounted for 
27 pei*c«~'tic of Ehe. mile.i^.e, iihd oh-liiRliwny 



t lirouvdi Aiii'iist 1 9 79 look 1 i ke 
up j Vi . 8 p^rceiit ; 125 U '3A9c( 
330 tii fire , up ^8.8 percent 
i ndust r v (loanc i 1 savs : 



this: iiiider l?.5'v~c 
, up i(1 . '3 p e recti V ; 
i'lie Motorrvcie 



"The up -demand f o r mot ore ye I es is due in 
part to some families buying a eyele for 
short shopp inn .t rips ; etc., instead of 
huyini»; a second car. Fuel cost _ is a major 
fac:t or ; I rye 1 es can j;et 80-90 miles por 
t'.aiioii, an important consideration." 

Total sales this year are expected to increase 
ibmt ten p-i'teiit M i 1 iE a r i iii aiid rccrcat ioitil 
u -e of tin pintor( vv 1 o v, ) 1 1 likely i out i rut. 1 to 
promote increased consumer acceptance as the 
present economy and energy situation lasts. 

According to the 197 7 NaEiorial Recreation 
Survey, anions those who enj'aj;ed in recreation 
activities more tlian four times during the past 
tiyelve. months, "dr iv in>;. vi.di ic 1 es or motorcycles 
off road" was more popiilar than: 

*}iunt in} F , 

*C."mp ini', in developed or primitive areas, 
*fce sk;it luy, outdoors, 

*G.iiinc- ins* ; kayak inv;, or river running;, or 
^Crnss-c.oiiht ry skiihj 1 ;, arid wa s as popiilar lis 
*Boat iriK 

Cycle Majv'iz i ne ' s [97 7 Subscriber survey indicated 
that their readers during the last twelve months 
personal 1 y part i c i pat ed iii : 

jiercent 



>v Camp iii j* 
*Fish in t», 
*iiunp ins; 
*l3o;»t iuv; 
*H i c\'c 1 ttif: 



h 9 . 6 
U ° . 6 
-'»(). U 
V).'3 

3,s;2 



Dem o jr. r nn_h j.es 

Tli e DRV user is t y p i c a 1 1 y a rriri r r i e tl ma I e ; 
;if:C of 29.8 cars who his attended sopic 
ool 1 epe , and i s in a c raf l sman or foreman Pi>s- 

1 t ion , His average income is S 1 8 , 928 . Sev »mi t y- 
SHveti percent have previous! y. nwrfCtl n motorcycle; 

2 3 percent of current owners have never owti'm! 
one be fore . 

Dr. Ke I r N'ash; whom we have previously 
quoted , says : 

"Underneath a surface of similar avera^e 
educat ion income ; f ami ly . I if es t yle , there 
appea r to be important d t f ferehces — 
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especially Iii regard Co die percentages 
nf cu j 1 out—educated ORV recreat inn 1st s 
(low; ami not Increasing .subs tant ial 1 y 
over the generations) and to the per- 
centages of those in skilled craftsman 
and manual labor occupations thigh, as 
is also union membership).. There are 
disproportionately. few-hifth-sefiCuB pro- 
fessionals among the ORV reereat ion ists" , 
except for engineers." 



Recent, happen ings. in motorized vehicle 
sales Have bruugHE much speciil at ion about 
future direction public agencies should take 
in research, planning, and management . Pri- 
vate industry is also looking closely at 
future .market opportunities and problems that 
may ai'lsi- from the economy, energy, federal 
and state laws and regulations. 

UH'-Koad. and_ Duji 1 -Purpose Motorc ycles Accord - 
ihi 1 , to the Mo "tore v"c 1 e 1 rid list ry 



The off-road motorcycle, as well as the 
dual-purpose machine, has suffered from the 
hew emphasis oh the utility aspects, rather 
than the recreational aspects, of motorey- 
clini;. The off-road cycle decreased 4.1 per- 
cent in unit volume during the first half of 

(arid) 



Dave Sanderson j Executive Director of 
the New. Kngl and Tra il Riders Association; 
says, "We are viewing tlie backside of a fad: 
We an Seeing the maturation of a recreation 
activity and are witnessing a plateau of new 
eiu 1ms iast s . " 

Sanderson continued, "Unlike sribwmbbil- 
ing, whose users are concentrated in rural 
areas, motorcyclists in the northeastern 
United States are located in urban environ-, 
men t si" Ho said, "T foresee that users will 
seek more recreational trail riding activity 
than play areas in the future." 



Sri owmoh i 1 es : 

_ Snowmob i 1 ing has erupted from an insig- 
nificant activity in the early sixties, en- 
gaged in by enthusiasts mostly within the 
upper sribwbelt states, to drie of the most 
popular winter outdoor recreation activities 
toil ay . 

Currently,- t , 900 , 000 (est . ) snowmobiles 
are in use in the United States with approx- 
imately 14, 200 , 000 snowmobilers part ic ipat - 
ing in the sport. Snowmobil ing and directly- 
related economic activity has reached over 1:6 
billion dollars annual ly arid generates in dir- 
ect state tax and registration fee receipts 



$77.6 million dollars a year. 

The present market appears to.be basically 
a replacement brie; approximately 85 percent of 
all snowmobiles are sold to those who already 
own at least one machine. This in format ion is 
ver If ied by. A . C ...Nielsen Research as interpre- 
ted by SribwGoer Magazine j which states, "The 
new buyer will likely come from present snow- 
mobilers who do not own snowmobiles at the 
present t ime. " 

The past two sales years for snowmobiles 
have been most successful . Tlie apparent reasons 
for two growth years back- to -back have been good 
snow cond i t ions , a posit ive and growing economy , 
good positive dealer Optimism, new areas of sribw- 
moh ile use opportunities, arid exceptional posi- 
tive med ia coverage. 

A November 9, 1979 Kiplinger Report _ states 
that "snowmobile sales are slumping^ ; wil 1 be 
off ten to fifteen percent this season. Recess- 
ion tnlk scares f. jme buyers ." Current govern- 
ment, industry, and. users' comments followed: 
currently snow conditions are poor, a question- 
able economy, possible scarce energy availabil- 
ity, increased machine prices, and fewer avail- 
able places to go. All these negatives are 
forging early unrest in _ the consumer 1 s mind for 
pii rc Has irig sribwmob i les iri the I 9 79- 1 980 yea r . 

Jerry Basset t, editor of SnowGocr M aga ^-ine- 
states: 

"Tlie manufacturers that I've talked to 
think that recession, rather than fuel, 
will be the biggest determining factor 
to. snowmobile sales, usage, etc. Over-_ 
all, the industry outlook seems extremely 
optimistic in light of everything. Manu- 
facturing 1 eve Is are virtually in a 
1 so Id -out 1 situat ion • This , o f course , 
is a reflection of building_to dealer .. 
orders — plus a percentage of increased" 



Demograph ics 

The typical sribwmbbiler is married arid has 
2.8 children over ten years of age. His average 
age is between 25 and 49 years. He is a skilled, 
blue collar worker, whose. family income. averages 
between $15,000 arid $20,000 per year. More than 
eight but of ten 1 ive in what would be consid- 
ered rural areas. i ives where he can use his 
equipment on or directly from his homesite. 

A study conducted by the Montana Department 
of Fish , Game and Parks shows that snowmobile rs 
h^ye a higher rate of part ic ipat ion in many other 
outdoor winter recreation act ivit ies.than does 
the average Mont a hah . Of the 140 ,000 sribwmo- 
bilers in Montana, brie but of five also parti- 
cipates in downhil 1 skiir.g , one out of seven in 



N.iriiii- skiing, oho iiiit oT ten in showsline trig ; 
uni i:ii»ri? t ii.iii oiie out of throe in ice fishing! 
\I "ii.Kt hill 1 1 sci pirticipilr hi winter wild- 
lift- obstTv.it ion ; appro* LiikiL f 1 y one out of 
five i-hjovs winter wtWUtfe photography. 

Snowmoh ill e acceptance on public lands 
n»nt ituiL's. Lo increase; a.. depleted in a re- 
cent lv released national park policy state- 
ment : 



"Snowmoh i 1 es are viewed as a nioik 1 o f 
transportation which provide an alter- 
h a t e f o riri b f .ice e ss when Snow cover in- 
terrupt s no nun 1 voh ieu 1 ar access to a 
park. Snowmobiles can transport park 
user- to ami from areas which are set 
aside for non-motorized forms of winter 
rerreatioh'i such as ice fishing, sribw- 
shneiiig and cross-country skiing." 



Not only is this acceptance increasing with 
resource admin is'fc rators; but with, that _ pos- 
itive image growth, enthusiast solidarity has 
v^rown through their active involvement in 
moving legislation and political action; they 
have sought improvement of the sport through . 
making money avail .able, park devetbpmeriE, and 
most recently, private industry initiative 
to establish destination tourism opportunities. 



Trends 

Now chat we have dissected a number of 
elements that make up the of f-road_ motorcycle 
experience, let's piece back together what- 
that information may be telling us. Tri other 
words, let's look at how we might perceive 
motorized vehicle trends. 

*The future of the off-road experience 
will depend on avail abi 1 i t y of land for 
specific ORV activities, the severity of reg- 
ular ions, . arid the capability of enforcement 
of federal laws dealing with the eri v iron men E, 
resource conflicts, and consumer protect ion . 

^Because of diminishing energy avail- 
ability. and its increasing cost, ORV activ- 
ities will soon move closer to the enthus- 
iasts 1 residences, specifically in urban pop- 
uia t ion areas . 

*Fede ral land management agencies wi 11 
gain greater control over . regulation ORV use 
bri public lands; they wilt Support increas- 
ingly fewer bff-rbad recreation opportunities 
and provide less financial support in land 
acquis it ions and programs. This leaves states, 
local comman it ies and . enthusiast s responsible 
for increased .acquisition, planning, Uriel man- 
•aging of these facilities. 

*As demand for fac il it ies and services 
grows because of increased efforts by. special 
interest groups of the recreating public, so 
will conflicts between motorized arid ribri- 



tiiof brazed roc: feat Ion. act i vit ies , . Be t te r pi an- 
riihg and mar : genie h i by state arid local govern- 
ment to meet those demands will be needed. 
Those act iv i ties that ..Financial iy.snpport the i r 
needs will. enjoy the rewards. of their efforts. 
Those who dbn'E contribute financially to their 
-.port will be looking for pi act: - to part k ip at e 

*As public officials, enthusiasts, and 
non-enthusiast s are exposed to cred ible ORV 
people , iri format ion ; arid . programs , adequate 
f.aeilities will be identified, planned arid 
developed . Thj^ will enable planners and man- 
agers to accommodate ORVs without environmental 
and user conflicts taking place . . 

^Motorcycle enthusiasts iri the future will 
consider this equipment more seriously as trans 
port at ion a 1 1 e rnat ives to t he automobile ; there 
fore, we will see increased purchase consider- 
ation of ori-road bikes arid dual-purpose motor- 
cycles. 

*Ove r the next decade we can expect to see 
shrinking of organized and semi-professional 
competition events, whilethose participating 
iri recreational trail activities close to .home 
will increasingly enjoy the but-bf-dbors in 
various forms. 

_*Unmanaged _ o f f-road play experiences on 
public lands will be increasingly constricted. 

^Despite years of ORV research, lawmakers, 
resource planners and managers, arid enforce- 
ment agencies know ye ry lit t 1 e about the be- 
havior, needs, and t rends, o f. this recreat ion 
group: Duririg the first half of the SO's^. re- 
searchers will be necessary by increased lit- 
igations oyer user and resource conflicts to 
take a. more scientific approach to represent- 
ing all outdoor. reereators, as well as doing a 
better job in planning arid managing public rec- 
reation lands for this activity. 



Summary Brief 

Stephen F. He Cool seems to summarize what 
I want to say : 

"Despite years and. years of research, we 
really know very liEETe about the behav- 
ior and needs of snowmoh i 1 e rs .arid off- 
road recreation vehicle (ORV) users. " 

We won't solve Ehe existing problems until we 
knov who the motorized vehic Le user is and 
what he wants from his sport. 
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N AT 1 ON AI . ii 0 AT ! N G T KEN i)S 
n 

Albert J. Marmo" 



Abstract. — This paper examines the eha racte ris ti cs of 
rci Ti'.it tonal boats and boaters in die toil ted Strafes arid tlie 
n uuii iici Latent of bo it in), activities The primary 
v u ras oi the information presented are the Inited States 
C^oas t Guard 1 s Nationwide Boating Surveys conducted in 1973 
and 19 7^. The evidence . indicates that .boating, is a major 
form of. out door recreation with a broad base of participa- 
tion wh i I'li lias experienced continuous growth! 



INTKOUL'CTION 

V.\- tie not know when the first boat was 
bui It. I'.'e d^ know that primitive men made 
d.ugoiiC boats and Cannes from large logs. 
The North American Indians built birohb.irk 
i-m.u-s, ant! the Kskimos built kayaks using 
seal skins. In other parts of the world, 
wicker and recti beats we re _ common . While 
thtSt o n \\ be ic were built for work,, thtv 
served as models for the "pleasure" or 
" re c re at i on al ' craft that began to appear 
hundreds of year.s later. 

Nehoi.lv re a 1 1 v knows when recreational 
b«>.itin , . , 1 began. kittle was recorded about 
• tiitil Clii pi d- 1 600 ; s « when Charles TI 
i :il rodu.ced _ yacht ing into Kngl and , _acco rd tag 
[n rlie World Book Ericy c Loped L a « 'Hie . first 
j'iti'li^ii vac'nt cliih" was founded in 1775. t'ri 
f.?a. i ml t ti St ites recreational boating 
h^ ii ia tlu v \r\\ 1800 » s The Urn 
v acij t . c 1 ub was or gnn I 2od i n . N'ew Y o rk C 1 1 y 
i ii lti44; In the early 1900' s it is estimat- 
es! that there were not more than 100,000 
recreational boats in the entire United 



The 



owtli ii 
di ate! - 



boat trig hit its peak 
after World War TI. 



1 Paper pros on ted at the National Out- 
doer* i'ee reat i >>n Trends Symposium, Durham Nil, 
Apri 1 1980. 

'Chief, Policy Planning arid Information 
Analysis Staff, Office of Boating Safety, 
1' . S . Co as t Cua rd , Was h i i n gt on , D . C . 



Boating i rid us t ry es t i mates re vca 1 that t fie re 
were approximately 2 4 million reereational 
boats in use in the United States in 1947. 
Hi is number _ had doub.led little more th an 
five years later; There were various 
reasons for the rapid growth . As in other 
(!r e _»?s .after World War TT, technological 
advances in mate rials and bin 1 ding/ assemb 1 y 
techniques permitted mass production of 
lightweight boats, and therefore brought 
down tlie cost of owning a boat. Improvement 
of the outboard motor 3 and new Inventions 
such as electric s tart e rs _ made boat _ ope ra- 
ti ori ea,s ier for many people, including 
women. Boat trai lers were int roduced for 
use with the fast growing automqbi ] e fleet. 
Boat, financing and insurance were facilita- 
ted. Additionally, a wider variety of bo.its 
became available to meet buyer demands , and 
a market opened up for used boats, contri- 
buting to the perpetuation of this dynamic 
process . The popula t ion . O f . the nat i on con- 
£ i n ue d t o _ in e re as e , as did i c s mob i 1 1 C y ; 
Personal income was ris irig arid 1 i fosty les 
becoming more active- With longer vacations 
and more hoi idays , about one-third of the 
year. became available to the average worker 
for tei sure ; Boa t irig ret ai 1 expend i tures 
were estimated to be 1.23 billion dollars in 
1955 for boats and equipment , fuel, insur- 
ance, maintenance and repairs, storage, 
do eking , launch ing and cl ub me mb e rsli ip : 
These expendi tures increased to $2.68 bil- 
lion in 1965, $4 8 billion in 1975, and 
$7 5 billion in 19 79 (MART- X 19 79). There 
are currently over 2, 600. boat manufacturers 
lii the United States producing a myriad of 
boats , a n d , ib out: 6 v 000 ma ■ ' i n as r h o a t yards 
and yacht clubs providing essential water- 
front services. 
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THK ('OAST GUARD'S KKCRETSTIONXi; 
ItOAt j Ni: SAFETY ROl.K 

Koc I'i'.iLi ona I Bo.i l i m; S a f oj y j/joj^r niu 

The t:iiiti'il SLales Coast Uii/i r<3 ' s early 
i mol i -a. UK. nt with rii u itionii boating wis 
primarily search ami rescue after a mishap 
occurred. . nu'ro was some involvement;. 
lii'Wi'Vori in t lie preventive aspects of Boat- 
ing safety. Two federal laws, passed in 
1*MU ni 1918, dealt wi th niotorbo u regal i- 

tion : 'Hie Coast.. Guard's, role .grew as 

bo.il fag grew: The Motorboat Act of 1940, 
which superseded the 1910 Act, expanded 
Coast Guard authority Co regulate safety 
equipment such as 1 i fe preservers and fire 
ext. iri"gui she rs on . motorboats., . also, it pro- 
vided for penalties For reckless or 
negligent motorboat operation. The Federal 
jjo.it i ng A» t. of 1.9 58 provided for Federal 
and ..State cooperation in the interest of 
iinifoi'ih boating laws and enforcement ; 
making the states partners with the Federal 
Government in regulating recreational boat-' 

The Coast Guard was moved orgariiza- 
tioailtv from the Lf S. Treasury Depart- 
me n t tot lie Dep a r t me n t o f Trans po r t a t i on 
in April 1967.. There was growing recogni- 
tion tliat boating was becoming a more 
diverse, complex and dynamic recreational 
activity. Congressional interest was 

running high. In his 1968 message to 

Congress on the American Consumer, Presi- 
dent Johnson spoke to desired improvements 
in the area of recreational boating. All 
of tilts interest and review of boating 
safety led to passage of the Federal Boat 
Safety Act of 1971.. This Act was intended 
by Congress to provide, in one statute; a 
comprehensive national program having three 
main objectives; cooperative Federal/State 
programs, improved boat design and _ con- 
struction; arid, more f lexib le. regulation 
of boat operators. This is the present 
bis it authority for the Coist Guard's 
Recreational Boating Safety Program. The 
i>!> j n't L vo of the . program is to reduce the 
risk bt loss oJ life, personal injury and 
property d im lgt associated with the ire 
of recreationaj boats to provide boaters 
maximum safe. use of the nation's waters. 
Hie program, is broad-based,, having direct 
impact on the states, manufacturers of 
boats and associated equipment, dealers, 
distributors, importers and the boating 
p i ib 1 i c . 

The Need for Data 



As the Ree re at i pun 1 Boat ing Sa fe ty 
Program responsibilities grew and became 
more roniplex, the heed for data for Clio 



Coast Guard to manage the program grew. 
The Coas.t . Cua rd . had been assigned the 
responsibility for promulgating regulations 
dealing with manufacturer requirements for 
safe boat cons true t ion . in order to de te r- 
ln i ne where safety problems existed, more 
had to be known about the boat population. 
Hie Coast Guard had been collecting and 
publishing boating accident statistics since 
passage of the F e d e r a 1 B o a t i n g A c t o f 1958. 
Rates v not raw accident data, however, are 
needed E6 ideht i f y the re lat ive magn i tude 
of safety problems arid to determirie effec- 
tiveness o f s af e ty programs . The Co as t 
Guard reports annually on the number of 
boats registered by the states^ The regis- 
tration or numbering data has limitations; 
initially, only boats over ten horsepower 
had to be registered. Presently t all motor- 
boats are registered. Although some states 
go beyond this, the large rioripowered fleet 
is essentially not covered iri this system. 

Education and enforcement are two other 
major elements of. boating safety programs. 
Knowledge about the number, characteristics 
and activities of boaters is necessary to 
most effectively carry out these program 
responsibilities. The boat operator is the 
primary target of safety efforts. 



ftetHr-i -n g- Surveys 

A Coas.t Guard, sponsored survey was con- 
ducted Iri the Fifth Coast Guard Dist rict . 
(Ma ry 1 and , North Carolina , Virginia arid the 
District of Columbii) in 1969 to determine 
the feasibility of collecting boating infor- 
mation from the general public. The 
regional survey proved successful, arid the 
telephone methodology utilized was later 
expanded to nationwide scope. Based on__ 
cos t and t ime cons ide rat ions and the capa- 
bility for immediate interaction between 
interviewer and respondent , the telephone 
survey was chosen over persona 1 interviews 
and mail s urvey mediums . The Coas t Guard 
has sponsored two comprehensive surveys .of 
the boating public^ They were conducted 
during the months of April and May 1975 and 
covered 1973 boating activities, and April, 
May. and June 1977 and covered 1976 boating 
activities: A stratified sampling _p 1 an 
was empl by ed iri the surveys . The Cbri t irieri- 
til United States was partitioned into 400 
geographical strata consisting of one or 
more counties. Two telephone central 
offices were selected at random for each 
st rat urn, resul t ing iri 800 Primary Samp 1 i rig 
Units. Within each central of f ice, the 
final four di %L ts of each telephone number 
to be dialed were then _ randomly selected 
by computer; For the 1976 survey , 28,261 
households were contacted hy a contractor. 
Of these, 6,018 were boating households, 
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tli.iL is, one in which someone owned and/or 

l !P l J r^L 1 '?.'.. 1 ! 111 ' .. l .!.V i , *. 1 { | ^-*..^ n . .1 ?j? • 'ii 1L?r< -' 

wiTi 1 .5,50 7 coup U* t ed interviews of boatlny, 
ho us eh ol ds . 

Hie survey reports .ire romp i hi t ions 
of answers. by individuals , we ight ed at 
the completion of the interviewing period 
to give national esH mates". These surveys 
wero relatively modest attempts to gain 
some of the data required to carry out 
program responsibilities. We learn, from 
each iteration and b.uiltl upon this know- 
ledge: Tlie surveys Have provided many 
valuable indications of the actual situa- 
tion. While the Coast Guard surveys 
represent the most comprehensive national 
boating surveys known, there are other 
boating tl.it a developed principal 1 y by the 
boat in K i mius t ry S t at es and other Fedo ra I 
agencies. All provide valuable insights 
in the areas they were intended to address: 
This paper highlights much of the varied 
data on boats , boaters , and boating 
act i y i t ies contained in the Coast Guard 
surveys... .Unless otherwise noted* refer-, 
etice to "the survey" or "surveys" through- 
out the paper will mean the Coast Guard 
Nationwide Boating Surveys. 



BOATING HOUSEHOLDS 
.^>-_ n _ L . Ojie. r at u r s pe r Ho use h o 1 d 

The Coast Guard surveys looked at 
berating households. A boating household 
is defined as one in which at least one 
member actually operated u. boat. in the., 
survey year.. The sur'-^ys identified 10:6 
million boating households in 197 3 arid 
14. 9 million in 1976. One out of every 
five households in the United States in 
_l>)_76 had at least, one boat operator. 
Table I shows numbers of operators per 
household. Hie share of households with 
only one operator decreased by about 10%. 
Households with two operators increased 
about 5%, arid chose wi tfr three or more 
operators increased by lesser amounts 
Hi i - attests to i greifier active family 
i nvo I vement in boating. 



Toblr 1. --Ho.it oprrjtnri pr r ftouarbold (USCG 1 ^ 78 > 



Boa t tV/ne rsji i_£ 



Th c ' r ^ wo T° 3 nv i 1 1 ion h o us eh o I ds i n 
19 7 3 and 9.6 million in 19 76 in which one 
o_r more recreational boats were owned. 
'Hie latter survey indicated that the aver- 
age number of boats per boat- owning house- 
hold was 1.31, and 21.12! of boat ovning 
households owned more than one boat. Table 
2 shows the number of boats owned per 
ho liseliol d . 
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tabic 2 ■ --HouB*-hol J hnat 



erattip (L'SCG 19 78 ) 



Nucibrr of 
bo.it s owned 



Number of 
housthn 1 ds 



Percent of 
boat ovnir.p 
houieho Ids 



Percent 
change 



1 1273. 


5,893 ,000 


BP a? 




1976 


7,559.000 


76.9 


26.2 


2 1973 


- '<9l ,000 


\y.h 




1976 


1 ,377 ,000 
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38.1 
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4.1 


50.0 


- or mn r . 1973 


165,000 


i . 7 




1976 


258,000 




56.4 











There is a 1 most an even division in 
c he way owners obtained their boats in 1976. 
According to the survey , approximately 48% 
bought their boats new, arid a nearly equal 
number bought used boats. Hie remaining 
4% built their own boats, some from kits. 

Owners of 64.5% of. new boa Es _ indi eated 
that they had rib intention of selling their 
boats, 5.5% had already ^old the boat they 
used in 1976; the remaining boats were £o- 
ing to. be kept anywhe re . f rom one. month to 
more than five years: About 18% of the 
households that operated a boat in 1973, 
and 25% in 1976, rented a boat one or more 
times. In 1976, 9.2% of these households 
rented only one. time, 5.3% twice, 5.6% 
Ehree to f i ve times , arid 5. 0% more than 
f ive t imes . 

A na t ional s tudy of . consume r at ti t udes 
toward recreational boating sponsored, by 
the boati ng industry indicated that the 
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i ami ly size of boat owning hoiisohol d 
/ members ( MAKKX 1979) . 



BOATS 



irt 1 r 



IV. 



tn in lio.it ing Art i vi t ios 



t i 



A major finding of the (Hit door Re ere. i- 
Kes i hi revs i<e v I ew Co mm i s s i on ' s repo rt Co 
the President was that, "Wjut is a focal 
point of outdoor roe re at ion - mos E people 
s »• o k i ii i; iuiuioor ;"e c re n t i oh van t water - to 
sit bv, to swim and to fish in, to ski across, 
( o »1 i ve undo r , and to run their boats over" 
(OKKKC I'fol!).. Boating p rovi dos . a . p LaC fo rrti 
foi* these atid bEHer water activities^ 

Me mbo rs o f b oa tiny ho us ehol ds p a r 1 1 c i - 
pated in oik' iir more of a variety of boating 
aeti vi ties. The bas ic proportions were 
similar between 197 J and 19 76. The percent 

0 i" households participating in wate r skiing 
showed tin- biggest increase, about 8%. 
I'anoe in g_ and Whitewater activities were hot 
separately broken out in the 19 73 survey. 

1 ihie 3 sluw the households participating 
ami the percent of time spent in the various 
boating activities iii 19 76. 

TjIj'..- J. --Hlmh..^oIJ par u ic i p.it ion in h.iflrinjt activities 
in 1 97t- (USCC 1978) 
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It is clear from the survey that boat- 
ing households are also active in recrea- 
tional activities other than boating, includ- 
ing t ii ?p i a: , fishing,, hunting L athletic 
sports, and other .outdoor, recreation. Ninety- 
eight and one-half percent. of boating; opera- . 
for h ui*i hoi d.*-. pirEicipitcd in one or more of 
these activities; '2J\7> were active In all 
i" i yi ; . Re e re a t i o na 1 f j s hi n g h ad t he hi ghe s t 
percentage of participants, 88.4a. 



Number of Boats 



Ttie Coast Guard has been collecting 
data on numbered or registered boats since 
the. .passage of thy Fode ral _ Boat irtg Act of 
1:958. Only mot orb oats of 10 or more Horse- 
power had to be n umbo red. Some states ex- 
panded boat numbering requirements in the 
intervening years. .The . Federal Boat Safety 
Act . of 1971 required all motorbdats to be 
registered^ Some states have gone beyond 
this and register all wate rcra f t . While 
the number i ng data has limi tat ions fo r 
trend analysis due to Some variances in 
state number ing requirements, it does pro- 
vide long term data regarding the basic 
compos i t ion o f the motorboa t flee t . A 
major thrust of the .Nat ionwide Boating 
Survey was to p rovide data eh the noh- 
p owe red boats is well at powerboats. Over 
8 1 million bp^s were numbered Ln 1978 
The total number of al 1 boats . according to- ■ 
the. 1976 .survey was .12.75 mltltori. The 
h umb or of boats in the Un i t c d State s mo re 
than doubled in twenty yea rs . 

Q 10 r;lc to ris ti cs of t he Boat Popu 1 at ion 

Boats are generally characterized by a 
variety of factors, including type, length, 
hull material, engine type and horsepower. 

I'o it tvpjis There are many terms used 
to dun i f > bo it type Broad categories 
i n c 1 iiclc open mo t o rb oats , ca bin mo t o rb on t s , 
rowboats, .sailboats, inboard boats and.out- 
b 0 a r d boa Cs , for ex amp 1 e : Mo re specific 
classes include runabouts, cruisers, j oh n - 
boats , and many others. A long list of 
specific boat types was used in the. 1976 
survey.. Some _ poop 1 e. had problems placing 
Cheir boats with iii the types: Many people 
simply refer to their sm. il boat as a 
"fishing boat". Six major groupings of 
boat types a re used in this paper. It is 
felt, that these are most representative 
of the many boat types, arid will be easily 
identifiable in the mind of thereader. 
There is no question that the small open 
boats, powered. .and nonpowered, comprise file 
lions share of the ho a t in g i 1 ee t fJ a )out 
tii ree- f ou rths . 

Tlie re lat ive pe rcen t age sha re of. ea eh 
major group? iig of boat types is as follows: 



Rowboa t , Jo h n bo a t , _ S k i f f 
and other open, undecked 
1. ightweight boats 

0j5 e h R u n a b o u t s (decked 
and powered) 



\2X 
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Sailboats (powered ind 
:ioh powered) 

ami Ka\ .iks 

Cabin Cruisers and 
ii.iiisoliti.its 

I ii i 1 at lib los ; Rafts and 
Hi i-i 1 1 Craft 



9% 



9% 



UZ 



ib±\ I -mate-r-inaJr. that mnteriai which 



cons tit utes . the major icy of the shell of 
the vessel is ics hull const f Oct ion ; One of 
tlie clearest trends "available is h til 1 mater- 
ial preference. From die tun-year boat 
numbering jata reflected in .Tabic 5 it can 
reudi 1 y .be . seen chut fiberglass has become 
the predominant hull material; replacing 
woo d . Al umirium has p re t ty much he 1 d its own . 



Boat length. 



The 



; Imp 1 c 



and most 



direct measure of boat si/.c is length.. 
CI ass i f t oat ' oh" of motorboats by luh~gt.li Is 
established by Coast (Uihrd regulations. 
These .-lasses, set by the Motor-boat Act of 
VuU, an-: 

Class A Less tli.'ih 16' 

Class I 1.6 to less than 26' 

Class 2 26 to less than 40 ' 

Class .1 40 to not more than 65' 

Pleasure boats over 65' are documented by 
tlie Coast Cuard. Numbered boat data pro- 
vides a wealth o f trend information. 
rvi*..ift!iiig motor-boat length. Accord tng Co 
tlie 1.9 78 data, 62 X of the numbered mbtbr- 
h:>ats ire 1 ls . than 16', 971 ire less th in 
26" (CSCC 1979). Table 4 shows the. per- 
cent of boats by length class for the past 
ten ve.trs. 



Table 5. --Hull material fOSCG 1 9^4 - 1 ? 78 ) 
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Hie 1 "i st^rvtn showed th it 55% of nil 
boats, powered ami nornowo red , were under 
1 0 * , an d 9 6 '.' an de r 2 6 \ . j b e 1973 s u r yev 
contained similar lipdings. Tlie following 
percentage* share o boat type by length 
wore computed by e.\oludiiig the other or 
unspecified types iepor'Leci in the 1976 sur- 
vey. The rowboats, j nhnboa t s , skiffs, 
dinghys and other. open lightweight boats 
«ic couh ted fb r 61 of boats under 16', 
- 1 1 j. boat- 8 3'- , canoes and kiiv iks 7 5% and 
open runabouts 19.9/-. The open runabouts 
also accounted for 49% of boats between 16 
and 2"}', opeii 1 i. glitwe L ghe boats 18%; canoes 
and kuvaks \2.7Z, cabin cruisers and house- 
boat s SZ and sailboats 7.2%. Iliere were 

i-S.OOO b-. ac between 26 and 39*, consist- 
ing primarily of cabin cruisers, sailboats 
arid houseboats '. These types also .accoun t 
fur most of the 78,000 boats over 40' in 
length. 



. Piberglass _ oyertook_wood._as the mos z 
ilsed hiill mate rial in 1969. New, more 
exotic and efficient hul 1 shapes made fiber- 
*\\ ' ndynn tagc of mol ding-ease a 1 1 ract iye . 
Fibe rglass is also _ lighter, and offers ease 
of maintenance. Aluminum is how the second 
most used hull material. It has more 
s t renRth in re la t ion to wei gh t than f iber- 
^lass, but it is more difficult to form. 
The two nationwide surveys bore, out this 
trend In hull material for all boats ^ 
Fiberglass accented for 44^ of the hulls 
in 1976, 40% in 1973, aluminum 33% and 34% $ 
and wood__10% and .15% in the two survey 
years. Most of the-opeh lightweight boats, 
6T%, in 1976 were aluminum; 20% fiberp,loss^ 
Fifty-three percent of the canoes were 
a I uminum , 32% f ibe rgl ass . Si xty-s ix pe rcen t 
of the sailboats were fiberglass.* 14% wood. 
Severity percent of the open runabouts were 
fiberglass, 12% aluminum and 9% wood. 
Forty-seven percent of the cabin cruisers 
and houseboats were fiberglass, and 31% 
wood . 

Looking at hul 1 mate ri al by boat length , 
the 1976 survey showed that aluminum is the 
predominant material for the. smallest boats, 
sucli ils joliriboats, canoes arid skiffs, 
accounting for 4 7% of the boats under iC* . 
Fibe rg lass is second at 32% . Fibe rgl ass 
accounted for 60% of tlie boats 1.6 to 25', 
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aluminum 18%. Wood accounted for 47% of the 
b.'.its 26 to 39!., fiberglass 37%. Fiberglass 
acobiihteil fur 49% of Che boats over 40*, 
wov.nl 42%. 

&UL* n - c l iXPJr' • Ma r i ne eng i nes are b as i c- 
al.ty either, inboard or outboard, jet, or 
inboard/outboard (outdrive). As the name 
implies, out boards are mounted outside the 
boat , on the transom. These.? re _ S^G® ra A i-Y _ _ 
two-stroke .engines designed specifically for 
boating: The i rib bar ds are. but It into the 
boat hull, those are usually four-stroke 
engines adapted from automotive engines. 
! nboard/outboards have the power unit inside 
the boat and the drive outside. 

Most of the early recreational boats 
in the country were inboards or auxil iary- 
pnvo red . sa i 1 boats . The outboard was some- 
thing bi a hovel Cy. The motors we re bulky, 
heavy, hard to start, generally unreliable, 
and lacking in horsepowor.. The phenomenal 
growth in boa.-ing went along with the re- 
tine merit of the outboard motor. 

Coast Guard data on numbered boats for 

19 78 indicates that 84 . 75% are outboa rds 

and. 15.25% are inboards, including inboard/ 
but boards: The share of Inboards has In- 
creased about 3% during the past ten years. 
The 19 76 survey indicated that there were 
7.8 million boats powered by outboa rds, 
including jets, 971,000 inboards, Including 
jots, 844,000 Iribbara/butbbards , arid 123,000 
other. Five and one-half percent of all 
boats had two or more engines for -.ise with 
them. These engines were not necessarily 
mounted on Che boat simultaneously. 

Ho rs ejiowe-r ♦ The surveys showed, as 
one would expect , that the horsepower of the 
majority of open lightweight boats Is under 
30, as are the erigiries on auxiliary powered 
sailboats. The majority of erigiries bri the 
open runabouts and cabin cruisers were over 
30 horsepower. A comparison of horsepower 
between tiie two survey years Is made in 
Table 6. 

Ttblp 6. — Number of boat* by horsepower (USCG 197R) 



Horse^ouer 

Y*ar 

Over 





Nonr ' 


1-5 


6-10 


11-30 


3 1-50 


51-100 


100 


Total 




2166 


1021 


1276 


1069 




1395 


1257 


9604 


1476 


10^8 


1208 


1562 


1293 


1721 


1867 


26M 


12750 



Increases in the number of nonpowe red 
s.i i tboats arid canoes accounted for the 
largest shares of the higher number of boats 
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with .no engines in 19 76 . _Ihe growth of boats 
in the higher horsepower categories Is high- 
er than Iri the tower categories. Boatirig 
industry data indicates that the average 
horsepower of motors soid has increased 
steadily. In 1969 A it was 3.3 1 HP, and in 
1979 it was 47.0 HP (MA REX 1979). 

Boat age . The 1973 survey found that 
the average age of a boat was 8^0 years^ 
The 1976 .su.rvey showed an average age of 8.3 
years- Rbwbbats were the oldest, ari aver- 
age of 10 years^ Cabin cruisers were next 
at 9. 7 years , open runabouts 8.7 years and 
sailboats 8.5 years. The average age of 
wooden boats was _11 . 6 _ years in 1973,. and 
13:3 years iri 1976; alumirium 7:6 Iri 1973 
and 8.4 in 19 76; and fiberglass 6-4 in 1973 
and 7. 2 in 1976 .__ Fiberglass boats are ex- 
pected t b last about as long as aluminum 
boats, 12 to 20 years: Fiberglass is more 
eas lily repai red . Wood boats requi re more 
maintenance and their durab lllty Is highly 
dependent on the quality of wood used. 

Irisii ra rice, Both surveys showed that 
about 62% of the boats were Insured. In 
1976, 41-3% of the boats that were Insured 
had special boat, insurance, 48,4% were 
covered urider a hbmebwriers policy arid 
10. 3% had some other insurance. 



BOAT OPERATOR PROFILE 

Tiie participation rate of the U. S. 
population In boa ting as determined by 
various recreation surveys have averaged 
about 25%:. _The 1976. Coast Guard survey 
identified 50,. 4 million boaters: _It is 
safe to say that at least one iri four 
Americans participate In boating. tiie boat 
operator is. ultimately responsible for the 
safeEy of his craft. and its passengers.. He 
is therefore the primary target of boatirig 
safety e*';. cation and enforcement programs. 
Tiie surveys found th at there were 1 . 8 
operators per household in 1973 and 2.0 in 
1976. The number of operators was 19*5. 
million in 1973 and 30 1 million in 1976. 
The various characteristics of these opera- 
tors create a composite profile. 

Age and Sex 

The average age of all boat operators 
was. 34_years.in 1973 and 31.5 years In 1976. 
Table 7 profiles boat opera to rs_by age and 
sex for the two survey years. From the 
table it can be seen that the number of 
operators grew significantly. The number 
o f female operators almost doubled , increas- 
ing by 89%. Tiie number of male operators 



increased by 4 3%: lh.Eho 20. to 30 age 
groups, the i Kerens i* in female operators 
u- : ,i« about 120%^ Over. ill U nuics made up 
30^. of tiie boat operator population in 
19 76 , and 25% in 19 73.. Hie number of 
operators 30 years arid younger relative to 
die total operators in each survey year 
inrreased from 49.4% to 55.9%. ___The trend 
is toward younger operators , and more 
female involvement. The Indus t ry-sponsored 
^ t u dy o t coKsti me r attitude? tow a r d r e c - 
reationai boating found that , "Somewhat 
contrary to the. climate that many believe 
existed 10 or_20 years ago, women appeared 
to be generally supportive of boating as 
.i r'ec re;it i una 1 activity. Whether this 
st onus from their recogn it ion that boat- 
ing has _ devel oped into an attractive and 
enjoyable fanii ty- centered recreational, 
form, or is simply one of the corollaries 
of female Liberation so evident in other 
cultural spheres , boating is no longer 
viewed as primarily. a_roeans__ of male _ 
gratification ** (MA REX 1979):.- The Depart- 
ment of Commerce publication, "The Growth 
of SeLeeted Leisure Industries 11 ^ indicates 
that, "Sales of almost all types of 
recreational goods to WOmeh are ari area 
of both current growth and future poten- 
tial. Women of all ages and all socio- 
economic Levels are taking up a variety of 
sports, many for the first time. 1 .' (DOC 
1979). The publication also indicated 
that, "The surge in the young adult pop- 
ulation which will .continue for the next 
few years is favorable for most segments 
of the recreation industry, especially for 
those selling equipment for active sports 
and outdoor activities". 





Table 7.-- 


Boat operator! by 


■|« and ie* 


(USCC 1978) 




Year 


Hale 


Female 


Total 










Under 


12 1973 


326,000 


99,000 


423,000 




1976 


561,000 


365,000 


926,000 


12-15 


1973 


956,000 


415.000 


1,371,000 




1976 


1 ,695,000 


721,000 


2,416,000 


16-19 


1973 


1 ,561 ,000 


. 779,000 


2,340,000 




1976 


2,660,000 


1 ,284,000 


3,944,000 


20-25 


1973 


2 ,08 2,000 


839,000 


2,921,000 




1976 


3,626,000 


1,857,000 


5,483,000 


26-30 


1973 


1 ,960,000 


604,000 


2, 564,000 




1976 


:, 742, 000 


1,315,000 


4,057,000 


31-40 


197 J 


2,553,000 


. 933,000 


3,486,000 




1976 


3,702,000 


1,753,000 


5,455,000 


41-50 


1 9 7 J 


2 ,604,000 


. 627,000 


3.231,000 




1976 


3,021,000 


1,118,000 


4, 139,000 


51 -60 


197J 


1,562,000 


357,000 


1,919,000 




1976 


1 .954,000 


513,000 


2,467,000 


Over 60 


1973 


1,033,000 


173,000 


1,206,000 




1976 


1 ,021,000 


188,000 


i, 209, bob 


Total 


1973 


14,635,009 


4,826,000 


19,461 ,000 




1976 


20,982,000 


9,114,000 


30,096,000 



Empl oyment 

The 19 76 survey determined the labor 
force participation of primary boat ope r- 
ators over 16 years old. The primary 
operator is defined as that operator in 
a boating household who had the most 
operating time in the survey year. The 
employment status of primary operators 
as compared, to the U. S. population is 
shown in Table 8: It.shoWs that the per- 
cent of employed and full time student 
primary operators is much higher than the 
comparable segments of the U. S. popula- 
tion. The percent of houseworker pri-_ 
mary ope rators is drastically lower . It 
is safe to assume that a great many are 
secondary operators, however. 



Table 8---Labor force participation of primary operator* 
over 16 yean old (USCC 1978) 



Employment itatus 


Pr imary 


operator s 




Number ■ 


Percent of 
total 


Percent 
cenaui data b 


Emp 1 oyed 


11,162, 000 


77:6 


59i0 


Unemployed 


270,000 


1.9 


4.7 


Student , ful 1 time 


1,599,000 


11,1 


5.} 


Houi evorker 


248,000 


1.7 


22.3 


Disabled 


92,000 


0.6 


3.6 


( permanent ly ) 








Ret i red 


1 ,025,000 


7.1 


5. 1 


Total aiked 


14,396,000 


100,00 


100. 00 



'lncludei only thoie primary operator! over 16 
year i old. 

^Percent of U.S. population over 16 yean old 
falling in each of theie categoriea. 



Job or Occupation 

the 1976 survey obtained information 
on _ the job or occupation of employed 

primary operators oyer 16 years old. 

Table 9 shows that the percent .of primary 
operators in major job categories is com- 
parable to the percent of that segment 
of the U. S. population , with the excep- 
tion of the Service Worker occupational 
field. Census .data. Indicate that 13.8%. 
of the employed LK 3. population over 16 
years old in 19 76 were service workers , 
but only 6.4% of primary boat operators 
Were. There are some significant differ- 
ences within the major occupational 
groupings . For example, the p rofessiona 1 
and managerial white-collar workers 
account for 43.5% of the employed pri- 
mary operators, while. their share of the 
U. S. population is 25.6%. On the other 
hand, the clerical white-collar workers 
accounted for only 2.5% of the primary 
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opo rafco rs ; Census data showed 17; 8^ 
fulling in this cat- ego ry . M.inv of these 
arc probably secondary boat operators in 
the househo 1 (1 . The industry-sponsored 
"survey of consumer attitudes found pi.- r- 
ceut.iges in the major occupational group- 
Ails 5 ?... Cl) . b c ! Y l ' rv ^i: 0 «^..to those determined 
tv tho Coast Cuard survev (MARE X 1979).. 
The iti dus f.i'v survey showed 52% of male boat 
owners tii ISe white collar workers, 55% 
I) I ue co I i.i r/fann workers and 9Z retired/ 
ntn'mp 1 oyed . 
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A question regarding the highest grade 
o r ..y. c '0 1_ s _ i: l 1 _ 0 °] y.^Bip.ietecl by primary 
«>pt' r.itors over 23 years old was asked, in 
tiiO 19 76 survey. TMh Tc t0 port rays Elio 
resii Its i 

Primary operators have, achieved a 
higher educational level than the _ com- 
parable 0: S: population: Over 50'Z have 
some education beyond high school. Almost 
one-third arc t'ollege graduates. The 
(ml us try consumer attitude survey had 
s i ini 1 a r f i nil i hgs : 



T»h[r in.— Highest grade or vear of achool completed 
(USCC 1978) 



loary opernco 



Grade or Yin 



Numbt 



Percent. 

Percent cerisua 
of total dat.v' 



than «Jth gradt- 

Completed 8th grade 

S:ime high school 

High schoo 1 graduate 

Si»mr post-high school; 
no college degrt-e 

Co l _ I *8*__5. r n< J.M- , . t ;e • inc I . 
graduate vork 



2 51.660 
436,000 
1 . 165.000 
3.492.000 

2.643.000 

3 .165.000 

II .152.000 



2. 3 
3.9 
L0.4 
31.3 

?3. 7 



100.0 



I 1.6 

io : 3 

15.6 

3o. 2 



* I nc lyd* 4 on 1 w . those p r itaary oper a t 
nge and wer*; over 25 years ol.^. 



^Pertent-of _0; _S._pop.jl^ 

cooplrted ch».si; categories. 



who gave thri r 
"vit 25 years having 



I. ii conic 

The 1976 survey did not i iu*i ude any 
question rogardinr, income. . The 1973 sur- 
vey p rovidud the _ fo tlowing hoiisehold 
income data: 28.5^ under $10,000 per 
% c i r , 32. 9v ten to $15,000, 18 U7- 
J i f Ll en to S 20 ,000, 8.6% twtncv to 
$25,000, and 1 I.. 671 over 525,000. per year. 
Nearly fi2' y of the boating households had 
hue niL of i e r: s than $15,000 pel vcir in 
_t Tl 1 ^ J >0 i 1 ^ \ n K households had sliglitly 

h i glie r pe r cent. age s. i n the i neome catfc?- 
g o r i e s over $ 1 0 , 0 0 0 as e o riip a r e 3 to the 
C c a - us data for tot al U S. households, 
llio 19 79 industry consumer attitude sur- 
vey found a median income of $23,500 for 
boa t owni ng househo J ds . 



B o . ij: Op u r a 1 1 n £ F. x p e r j c n c e 

TIil 19 7 J survev ^ound that 10 2Z of 
primary boat operators had . Under . 20 hours 
of operating experience: Tri 19 76, 157, 
had under 20 hours, 2 3 3^ h id 21-100 
hours, 26 0'A had 10L-500 hours, and 35 17 
had over 500 hours.. There was a slight 
downward t rctid i h lioaC tipe rat Lhg ex- 
j)e r iehce . 



BOAT USE 



H 
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Dote rmi nat ion of tlio amount o f z ime 
boaCs are Used is necessary to assess 
whether any pirticular type.*-- of boat i arc 
ge ne rally I es s s n fe th an o t h e rs . 



i'lii'tv i'ore , a major piirposc of' the siirveys 
was to develop these ust inutcs. Each 
l>!i;U. i'Wikt was asked the number of moi.Lhs 
the boat w;i?. iised during Che survey year; 
Clio average hiimhor of oiicihgs per month, 
.mJ tin 1 houriv length of an average outing. 

MimtHs i^sA- TbMre were 1,428;000, 
o :■ t f. 2" ~ "of Vlie 12, 75D ,000 bu a C s e s C i m n- 
ted bv the 19 76 Survey not used at all 
ilur ing 197b. Of those that were used, 35/« 
were used up to three months of Clio year; 
79"' were iiswtf six months or loss. No 
particular type of boat stood out as to 
rumt h I v use {ia t te rns . 

i>t clio boats that were used during 
1076, I i . V; were used only one time per 
month and 17.3% twice. Almost 70% of the 
boats wort. 1 used six or less times. Seven- 
U'it percent were used more Chan ten tiniest 



hours per outing of boats used in 19 76 was 
5; 3. Forty-six percent of the boat out- 
ings were from two to four hours, 22. 3% 
we re e ve r six h o u rs . 

IU yt y 1 u ui rs . B as e u upon t he mo n t h 1 y 
iise anil length of outing data, the number 
i)t" boat bout s was comp uted . Hie total 
number of boat hours in 1976 was 2.26 
billion, and 1.55 billion in 1973. The 
exposure per boat went from. 190 hours 
in IS) 73 to 199 hours in 1976. Hie run- 
about accounted for cho largest single 
boat Cs'pe pL'rcent share, of boat exposure 
hours; 26; 7.? in 19 76; The various types 
of op eh lightweight boats wich motors 
accounted for 29.9%, and without motors 
3.3";. Sailboats without mutors accounted 
for. 7.1/*; and with motors 3.32. _ Cabitt. 
i iuisers accounted for 7; 7% of the 1976 
bout exposure hours. 



Boats with motors accounted fur. 84% 
of tlie 19 76 boat exposure hours, and 877 
of the 19 7 3 boat exposure hours; Boats 
without motors accounted for the remain- 
ing if)"! of the boat exposure hours in 
19 76, and 13/. in 19 73.. The largest 
single change* between 1973 and 1976 in 
the boat type categories that are di rec- 
ti;: comparable is a 3% increase in the 
sailboat without motor exposure hours. 

I'assehcer hours; The average number 
of pasVi-hge rs on board boats was obtained 
c'lrouvdi the surveys. Tliese data were used 
to convert boat exposure, data to passenger 
i-xposiirv in format Ton; There were 7; 6 
billion passenger hours in 1976. This is 
about 3 billion more than in 19 73, when 



approximately 3 million boats less operated; 
.A c ^\? rc !*!}i? .P°._ 19 73 survey da C a chore 
were 3. passengers , on Che. average, for 
every Hour cf boat ope rat tori; This ratio 
increased to 3.S in 1976. 

Tlie types of boats accounting for the 
greatest .shares of passenger_exposure hours 
in 1976 include: runabouts 27; 5%, open 
iigheweighe boats 23.0%, cabin cruisers 
13.8%^ and sailboats 9.8%. Houseboats aver- 
aged the most passengers carried per boat , 
6;6, however this type of boat only accoun- 
ted for 1.7% of the total, passenger exposure. 
Cab i n cruise rs uve rage d 6.1 passenge rs , and 
sailboats with moturs 4.8. 

Tr ai le r ihg of_ Boats 



Trai le ring or carry ing his boat gives 
the boace r the flexibility to choose a _. 
boating area suitable to his purposes; Tlie 
ran gc and variety of boating locations 
afforded by t railering is appealing to a 
great number of boaters as evidenced by the 
1976 survey data; The survey indicated 
that 62.7% of the boats, about 8 million, 
were t rai le red o r carried toa launch ing 
site. Boats under 16 fe^t accounted for 
58.82 of the boats t raitered, _.and those 16 
to 25 feet accounted for £0.6%. As to 
type of boat, 66.7% of the runabouts, 66% 
of the open lightweight boats, 46.4% of the 
sai lboats , and 34% of. the cabin cruisers 
are t rai to red or carried; Survey . respon- 
dents were asked the number of miles, 
round t rip , they normal ly c rai lered or 
carried their boat on each outing. The 
res u 1 cs we re chat 29 . 3% t rai lered less 
than 10 miles, 35;9% between 11 and 50 
mi les , 17.1% between 51 and 100 mi 1 es , and 
17 7% over 100 miles The effects of fuel 
prices and avai 1 abil i ty . on the distances 
boats are C rai lered will be ah iri Ce res C ihg 
trend to ubserve . 



BOATING ACCIDENTS 

Boating is fun. Unfortunate 1> , the 
fun in boating can be marred, by the conse- 
quences of a boating accident. The. unfami- 
liar! Ey of the water orivirorimeht which 
makes boating an enjoyable break Trom the 
daily routine, ol?o poses ^J^anger to those 
who may be unaware of the possible hazards. 
Tlie Co as t Guard has published . annually for 
20 years statistical information gleaned 
from boating accident report's received. 
Tli is _ in format ion , toge the r with the boating 
survey and any other pertinent data avail- 
able, is analysed to determine safety 
problem areas arid program effectiveness. 
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The reporting of fatalities is within 
tin. 9S to 100" r mgc therefore, fatality 
data is tiii' most complete? and re liable 
source 11 f boating safety... trend data. The 
fatality rate per 100,000 boats is one over- 
all Indicator o t" boating safety. The rate 
ot 1 il il ilus per 100,OOU boats his; been_ _ 
i-ul in. half over the last tor, years.,., going 
from 19.6 in _t968 Co 9-4 In. 1978: The .act- 
ual number of boating fatalities in 1978 
was t ? 32i. The highest rate computed was 
21. '« Utilities per 100,000 boats in 1965. 
The major types of boat ing .casualties-, are 
enpsizihgs, which accounted for 35^5% of 
the boating fatalities in 1978; falls over- 
board, which accounted for 27.2% of the 
fatalities.; collisions, accounting for. ... 
hb'.l* of Eho reported injuries and 35-6% 
of the reported property damage ; and fires 
and explosions L accounting for 28.4% of the 
reported property damage. 



Boat Operators 



the following operator information was 
computed based upon, those, descriptors which 
Were specified in the 1976 reports of fat- 
alities i The age of the operator involved 
in 28. 7% of the fatalities was 25 or under, 
50.9% between 26 and 50 and 20 4% over 50 
years. The 1976 survey indicated that the 
number of operators 25 or under was 13:7% 
h ighe r than the number involved in fatali- 
ties in 1976, the 26 to 50 age category was 
5.5% lower, and the over 50 years category 
Was 8.2% tower. As fo r_experience , 19 .9% 
of the f at all t ies in 19 76 involved operators 
with less than 20 hours of operating exper- 
ience, 27 9% with 20 to 100 hours, 23-6% with 
100 to 50.0 hours, and 28.6% with over_500 
hours ~. These percentages are within five 
percentage points of the comparable categor- 
ies of operator experience in the 1976 survey 



Bo*K.-s — kwe-l-ve-d- 



Tlie pre va lent character is tics of the 
boats involved in the largest share of 
the fatalities .are generally not surprising 
having looked at the characteristics of all 
boats through the survey data. The per- 
centages .included In Table. 11 reflect Che 
number of fatalities in 197b related to the 
particular boat characteristics listed. 
Factors referred to as 1, u r )^ n _P v fn M were 
eliminated... Only those characteristics 
accounting for at least 20% of their part- 
icular category were included in the table 
with the exception of the manual propulsion 
item which in 1976 was under 20%, but is 
included for comparative purposes. 



Exposure 

Going a step farther in accident analysis 
We can look at the.f atalities in terms of 
boater exposure. Fatalities per million 
passenger hours dropped from .38 in 1973 to 
. 17 in 19 76. Based on Che boater exposure 
by__boat type data.in the 1976_survey and the 
1976 boating fatality statistics, fatality 
rates by boat type, were computed. It was 
found that the open lightweight boats with- 
out motor topped the list with _ about 1.8 
fatalities per million passenger hours. 
These are the types of boats on Which most 
of the falls overboard arid capsizirigs occur, 
and these types of casualties account for 
the greatest share of the fatalities. 



Table H.--1976 Fa Cat it tea ■ by-boat chir ac te r i ■ t 1 
(USCC 1977) 



Commeri t 



Primary boet cha rac t er i a c i c a 

Open mocorboat 

L»ngti. 

Li?*»_fhjii.i6. fee t 
16 tn :*> feet 

Hull material 



Percent of fatal it i 



Fibergla* 



Our board — 
Manual (oar«, paddle) 



10 HP or lend 
Over 75 HP 



.Under. .5 y^jr? 
Ov/rr 10 yearn 



58.2 
35. B 



U0.J 
38.9 



5 7.7 
19.0 



30.3 
20.7 
21.6 



5i.O 
22.5 



These are but brief examples of how the 
data collected by the Coast Guard are used- 
Like virtually all data , these data have 
! * m it3tiqns • Rel i an ce on indi vidua 1 report- 
ing and avai lability of sufficient funds for 
more extensive data gathering are two con- 
straints ^ We continuously strive to improve 
the Information base using experience gained 
in collecting and working with the data. 
Other valuable sources of data are sought 
out and considered in the interest of deve- 
loping the most representative picture of 
boating in the United States. The picture 
that has emerged is one of a continuously 
growing form of. outdoor recreation which 
en joys a broad base of part icipa t Ibh ~. 
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TRENDS IN RIVER RECREATION 1 
Earl C . Leather berry, David W. Lime, and Jerri lyn LaVarre Thompson 2 



Abstract. — Participation in river recreation has been 
expanding at a rapid rate. This paper reviews selected phenom- 
enon associate^ with the growing popularity of rivers as. 
recreational resources. The. paper will: (I) describe the 
fiver recreation resource (the supply situation) ; (2) present 
selected indicators of increased river recreation use (the 
demand situation) ; (3) present deraogra phic and experience pro- 
files of selected river recreation users; (4) describe some of 
the environmental and social impacts bccuirf irig^ f rbm increases 
in river recreation activity; (5) I present selected management 
strategies used to cope with impacts; and (6) speculate some 
future trends in river recreatiun. 



Interest in rivers for recreation Is 
expanding rapidly^ All types of rivers — urban 
and rural A placid and fast flowing, polluted 
?nd_clean--are being used increasingly for 
recreation. And, people are using riversfor a 
wider variety of leisure activities. Besides 
water activities such as swimming, fishing, 
boitingj, kayaking, and waterfowl hunting, 
other ac tiyitiesj, such_as campings hiking, pic- 
nicking and relaxing are often pursued with 
rivers as an important backdrop. 

Rivers used for recreational purposes vary 
in length and size t and traverse private as 
well as public, lands . Managemen. re«pon- 
sibllttty ts often fragmented, of altbgethef 
absent. Recreation use often coexists 
(sometimes controversially) with nonrecrea tion 
uses such as hydroelectric power production, 
irrigation, timber _ harves ting, mining, gfazlrig, 
arid nonrecrea tiona 1 commercial traffic* Many 
of America's rivers, however, offer recreation 
in a relatively natural or naturally-appearing 
setting where there are few human-made features 
arid the charice for solitude is fairly! high. 

The purpose of this paper is to assemble 
informat ion _ on trends in_ river recreation, 
especially (1) supply, (2) demand, (3) who 
users are and what they are like, (4) environ- 



1 Paper_presented at the National Outdoof. 
Recfeatibri Tferids Symposium, Durham, NH, April 
20-23, 1980. 



The Authors are, respectively, 
Geographer^ Research Social. Scientist, . 
Fbfestef, U.S. Dep. Agflci Fori Sefvi, North 
Central Forest Experiment Station, 1992 Folwell 
Avenue, St. Paul, MN 55108. 
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raerila 1 arid socia 1 impacts , ( 5 ) preserit raariage- 
ment techiji ques , and (6) the future . We focus 
on those rivers with frequent canoeing, 
rafting, innertubing, motorboating, fishing, 
arid a variety of shore uses such as hiking, 
camping, and picnicking. We did not include 
recreation on large rivers having substantial 
commercial traffic and laf ge _ pleasuf e.cfaf t , 
such as the Lbwef Mississi npi , Ohio , Hudson , 
Sacramento, and Columbia Rivers . 

Despite the dramatic growth in the amount 
and variety of literature. about. river _ 
recreation (Aridef son et al^ 1978) iri the last 
half decade, as well as interest by jxiblic 
administrators j planners , managers , 
researchers, and the public, there is little 
information on trends, per rve. _Thus, the. papef 
Is intended to assemble much of what is known 
or. this su bject . 



SUPPLY OF RIVER RECREATION 

__^b® r ® a ?®_ m P?^ than 3.2 million linear 
miles of rivers, and streams in the continental 
United States (Watef Resources Council 1968). 
Alaska has another 365,000 miles. It is dif- 
ficult lo de lineate those portions that are 
Utilized for recreation. We do know, however, 
that most rivers arid streams are too small to 
suppor t o n-wa t e r rec rea tional activities. For 
example, only about 700 streams with a cpr_ 
bined length of 100,000. miles have a minimum 
flow of at least 500 cuBIc feet pef secbria* — 
the mini mum flow desirable for bn-water 
recreational activities (Water Resources 
Council 1968). 



Obviously, hot alt of this is available 
for recreation. Much is exploited for 
nonrecreationa 1 uses, resulting in pollution or 
reduced flow. Other rivers are not readily 
accessible to the public. Some are far removed 
from population centers* and others, although 
near or in densely populated urban areas, are 
yirtua lly inaccessi ble because they are bor- 
dered by private land, or access is limited, or 
bo eh. 

Because of the lack of "hard" data about 
the supply of river recreation resources 
nationwide, _the Heritage Conservation and 
Recreation Service (HCRS) is conducting. an 
inventory of rivers to provide a reliable data 
base for the nation ' s river .resource i . _ The 
inventory _ will also identify the highest 
quality rivers for possible consideration under 
federal, state, or local river preservation 
programs. The national inventory is being con- 
ducted in two_ phases. _ The first phase focuses 
oh the natural qualities of rivers. All river 
segments over 25 miles in length are screened 
against various criteria, mostly factors 
relating to the extent of human intrusions . 
The second phase began in. 1979 and will iden- 
tify rivers greater than 5 miles. in length with 
high recreation and aesthetic values that are 
readily accessible to urban areas. 

Most national information comes from 
rivers specially designated under federal and 
state programs. The federal Wild and Scenic 
Rivers System preserves many of the nation's 
outstanding free-flowing rivers.. The system 
was established In I968_wlth eight rivers^and 
identified 27 additional rivers to be studied 
for inclusion in the system. Growth in the 
system was slow; a total of 15 rivers were 
authorised by 1975. Then between 1976 and 1978 
13 additional rivers were authorized as com- 
ponents of the system. Currently the system 
contains 28 rivers or river segments, totaling 
2,318 mites (Table 1)^ An additional 48 rivers 
have been designated for study as potential 
c?Bponents._ Other rivers or river segments 
including the Current and slack Fork Rivers in 
Missouri and the Buff alo River in. Arkansas have 
been designated National Scenic RiverWays . 

In addition to federal efforts to preserve 
river resources, 23 States have established 
river preservation programs (Table. 2). The 
first statewide program was established In . 
Wisconsin in 1965. States passing legislation 
jumped from 3 in 1968 to 19 in 1972. Since 
1975 no new State_legis lated programs have been 
implemented, but there. are indicators that 40 
States are active in fiver protection.ef forte 
(Ailing and Ditton 1979). To date, 19 States 
have designated over 200 rivers or river 
segments , totaling nearly 6 ,000 miles . Unlike 
the federal program, which is uniform in intent 



and purpose, state programs range from active, 
dynamic planning to merely token efforts. . 
having minimal admlhstratlve responsibilities. 



DEMAND FOR RIVER RECREATION 

An extensive national survey by the U. S» 
Coast Guard revealed that the number of kayaks 
and nonmotorized. canoes owned by Americans has 
grown disproportionately faster than any other- 
type of craft (U. S. Department of 
Transportation 1978). Between 1973 and 1976, 
for example, there was a 68 percent increase 
in the number of canoes and. a remarkable 107 
percent increase in the number of kayaks . 
Present ly there are an estimated 1 million 
canoes and 90 ^000 kayaks nationwide • In 
Minnesota Che growth. in_ canoe and kayak 
owner ship is particularly dramatic. Between 
1972 and 1978, the estimated state population 
increased 3 percentj during the same period 
the number of canoes and kayaks.registered 

with the Department of Natural Resources. 

increased 143 percent, from 41,675 to 101,322 
(State of Minnesota 1979). 

There are substantial regional differ- . 
ences in canoe arid kayak ownership patterns in 
the contiguous 48 States. Data from the 
National Boating Survey in 1973 (U. S. 
Department of .Transportation 1974) and popula- 
tion figures from the same year reveal that 
the number of canoes owned in the New England 
and Lake States _ per unit population is_nigher 
than, average^ while canoes per unit population 
In the Gulf Coast, East Central, and West 
Coast regions is lower than average. Kayak 
ownership per unit population in the New 
England, Mid-Atlantic^ and West Coast regions 
Is high compared to the.average, while kayak 
ownership per unit population In the Gulf . 
Coast, East Central, Midwest/Mountain, and 
Great Lakes regions is lower. 

Some of the joost .striking .ownership pat- 
terns are in the New England, Great Lakes, and 
West Coast regions. New England accounts for 
roughly 15 percent of the population but 26 
percent of the canoe ownership and 29 percent 
of the kayak. ownership. _ The Great Lakes 
region has 30 percent of the canoes but only 5 
percent of the kayaks, while making up 21 per- 
cent of the population. Converse ly A the West 
Coast region, with 13 percent of the popula- 
tion, has-ohly 4 percent of the canoes but 36 
percent of the kayaks. 



All data, sketchy as they are j show a 
steady upward. trend.in. river recreation from 
the late I960's bh (Tabte 3). On many rivers 
the number of visitors increased by as much as 
20, 50, or even 100 percent per year. Rivers 
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Table ].— River mileage classifications for components of the national wild and scenic rivers 



system as of December 1979' 



. . Rivets . 

in the national system Designated 


Administering 
agency 


Wild 


Scenic 


Recreational 


Total 




Year 












I. Middle Fork Clearwater, Idaho 


1968 


._ . 
USFS 


54 


~ 


131 


185 


2. Eleven Point. Missouri 


1968 


USFS 


— 


44.4 


mm 


44.4 


3. Feather; California 


1968 


USFS 


32. 9_ 


9.7 


50.4 


93 _. 






BLM/USFS 


5i;75 


_ . 


1 


52^75 


fRln GranHe Wbt. Hv Afjpn^v^ 




(BLM) 


(53.90) 


— 


(0.25) 


(44.15) 




1968 


(USFS) 


( 7.85) 


— 


(0.75) 


( 8.60) 


Ji KOgUe, vlcgUu. 




BLM/USFS 


33 


7.5 


44 


84.5 


^ KQgue ngt. uy Agency^ 




(BLM) 


(20) 


— 


(27) 


(47) 




1700 


(USFS) 


(13) 


(7.5) 


(17) 


(37.5) 

\..'. J 


o* 01 • Lroix > Minnesota ana Wisconsin 


J.7D0 


NPS/FS 




181 


19 


200 


/ f umuic ruiN OallilUIl, IGallO 


1700 


USFS 


103 




1 


104 


ft Urtlf " LHcrnnein 
Ui WU11 } nJ.3v_UllpJ.il 


1700 


N°S 




25 




25 


7. Allagabll Wlldcl llcbS Waterway, naiUC 


TQ7f! 
17/U 


State of Maine 


95 






95 


Ifl I Auor si 1 _ fVrtiv Minrtocrtfa artrl LHc^rtno^n 
lw« LUWcl 01* vl VIA) nillllcoULa dUQ nlaLUIlolIl 


17/ £ 


NPS 


mm. 


12 


15 


27 


11 I \tt lf» Miami fih.in 




State of Ohio 




18 


48 


66 _ 




1Q7A 

17/4 


USFS 


39.8 


.2.5 


14.6 


56.9 


13. Little Beaver" Ohio 


1975 

1 Z I.J 


State of Ohio 




33 . 




33 


U. Snake, Idaho and Oregon 


1975 


USFS 


32i5 


35;5 


MA 


66.9 


15. Rapid, Idaho 


1975 


USFS 


24 






24 


16. New, North Carolina 


1976 


State of NC 




26.5 


-ft* 


26.5 


17- Lower St. Croix, Minnesota and Wisconsin 


1976 


States of MN, WI- 


— 


25 


25 


18. Missouri; Montana 


1926 


SH 


72 


18 


59 


149 


19. Flathead, Montana" 


1976 


FS/NPS 


97.9 


50.7 


80.5 


219 


20. Obed, Tennessee 


1976 


NFS/State of TN 


45.2 


— 


— 


55.2 


21. Pere Marquette, Michigan 


1978 


USFS 




66.4 


— 


66.4 


22 * Rio Grande, Texas 


1978 


NFS 


95.2 


96 


— 


191.2 


23. Skagit, Washington 


1978 


USFS 




99 


58.5 


157.5 


25. Upper Delaware, New York and Pennsylvania 1978 


NPS 




25.1 


50.3 


75.5 


25. Middle Delaware, New York, PA aid NJ 


1978 


NPS 




35 


— 


35 .. 


26. American (North Fork), California 


1978 


USES/BLM 


.38.3. 


~ 


— 


38;3 






(USFS) 


(26i3) 












(BLM) 


(12) 








27. Missouri, Nebraska, and South Dakota 


1978 


Interior/Corps 






59 


59 






o.f_Engineers 










28; SaihE Joe, Idaho 


1978 


USFS 


26i6 




46;2 


72.8 






TOTAL 


841.15 


775.2 


702.4 


2,317.75 



a U.S. Department of the Interior, Heritage Conservation and Recreation Service. 



Table 2.— Twenty-three state river protection programs^ 



Protective features of the_progrfltt 
Prohibit Maugeaent 

modifications controls and users 



California 


1972 


9 


1,030 


N/A 


Both 


Yes 




Yes 


Georgia 


1969 


0 


.0 


115 


N/A 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Indiana 


1973 


2 


59 


N/A 


Private 


Yes 


Yes 
No 


Yes 


Iowa 


1970 


1 


80 


0 


Private 


No 


.No 


Kentucky 


1972 


8 


110 


b 


Public 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Louisiana 


1970 


S3 


S/A 


N/A 


Private 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


Maryland 


1969 


9 


441 


0 


Private 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


Massachusetts 


1971 


0 


0 


J 


Private 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Michigan 


1970 


6 


641 


25 


Private 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


Minnesota 


1973 


4 


200 


14 


Private 


Jo 


Yes 


Yes 


New York 


1972 


70 


1,214 


60 


Private 


Y' 


Yes 


Yes 


North Carolina 


1971 


2 


36 


4 


Both 


Yes 


Te» 


Yes 


North Dako'a 


1975 


i 


213 


3 


Private 


Yes 


No 


No 


Ohio. 


1968 


8 


415 


4 


Private 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Oklahoma 


1969 


5 


151 


0 


Private 


Yes 


No 


No 


Oregon 


1970 


8 


523 


6 


50/50 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Pennsylvania 


1972 


0 


0 


112 


Private 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


South Carolina 


1974 


2 


60 


20 


Private 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


South Dakota 


1972 


0 


.0 


2 


Private 


Yea 


Yes 


Yes 


Tennessee 


1968 


11 


350 


0 


Private 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Virginia 


1970 


2 


53 


35 


Private 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


West Virginia 


1969 


5 


205 


0 


Private 


Yes 


No 


No 


Wisconsin 


1965 


-3 


n 


0- 


50/50 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 




TOTAL 


199 


5,872 


401 











Jteaf ^ Vera . .. Mwdies ^vers considered Ownership of 

legUiatibn designated designated for future majority of 

State enacted to date to date designation corridor 



fl Alling and Ditton (1979), 



ERLC 



.-Recreation uae, In visits, of selected p. Si rivers by region (i965-1979j a 



River by Region NuDber ° f vl " ltB for yearS daM tave ^ e° n «tea b 



1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 



EAST 



"X^S 1 ^) : M !i 3 -f 17 5 1° 6 ^ 8 - 250 w» w 8, 6 i9 9,27s 9,734 M3 2 



St. John's River (Maine) 
MIDWEST 

Buffalo River (Ark,.) . - ~ ~ ^ J _ 

Current_Rlyer + Ozark NaU. " ~ 

. Scenic Riyervay (Mo-Ark) - 40,0(30 - » - ~ _ _ \ 

Eleven Point River (Ho*) — — — _ _ 1 

Pine River (Mich,) - 13,0(30 - - - « 50 000 I a m 

lipper Iowa River (lova) 64 » W0 

St. Croix River, Upper (MlmHUa) _ 
St; CrbU River, Lower (Mlnn : Wie) ~ -356,000 

WEST 



~ 17,000 - - - 80,000 

1,151 1,294 2,408 2,639 2,971 



- 1,464 L795 



Colorado River, Cataract Canyon, 

iSSSEZZSg " : 5,5 B '•»« >•»« 

t^^j^ s " w ' j;t " i,8i * M " ''•»' *» 

Canyon, (Colo. -Utah) ----.-Itf-sSi - 

Delta" River, (Alaska) S r " £ 

Culkini River. (Alaska) - - - 36 " 888 

------ 500 









-242,000 
- - 10,528 
90,000 96,000 


11,128 
76,341 


9,906 
69,836 


-832,649 


117,000 


118,000 


4,869 4,809 


5,595 


5,786 


13,912 11,830 


14,356 


14,576 


- 4,496 
800 1,500 
433 450 


6,586 
1,550 
500 


7,181 
2,511 
607 



(Coiinmied) 




Table 3.— Continued 



Green arid YanjM Rivera 
Dinosaur Nat. Monuments 

(Colo.-Utah) - - 2,493 3,755 5,740 9,762 14,145 17,159 

Crcen Rlvcr, Desolation Canyon, (Utah) — — — — ^jQO — — 

Owyhee (Oregon) — — — — — — — 

Rio Grande River, Big Bend 

Nati Pk; (Texas-Mexico) 926 1,540 2,741 2,38? 3,996 4,006 4,478 4,421 

Rogue River (Oregon) _ — — ~ - ~- — 2,800 4,800 

Salmon River; Middle Fork 

(Idaho) 1,260 1,260 1,299 1,396 1,624 3,028 3,250 3,972 

Salaon River, Lover Main 

J Idaho) . __ ________ 

Salnon River, Upper Kaln 
(Idaho) 

Seiway River (Idaho) * — — — — — 46 194 406 
Snake River, Grand Teton 

Nat. Pk. (Wyo.) - 18,000 ------ 71,256 

Snake River, Hell's Canyon 

(Ore. -Idaho) — — — — — — — — 

Snake River, Grand Canyon 

_ (Vyb.) ----- 

Staoislaua. River .(Calif.) ------- 25,000 

Toulunoe River (Calif.) — — — — — — — — 



16,739 12,874 13,710 
- 482 557 


13,580 13,114 
5,189 4,946 
738 80 


14,559 
5,941 
989 


12,803 
5,793 
1,483 


4,850 7,651 
5,885 7,210 


6,069 
8,855 


4,823 
10,836 


5,421 


4,157 


3,178 


4,372 4,036 


4,682 


5,964 


3,767 


6,904 


7,026 


4,003 3,057 


2,477 


3,955 


3,817 


4,569 


6,089 


2,593 2,931 
419 439 


3,201 
345 


350 


359 


441 


629 


73,885 51,906 83,096 


77,412 81,210 


87,925 




1,184 1,485 


1,797 


2,118 


2,474 


3,213 


4,276 


27,364 30,462 
31,807 29,180 


43,576 
2,700 


55,739 60,914 
596 0 


68,959 
34,683 
3,330 


3,550 



SOUTH 

Chattooga River (So. Carolina, 

-Georgia)- - - 100 100 300 800 800 7,600 21,000 28,800 22,800 15,200 17,400 29,000 28,800 

EvergladeiLCahoe. Trails (Plai) — — — — — — — . -— 4,000 5,000 — — — — — 

Nantahala River. (Ho.. Carolina). . 1,000 3,000 4,000 - - - - - 

Okefenpkee Canoe_Trails (Georgia) - - - - — — 300 500 800 2;000 - - - - - 

Hivame (Tennessee) - - - - - 800 1,200 - 2,000 3,000 - - - - 120,000 

Ocoee (Tennessee) ---------- - - 7,000 23,000 40,000 



^Expanded fron Hecock (1977); 

Wa froi various published and unpublished sources. 
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showing the greatest increases are nearest 
large population centers in the Midwest, East, 
arid tar West. 



The upward trend in river recreation has 
led publ ic agencies, to restrict use oh some 
rivers. .Rivers. WICH some use restrictions 
increased From 8 in 1972 to 38 in 1977 (McCool 
et al. 1977, Utter 1979) . As a result use on 
these rivers has been stable or has even 
declined (Table. 3). We suspect, hOWeVef, that 
measures to limit use, while effective at their 
intended locales, have caused corresponding 
dramatic increases on other rivers where no 
restrictions yet exist. 

Closely associated with the trend toward 
greater regulation of use on rivers has been 
the trend toward potential user s being. denied 
access to rLvers (Grimm and Wymah 1974). Oh 
many rivers the number of persons applying for 
permits has been four to five t<mes the number 
receiving them. For instance, on the Selway 
River in 1978, only 62 of the 703 persons 
applying for a permit through a lottery system 
actually were awarded one — a 9 percent rate of 
success . 

Growing membership in rlver-or Merited orga- 
nizations, sponsored river event s , and the cir- 
culation of magazines oriented to river 
recreation all point to an accelerated interest 
in rivers for recreation. For example, mem- 
bership Iri the American Canoe Association was 
1,000 in 1965 and is expected to exceed 5,000 
during 1980. The number of Sierra Club river, 
outings has more than doubled since 1969, up to 
47 in 1978. Circulation Of Cahbe Magazine, 
which began publication ih 1973, jumped from 
5,000 in that year to over 45,000 in 1979. 

Commercial enterprises in river 
recreation have correspondingly increased. Fbr 
exaraple, the Grumman Rent-A-Canoe directories 
(Grumman 1973, 1978) show canoe rental agencies 
listed increased 115 percent between 1973 and 

1978 (from 427 to 917). _ Enterprises and indi- 
viduals that outfit or lead river trips also 
have increased. The newly formed National 
Association of Canoe Liveries and Outfitters 
report 168 businesses in 33 States in their 

1979 directory. They expect the number of 
businesses to at least double in the 1980 
directory (Couch 1979). In 1962, the Western 
River Guide Association, counted only 15 mem- 
bers. -By 1979, the number of members had risen 
to 1,374. The companion Eastern Professional 



River Outfitters Association was founded ih 
1976 with 14 members. Three years later the 
organization had more than doubled to 29. 



Full-time lobbyists for several conser- 
vation organi zations with a vital interest in 
river protection as well as recreation use 
have been established. The American Rivers. 
Conservation Council, for example, was founded 
in 1973, and Is based ih Washington, D. C. A 
major national lobby, they call for widespread 
rlypr preservation programs and for Informing 
a variety of Interested persons about river 
planning, management, and conservation. 

The growing number of regional , national, 
Internationa 1 confer ences and symposia _ 
focusing. specif ically on river recreation Is 
another Indicator of the widespread interest 
In river resources. During the 1970s, no less 
than 10 major gatherings focused on such 
topics a s river planning and management, the 
impact of proposed dam const ruction oh river 
resources, In-3tream flow requirements for 
recreation and other uses , research on river 
recreation , and public programs to preserve 
fiver environments . 

The following factors should be Inf luen- 
tial In keeping demand high: the crowded con- 
ditions, associated With other recreation 
activities; the feductibri ih pollution oh many 
waterways (especially In and near urban areas) 
resulting from legis lation such as the Water 
Quality Act of 1965; the Increased emphasis on 
physical fitness; a surge ih Interest by 
people Ih challenging, even dangerous 
recreation activities, the growing number of 
^9°^ s . .» m ?8 a zines , __flimSj advertisements by 
commercial river outfitters, and television 
programs on the Out-of-doors and fivers Ih 
particular ; growth ih the number of commercial 
outfitters and boat liveries that provide 
relatively Inexpensive services to a 
broadening, inexperienced segment of society; 
and, new technology Ih outdoor f ecfeatlbh 
equipment and related industries (Lime 1977a) . 



THE RIVER RECREATIONISTS: WHO ARE THEY? 

As river recreation has increased so have 
studies of river recreationists to determine 
their social and economic makeup, why they 
visit fivers , reactions to encountering 
various amounts and types of river user s t opin- 
ions of specif ic river management practices , 
etc. (Anderson je_t al. 1978). Unfortunately, 
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most studies of river use arid users have been 
one-time efforts without follow-up inquiry. 
And, most have. been case studies of short dura- 
tion using different survey techniques 
(Anderson e+ +1. 1978). However, there is 
enough evidence trom various studies to make 
some tentative* obse r vat ions about these 
recreat tofflsCs. Generally, river 
recreat ionists .ire at y [ilea I of the pbpulat ion 
as a whole, as frequently reported in analyses 
of other outdoor recreat ionists . However, 
there are characteristic^ of river 
recreationists that distinguish them from other 
out floor recreat ibriists. 

River recreationists here ar^ defined as 
people who travel on rivers or streams in 
rafts, canoes, kayaks, innertubes, or rela- 
tively small motor boats, but riot large 
motorized watercraft or sailboats. Fishermen, 
shore users, and riparian landowners are also 
e xc 1 tided . 

Most studies have shown that river 
re*creat ion ists are predominantly young (Hecock 
1977). Data from. the 1978 phase of the Forest 
Service's Nat ional River Recreation 
Study 3 re vea led that 67 percent of the river 
recreationists surveyed were between the ages 
of 20 arid 40, and 45 percent were between 20 
and 30 years of age- Similar distributions are 
found in other studied of river recreationists 
(Bassett e£ al . 197 2 1 Hf ber lein and Vaske 1977, 
Seitz 1974, Solomon and Hansen 1972). 

Certa in ages are associated With certain 
craft, tubing enthusiasts tend to be younger 
than other river recreationists. On the Apple 
River in Wisconsin A for example ^ more than two- 
chirds of the tubers surveyed were under 25 
years of age (Shaffer arid McCool 1973). 
Youthf ulness among tubers is further 
exemplified from a study on the Bois Brule 



The Natibrial River Recreation Study is a 
nationwide suivey of river recreationists being 

conducted, by the North Central Forest 

E oeriment Station, The focus is to develop 
arid apply standardized survey techniques for 
describing patterns of behavior, charac- 
teristics, and management preferences of 
recreation Users across.a variety of rivers and 
over time (Lime e_t ail . 1979). So far, 39 dif- 
ferent rivers or river stretches throughout the 
countr> (including Alaska) have been studied; 
Il_were studied in 1977 , 13 in 1978, and 23 in 
1979 . Five rivers Were studied In more than 
one use season . 



River, also in Wisconsin (Heberlelri arid Vaske 

_At_least 30 percent of the tubers were 
judged to be under 14. .1° contras t , youth- 
fiilriess is riot, a dominant characteristic of. 
will te i water enthusiasts, perhaps because that 
activity requires considerable investment iri 
equipment and /or commercial services ( Hecock 
1977). On the Colorado River in the Grand 
Cartybrt, for example ,_ the. average, age of raf- 
ters was 35 (Shelby 1975). Similar patterns 
have been reported from other studies (Howard 
et al . 1976, Schreyer and Nielson 1978). 

As with many outdoor recreational pur- 
suits, river recreat ibriists are bfteri students 
and more educated than average Most past age 
18 have completed several years of formal 
training beyond high school. Half of those 
over 18 years Iri the Nat Ibrial RiVer_ Study 
( 1978 data) , for Instance , had completed at 
least 4 years of post high school training. 
Similarly, Schreyer and Nielson (1978) found 
that about a third of the visitors surveyed on 
two Whitewater rivers iri Utah had completed 
more than 4 years of training beyond high 
school. And, Leatherberry (1979)i found both 
caribe arid kayak Owners In Minnesota^ on the 
average, had completed more than 2^5 years 
training after high school. 

More river recreationists are pro- 
fessionals or white-collar Workers than 

average and have higher incomes ( Boster 1972, 
Heberleln_and Vaske 1977 , Howard et ajL . 1976, 
Leatherberry 1979, Pfister and Frenkel 1974, 
Seitz 1974, Solomon and Hansen 1972) . The 
Natibrial Recreatlbri Survey (Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation 1973) f burid that canoeists have 
higher incomes than most other outdoor 
recreationists and the population as a whole, 
teatherberry (1979) In Minnesota found that a 
Fifth of the State's households had annual 
incomes in excess of $25,000 in 1976 while 
about a third of the canoe and kayak owner 
families had incomes exceeding that figure. 

Iri general, river recrea tlbrilsls beglri 
participating at a later age than others such 
as hunters, fishermen, and wilderness visitors 
(Heridee e_£ al. 1968, Klessig and Hale 1972) . 
For example , caribe owners Iri MIririesbta , ori the 
average^ went on their first caribe outing when 
they were 20 years old; kayak owners were 26 
(teatherberry, 1979) . 

River recreat ionists are unique in that 
so many are newcomers to a given river aud to 
river recreation In general. In Hecock's 
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review (1977) he found no studies where 
first-time visitors accounted for less 
than a third of the total jiopuiatibn 
studied. The pattern has remained 
Constant in studies complete;!., since then 
(e,g.; Schreyer arid NIelsori 1978, 
Heberlein and vaskt* 1977) D In the 
Nation.il River Recre-itlon Study (1978 
$1^ k«0 > P^cent of all respondent s had 
never before been on the river where they 
were sampled. HbWeVef, there Was con- 
siderable range in the percentage of 
first-time visitors — f rom 23 percent on 
the Silt River, u tubing river In Arizona, 
to 74 percent on the Colorado River, a 
Whitewater stream, tii Central Colorado. 



Many river recrcatlonlsts are novice. 
In the National River Study, we asked 
respondents to identify other river trips 
they had taken by irinertube, caribe , raft, 
kayak, or other watere raf t . From the 1978 
phase of the study, nearly a quarter were 
on their first river trip. 

Partly because of their lack of 
experience, many participants rent rather 
than. own the ir _ wat ercraf t . _ On the Pine 
aiul Aii Sable RiVers in Michigan and the 
Current and Jacks Fork Rivers in Missouri, 
about 80 percent of all canoes were ren- 
tals ( Bassett et al. 1972, ..Marnell et al. 
1978, Solomon arid Hansen 1972). On many 
Whitewater rivers, particularly in the 
West, most participants use rented 
watercraft or ride in crafts piloted by 
commercial guides. In 1978 on the Snake 
River in Hell's Canyon, for example, 63 
percent of all visitors travelled in com- 
mercially outfitted groups (Shelby and 
Dan ley 1979). 

Most. river trips involve at least 
some preplanning, and most river 
rccreat ionists decide to go on their trip 
at least a week in advance . Sometimes, 
especially where river camping is 
iriVolVed, the decision is made further in 
advance thai fir day trips. For example, 
52 percent oc Lae campers in the National 
River Study (1978 data). dec ided to go on 
their river trip more than a month in 
advance . By contrast , day trippers are 
much more spontaneous in their planning. 
From the National River Study, 43 percent 
of the day users planned their outing rib 
more than a week in advance-— 11 percent of 
all day users surpris ingly planning their 
trip within 24 hours. Heberlein and Vaske 



(1977) found most tubers in Wisconsin. did Ob 
adVarice planning or at most , plariried 1 or 2 
days ahead . Most canoe 1st s on the Au Sabie 
River in Michigan were day users and made 
plans for_their trip no more. than a week in 
advance (Bassett o^t all 1972). 

Although the si ze of groups can vary con- 
siderably among rivers and types of visitors 
(such as. between kayakers and commercially 
outfitted rafters), group size tends to be 
considerably higher than in many other 
rec rea t iona 1 pursuit s such as hunt ing A hiking , 
wilderness camping, fishing, and snowmobiling. 
In the National River Recreation Study (1978 
data) , the med iari group si ze was 9 but ranged 
from 5 persons per group on the Salt River In 
Ari zona to 20 persons on the Kings River in 
California; 11 percent of all visitors were In 
groups of more Chan 30 people. Organizational 
groups tend to be larger than groups of family 
members or friends (Marnell e_t al. _1978) and, 
In most instances groups that use commerc ia 1 
services are larger than privately outfitted 
groups. In a 1974 study of the Rogue River in 
Oregon, for example^ 75 percent of the commer- 
cially outfitted parties ranged from 16 to 25 
people while only 13 percent Of the noncommer- 
cial parties consisted of that many (Pfister 
1977). 

River recrea t ion is£s take river trips for 
a Variety of reasbris^ - The Natibrial River 
Recreation Study (1978 data) preliminary anal- 
ysis suggested that among the most important 
reasons for taking river trips are: CI) to be 
with other people, (2) to escape the day-to- 
day demands at home, (3) to get exercise, arid 
(4) to learn about nature. Similar results 
were found in other studies (Bassett et al . 
1972, Heberlein and Vaske 1977, Solomon and 
Hansen 1972). 

The reasons rec r eat ionists had for taking 
r l ve r_ tr-P? <?re generally _ quite dif f erent than 
the reasons for participating in some other 
rec teat tori activities . FOf example , data froth 
the Natibrial River Study and from urban resi- 
dents in three midwest ern cities suggest that 
people who play sports, visit zoos and 
museums, or go to the theatre do so for dif- 
ferent reasons than peb pie who take river 
t ri ps (Peterson ^4 . 1978) . For .example , 
peo pie who take river trips had a st ronger 
desire to get away from the day-to-day demands 
of life at home . 
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River recreationists often pursue activi- 
ties far from home. The distance river 
recreationists ; travel may be related to the 
site attractiveness or si te _ "demand" of the 
resource (Peterson ££ ££• 1929). Data from 
the National River Study (1977 data) confirmed 
that Whitewater rafters and kayakers tend to 
t ravel further from home than do the more 
casual Canoeists. On the Main Salmon and 
Middle Fork of the Salmon Rivers in Idaho, 
visitors travelled an average of more than 800 
miles (one way ) to float those rivers. On the 
other hand, visitors to the Mohican River. in 
Central Ohio, a f lat-water_canoe stream, tra- 
velled ah average of only 76 miles. 



PROBLEMS ASSOCIATED WITH INCREASED POPULARITY 

Multiple access and egress points, 
multiple land ownership patterns, variations in 
water flow ± and a recreating public in search 
of a variety of outdoor experiences have caused 
headaches for resource administrators. 



Social pro blems 

Large groups of river recreat ibriists often 
infringe on the enjoyment of smaller groups . 
Groups of over 12U people have been observed on 
Michigan's Pine River (Solomon and Hansen 
1972) . On Oregon's Rogue River, brie party con- 
tained 38 rafts! Though only a small propor- 
tion of total use, they may have a _ 
disproportionate Impact on the experience of 
others. Many large groups aire organizations, 
clubs, and fraternal groups, arid rhey float 
rivers primarily for a social experience. The 
value that large groups attach to ti^eir trip is 
often different from, those of smaller groups 
( Stankey 1973, Lime 1972). Some studies have 
revealed that objection to seeing large groups 
is not so much related to their numbers but 
rather their inconsiderate behavior, such as 
yelling or shouting. (Driver and Bassett 1975, 
Bassett et all 1972). Often, Inconsiderate 
behavior is related to the consumption of alco- 
holic beverages. On many rivers the stream bed 
and banks are lit tered_with_ cans and bottles. 
Clenri-up crews on the Pine River in_ Michigan 
re ported 1,000 containers within a I -mile 
sec t Ion ; most were beer cans and bot t les (Marek 
1979). 

Congestion is a common problem bri many 
rivers. Large "armadas" have been observed on 
one stretch of river while other stretches of 



the_ same_ri ver are near ly deserted (Warren 
1977). These targe concentrations of ten_ occur 
because of the seasonal , weekly, and dai ly 
peaks in use . Most trips are taken between 
Memorial Day and Labor Day, during the latter 
part of the week and on holidays, and begin In 
raid-morn Irig. S Irice most groups travel at 
about the same speed, they tend to create 
conges t ion _ at access and egress points , camp- 
sites , ra pids , and Other at t raCt Ions . 

The congested condi t ions bri some rivers 
has led to animosity among different groups of 
recreationists . A common situation is heavy 
COrapet I tton f or . campsites^.of tea expressed in 
open hostility (Warren 1977). Some 
recreationists resent others who use different 
types of watercraft. _Heber le in and Vaske 
(1977) found canoeists cons is tent ly disliked 
meeting other_recreatio_nists more than tubers 
did. Iri the Boundary Waters Canoe Area 
Wilderness (BWCAW) , Lucas (1964) and Starkey 
(1973) found paddle canoeists strongly 
objected meeting motorboater s . On the 
Colorado River in the Grand Canyon, 
recreationists travelling iri bar- powered rafts 
objected to notorized rafts because of their 
noise (Shelby 1975) . 

Research shows that while recreat ibriists 
in nonpowered craft _oppqse meeting motorized 
groups, most motorized parties don't mind 
meeting nbnmb tori zed groups. In the BWCAW, 
for Instance , nearly half of the motor boaters 
studied said it wouldn't matter how many other 
parties they met per day (Lime 1977b) . 
Significantly fewer motor canoeists (29 
percent) arid paddle canoeists (13 percent ) 
felt that way. 



Some riyer recreationists have altered 
their participation patterns because of what 
they perceive to be unacceptable conditions* 
Iri some areas such feelings have resulted iri 
significant numbers of recrea tionists being 

displaced. Becker and his associates in 

studying the St.. Croix and Mississippi Rivers 
Iri southeastern Minnesota (1979), for example, 
found that recreat ion 1st s seeking sbc ia 1 
experiences tended to gravitate to one sect ion 
of the river system while those seeking low 
density experiences Went to another sec t ion . 
They also found that some recreat ibriists were 
purposefully avoiding areas and times when use 
densities were highest. 
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Co nine ire la 1 outfitters and noncommercia 1 
users often compete for the opportunity to 
float rivers (Utter 1979). Competition has 
been particularly prevalent on western white- 
water rivers, but the problem Is growing 
nationwide. the competition has resulted in 
direct and indirect conflicts among 
recreat lonists, expressed in threatened and 
actual lawsuits arid Congressional inquiry. On 
the Colorado River In Grand Canyon^ for 
example, a battle has been raging since the 
early 1970s over the 92:8 split in the alloca- 
tion of use permits between commercial arid pri- 
vate parties. The National Park Service, with 
support from private users, proposes to 
Increase the proportion of private trip permits 
whl le most commercial Operators want to main- 
tain the status quo (U. S - Department of 
Interior 1979). Such Intense debate inhibits _ 
management Initiative and often results in long 
legal deliberations (Jensen 1979, Shelby 1979). 

River recreation use causes conf llcts with 
other uses and users of rivers . in Michigan, 
for example, there are several rivers with high 
quality trout fishing but canoeing on weekends 
has increased to where fishermen have found It 
difficult to fish. Arid, many have had to alter 
their regular fishing times or havesto pped 
fishing those streams (Marek 1979, Bassett et 
at; 1972). 

On some popular rivers there are conflicts 

between riparian landowners and river 
recreatlonlsts. Some of the most serious 
problems center around littering and 
trespassing (Countess et al. 1977, Cox and 
Argon 1979). Other conflicts arise from van- 
dalism, Invasion of privacy, arid noise (Bassett 
et al. 1972). In some areas landowners respond 
by__P°sting their land (Cox and Argon 1979) or 
have threatened to take or have taken the law 
into their own hands. 



oblems 



Destruction of native ground Vegetation Is 
common along many streams and rivers (Altchisbri 
et al . 1977, Manning 1979, Marnell 1978) . The 
most common cause of vegetat ion destruction Is 
t rnmplingi but , since recrea tionist s spend a 
large portion of their time on the river, 
impacts to ground vegetation does riot occur 
uniformly throughout the river corridor* 
Instead^ impacts usually are concentrated at 
accesses, campsites, and near other popular 
stopping points. 



In areas where use _is especially con~ 

centrated such as at campsites , studies have 
determined that after the first few seasons 
when ground vegetat ion Is fairly rapidly 
reduced to some low point, there is a natural 
recovery or adjustment in the vegetation 
(Settergren 1977). Generally, however, there 
Is a shift to more recrea tibri- tolerant species 
(Merriam and Smith 1974). But under sustained 
use » the ground vegetation will be progres- 
sively- reduced untii.it cannot recover 
naturally. Oh heavily used areas along the 
Current and Jacks Fork Rivers in Missouri, for 
example, researchers found that the rise In 
density of replacement species moderated the 
decline. In Original . ground cover Vegetation 
(Marnell et al. 1978). However, with further 
increase in recreation all ground vegetation 
was eventually lost • 

The removal of trees arid shrubs by 
recreatlonlsts Is a problem where impacts are 
concentrated. Numbers of smaller seedlings 
and saplings decrease and Vegetation pat terns 
are affected over prolonged periods (Schmldly 
J£ ajt . 1976). tfecreat lbriists sometimes cut or 
remove vegetation to enlarge campsites. In 
the BWCAW, Merrlam and his associates (1973), 
found that newly constructed campsites _ 
approximately doubled In size during a 3-year 
period . 



Malicious chopping. of exposed roots , 
trunks , or limbs , and 11 ve-tree cutting late 
in the use season when deadwood becomes 
scarce , can reiuce standing vegetat Ion 
(Marnell e± aJL. 1978, Schmldly and Dltton 
1978). 

Loss of yege tat Ion of ten result s in soli 
erosion . On river banks sol 1 erosion Is acce 1- 
erated because of the contour of _ the_2ahd 
and /Or the properties of the soil. The Sandy 
or de positional nature of the soil can cont ri- 
bute to the lack of stabi 11 zing yege tation and 
erosion often is rapid and devastating. 
Hansen _( l_9 7 5j , for example, found on the Pine 
River in Michigan that streambarik erosion was 
dramacic as a result of recreatibrilsts sliding 
down steep sandy banks o Merrlam and Smith 
C 1 ?^) .found in the BWCAW that campsites were 
subject to_considerable recreat ion- Induced 
erosion. On footpaths along the Colorado 
River in Grand Canyon, Dolan and his asso- 
elates (1974 ) found surface erosion up to two 
feet deep. The season, duration, and inten- 
sity of _ use _ Influences the extent ahd nature 
Of erosion in such arid environments . A site 
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y be very durable during drier months, but 
vy use during spring when the water table is 
;,tgher can result in greater and more pro- 
nounced erosion. 

Motor vehicle use in river corridors and 

In the stream bed also causes soil erosion. 

Tracks left by vehicles roughens the soil which 
accelerates erosion. Such traffic can alter 
the" natural form and distribution of gravel 
deposits in stream beds and affect normal 

shifting and development of gravel bars 

(Marrie tl. et. at. 1978). Riverside campsites 
accessible by road also are p£-Elcularty 
vulnerable to heavy use followed by erosion. 
On the Rio Grande River in Big Bend National 
Park, riverside auto _ campsites were among the 

most hohvJly used (Djttori et at. 1977); the 

same along Michigan's Pine River (Hansen 1975). 

Sedimentation from erosion in turn affects 
the water quaHEy. Increased sedimentation 
causes increased turbidity, orient enrich- 
ment, and the smothering of bottom flora and 
fauna. On some high quality, sensitive trout 
strear Lor example, sedlraehEattOn has 
dtsti'd the fishery resource. In most 
instances; however, recreational impact is 
localized (Merriara and Smith 1974) , and does 
riot contribute slgritf leant ly to sedimentation 
(Marneli et al. 1978) . 

Along many recreational rivers, the dis- 
posal of human waste is a serious and growing 
problem ai:d a pbEehElal public health hazard. 
Sanitation facilities are generally nbE 
available. Improper disposal of human waste 
can cause biological contamination or nutrient 
enrichment of.rivers. Merrlam and his 
colleagues ('973) found EhaE recreational use 
of some campsites increased cdlifdrm bacEerla 
and phosphate concentrations in lake water to a 
point higher than public health standards 
allowed for drinking water. On some rivers, 
especially those in canyon seEElrigs, _ Ehe area 
available for sewage burial is very limited. 
Altchison and his associates (1977) report that 
on the_Co lora.do River's most popular beaches In 
Grand Canyon NaElonal Park, it was not uncommon 

uncover previous human waste sites. A 
number of cases of infectious illness due to 
inadequate sanitation practices occurred among 
recreat ionists bri Ehe rl Ver (Knudsen ej^ al. 
1977). 



The severity of the human waste problem 
arid the aEEeridant he^i 1th -hazard is. related; in 
part, to the character of the local ecosystem. 
On the Current River in Missouri, for 
Instance, the warm humid climate , rich yegeta- 
Eton, and porous soil lessens the problem 
because deed* ids! t iori Is so ra pld, Also , _ 
periodic flooding leaches residual wastes from 
the flood plain (Marneli et al. 1978). In 
contrast, on. the Colorado River; . the hot,. dry 
cliraaEe prohlbtEs the _ prolif era t ion of decom- 
poser bacteria. Harmful bacteria accumulate 
In beach sands , par t ly because an upst ream dam 
has eliminated fioods that formerly scoured 
and shifted beaches- Even after a year, fecal 
cdlifdrm bacteria of unacceptable levels were 
present in beach sands (Aitchisdri e_E al . 
1977). 

LitEer or solid Waste poses another 
challenge to river recreat ionists , resource 
administrators, and the general public. 
Managers on Michigan's Pine River estimated 
20,000 beverage COntatners_were strewn along a 
40-raile stretch (Doehne 1977). Recreat IbrilsE s 
there are sensitive to this problem. When a 
Sample of canoeists were asked what was "the 
low point of your river Erlp", litter, was the 
most f requerit complaint (Solomon arid Hansen 
1972). Besldesbeing aesthetically 
unpleasing, Utter or . solid, was te is a pot en- 
Elal human health hazard because It creates a 
potential food supply for Insects and animals. 
The artificial food supply may lead to unnat- 
urally high densities of some mammals which 
can lead to poor health among populations and 
ErarismlEtal of diseases (Altchison e£ al . 
1977). 

RESPONSE TO RIVER RECREATION POPULARITY 

Before the 1960s, active river recreation 
management was virtually nonexistent . 
However, some federal agencies and state 
governments didattempt to protect free- 
flowing rivers In Eheir natural state, _but 
most efforts were rather passive wiEh few or 
no pro vis ions for recrea t ion management . Any 
management that was done was largely secondary 
or Incidental Eo OEher concerns such as 
watershed pro tec t ion , irr iga it idri , arid 
hydroelectric production. Some State and 
Federal agencies that owned riparian lands, 
did provide facIIIEIes such as boat ramps, 
campsites, arid picnic tables. State agencies 
and the Uo S. Coast Guard were responsible for 
management, most of which centered on 
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enforcing compliance to federal and state water 
regulations, license requirements, and site 
ma in tuna net* • 

As. river recreation use grew during the 
late 1960s and early 1970s, the need for strong 
management bcearae evident. In 1968 the 
national Wild and Scenic Rivers Act (Public taw 
90-542) was established to preserve certain 
selected rivers in a free-flowing condition. 
That same year the President's Council on 
Recreation and Natural Beauty (1968) recom- 
mended a. nationwide protection of natural 
rivers through State action. Legal efforts 
such as the national Wild and Scenic Rivers 
Act; and State programs ,_ he lped focus attention 
on rivers as recreational resources but they 
did hot mandate specific actions. These were 
left to the field units. 

During the 1970s ,_ management ac tivtt les 
proliferated — especially establishing manage- 
ment objectives. Managers tried to define the 
type of recreation experience the river 
environment would provide by deciding what 
kinds and amounts o? use to allow oh the river. 

Management ranged from trying to change 
behavior by rules and regulations to trying to 
change it by suggestion through printed and 
spoken media. _ Some approaches used to deal 
with Increased iise are presented below* 

Use has been restricted where the demand 
is judged to_ exceed supply. Ah allocation or 
rationing scheme Is used. Typically, ah upper 
limit Is set on use (..« ., on the number of 
people* number of groups or visitor days) . Use 
opportunities are systematically allocated to 
competing river recreationists. As mentioned, 
on some western whitewater rivers commercial 
outfitters and private users compete heavily, 
so managers must establish use ratios between 
competing groups. Generally, ratios have been 
determined either by past use in a given year 
or. .are arbitrarily chosen (Elliott 1977). On 
the Colorado River in Grand Canyon, the current 
ratio Is a 92:8 commercial to private split, 
the Selway River in Idaho has a 20 80 commer- 
cial to private split. Most rivers under the 
control of the Bureau of Land Management have a 
50:50 spilt (Elliott 1977). 

Many rationing mechanisms can be used 
(Stankey and Baden 1977). Most commonly poten- 
tly, recreat lonists and commercial outfitters 
apply for a use permit. From the pool of 
applicants a predetermined number of permits 



are issued. For example t managers of the 
BWCAW established dally entry point ijuotas for 
overnight campers by travel zones. The quotas 
were computer generated using a travel beha- 
vior model that predicted the number of people 
that couJd be allowed at an entry point 
Without exceeding a predetermined capacity 
(Peterson 1977) ; Recreatidhists are 
encouraged to apply for a permir before their 
tr *P * ^b en __a zone reaches capacity no other 
recreationists are permitted to. enter. 
Instead they must Walt another day or until ah 
entry permit becomes aval lable , or select 
another entry not yet at capacity ^Higgins 
1977) . 

Managers sometimes prohibit certain uses 
to reduce conflicts. When attempts are made 
to _ prohibit _ an activity It often Is debated in 
the political arena and decided by the 
legislative process. These attempts have had 
varying degrees of suecessc In the _BWCAW, for 
example .efforts by conservationists and 
others were only partly successful in prohib- 
iting motorized craft oh Waterways, and only 
after a lengthy legislative process. In 
Michigan, the Department of Natural Resources 
sought, among other things, to reduce_the 
number, of canoes allowed on the Pine. River by 
40 to 60 percent. Opposition by local cahbe 
outfitters resulted In a 7-year legal battle 
over the authority of th^ State to restrict 
use (Marek 1979) . 

Zoning techniques have been used to 
reduce conflicts among recreationists . On a 
roajor portion of the Lower St. Croix River 
between Minnesota and_ Wisconsin , "ho wake 
zones" have been established to lessen the 
conflict between canoes and motorized craft. 
Horsepower limitation zones have also been 
used;. e.g., 10 horsepower on the majority of 
motorized routes In the BWCAW. 

Time zoning is another way to separate 

Incompatible users . On some trout streams In 
Michigan fishermen aire encouraged to use the 
river in the early morning and late afternoon 
^9 urswne n canoeing is prohibited. Another 
popular use of time zoning is the scheduling 
Of trip departure times — from the day doWh to 
the h>ur. Oh the Chattooga River, for 
exatr,le, commercial outfitters are limited in 
the number of trips they can make on weekends 
and are assigned departure times at least an 
hour apart (Craig 1977). 
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Informing future visitors about past is« 
in the BWCAW has been successful, in re diving, 
congest tori and crowding. A brochure pointed 
out heavily used places so recreationists can 
avoid crowded areas and peak use periods (Lime 
and Lucas 1977) . 

Simulation modeling is a useful tool for 
managing river recrea t ion use . Lime and his 
associates (1978) per fee ted a simulation model 
to predict patterns of river use occurring 
under a Variety of conditions on. the Green and 
Yam pa Rivers In Dinosaur National Monument. 
The simulation and actual patterns of use were 
compared to test the simulator's validity and 
were found to be in clone agreement . 

To control ecological Impacts, limiting 
party size and assigning campsites are widely 
used. The assignment of campsites provides an 
opportunity for vegetation to recover from pre- 
vious use. Oy the Middle Fork of the Salmon 
River in Idaho- trips are scheduled so a par- 
ticular site is vacant at least 4 of every 10 
nights. In the BWCAW only 67 percent of the 
campsites In a travel zone are expected to be 
pccupied_at any one time based on the distribu- 
tion system now In use. Other techni ques used 
to control ecological Impacts Include the 
requirement that recreation! sts carry, fire pans 
and portable toilets (Mak jit_ a_l. 1977) . In 
many locales either a ban on cans and bottles 
or a_ pack-in - pack-out policy are in force. 
In the BWCAW, the can and bottle. ban has been 
successful in reducing visual blight. Dn the 
Eleven Point River in Missouri, the pack-In - 
pack-out policy has been reported to be suc- 
cessful (75 to 90 percent of empty cans are 
removed) (Craig 1977) . 



Because rivers have common management 
problems most resource administrators recogni ze 
the need for coordinated management among 
rivers. In response to this heed, river mana- 
gers in the West in 1973, formed the 
Interagency Whitewater Committee (IWC), com- 
posed of representatives from the Forest 
Service, Bureau of Land Management , Park 
Service, and Coast Guard. For the most par^ 
the IWC membership Is made up of field managers 
not upper management. The IWC's. primary func- 
tion is to serve as a forum for the exchange of 
ideas and experiences and to foster a unified 
interagency approach to river management. The 
IWC has been Instrumental In coordinating 
western Whitewater management activities 
through the development of the Interagency. 
Management Guidelines (Yea rout eE al ; 1977). 



The »J . S. Forest Service andthe Bur sau 
of Land Management are drafting river- 
recreation management su pplements to their 
manuals. In addition toth agencies have con- 
ducted fact finding re views concerning river 
recreation management activities . 

Between the 1960s and late 1970s river 

recreation management activities grew from 

largely passive efforts to rigorous Innovative 
activities. But, much management was done by. 
Intuition alone, there is now a generation of 

river managers who have gotten their "feet 

wet" and who recogni ze _ the need for comprehen- 
sive and systematic information to assist In 
the decision process. In fact, the Forest 
Service and Bureau of Land Management have 
been given legislative mandates to manage in a 
more systematic fashion (Lime e£ al . 1979). 
As a result ± management is now more active and 
managers are searching for Information from 
research ahd/or public involvement to 
establish objectives and solve problems. 



FUTURE PERSPECTIVES 

In the years ahead the "supply" of river 
recreation will be threatened by bur expanding 
consumptive needs. _ .Government at all levels, 
and conservation and other organ I zat ions will _ 
continue their efforts to identify and protect 
river recreation resources^ But, the Inten- 
sity of urban and second home development, 
farming, lumbering* mining^ manufacturing L and 
energy production along rivers will probably 
reduce recreation opportunities. 

Opposition to the administrative designa- 
tion of rivers for recreation, will Increase, 
especially from local landowners and resi- 
dents. We suspect that opposition will be 
based^ In par t^ on people 1 s mistrust and 
mi ^understanding of government intentions in 
designating rivers for. recreation. . The cry of 
" public land grab" will persist and become 
louder. And^ in areas where private land 
adjoins rivers posting will Increase. 

Management Intervention will increase. 
In the "near" future , demand for ri ver 
recreation will continue to Increase at a 
rapid, rate. More inexperienced recreationists 
will be creating safety hazards for themselves 
and for others. Conflicts among different . 
river recreationists will increase along with 
increased competition for use of the resource . 
Some recreationists will probably shift their 
use to lesser used rivers while others will 
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scop participating altogether. Rationing of. 
use bppdr tun it Ies will become more widespread 
and will remain controversial and challenged. 



Over the long term — 20-30 years — demand 
will IeVel Off. The leveling off Is expected 
because the nation's population growth declined 
markedly In the last decade and will continue 
to do so. The post World War II "baby-boom" 
generation makes up the bulk of -.urrent river 
reCr eaEionists . As they age and as the effects 
of a lower birth rate Is felt, river managers 
will be serving a "d If f eren t " and less rapidly 
expanding clientele (Marcin and Lime. 1977). 
Future research arid mariagemen' will be orierited 
towards determining arid servj the needs arid 
preferences of the changing t lientele. 

In the future raariy mariagemerit decisions 
will be decided through the legal and legisla- 
tive process. Managers will be directed to 
devise Strategies that will Insure a spectrun 
of opportunities. Re gloria I coordlriatlbri will 
become more important so that use can be allo- 
cated uniformly and efficiently. 

Technological Innovations will Influence 
demand. Although we will not predict what 
innovations might occur, some speculation Is 
possible. Technology^ will assist managers as 
well as create new problems. Computer tech- 
nology will be used morewidely to aid mana- 
gers. Technology will also cause mariagemerit 
problems by creating equipment that will be 
capable of performing beyond current expec- 
tations . 

Eriergy costs will affect participation In 
river recreation, People wixl probably limit 
their visits to more distant rivers and will 
probably stay longer. Day trips to rivers 
c loser to home will become more prevalent - 

Research will become more important to 
management. The demands placed. on the resource 
riecessitate more systematic evaluation. 
Pioneer research by academicians and others 
Will assist in setting policy. Also, research 
by field agencies will increase. Field agency 
research will mbriltor the riVer management to 
evaluate its success. 
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CAMPING AND RV TRAVEL TRENDS 1 



Gerald L . Cole and Wilbur F. LaPage 



Abs tract . --This paper summarizes the results from in- 
dustry sources and several regional and national camping 
market surveys conducted between _ I960 and_I979. Growth of 
the industry, together with pricing practices, energy im- 
pacts and occupancy oata was also examined. By 1978, the 
number of _ inactive _campers .outnumbered. active _ campers 
nationwide with persons less than 30 showing the greatest 
tendency. Eb become inactive,. Growth of the industry stowed 
in the 1970 * a i , but f ranch ised canip grounds provided an in- 
creased share of sites. A decline in campground occupancy 
was noted in 1979 and appeared to be correlated with gas- 
oline shortages. 



INTRODUCTION 

The popularity of camping and RV travel 
continues to grow. According to a 1979 sur- 
vey, camping now ranks third behind swimming 
arid bicycling among outdoor recreation activ- 
ities. The purpose of this paper is to ex- 
plore numerous trends, primarily in the 1970 f s 
which have affected the camping market in- 
cluding number of active, inactive and poten- 
tial campers. We will examlrie sbcio-ecoribmlc 
character is t ics of the general population and 
capers in particular. Trends in changing 
pat terrs . of . camper participation are. dis- 
cussed, including annual days of participation, 
adopt ion of hew activities arid hew camping 
locations. Related to participation changes 
are the types of equipment used and prefer- 
ences for private and public campgrounds. 
Perceptions arid images of c imping will. round 
out the recent trends from the standpoint of 
the camping public. 
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On the_supply side, recent trends In 
the number of campgrounds arid campsites per 
camp ground In both the public and private 
sectors will be examined^ Closely asso- 
elated Is tb"> growth In franchising of 
campgrounds. Trends_ in camping fees at_ 
both private arid public campgrburids Will 
be related to facilities offered. 

Energy cost and availability will be 
discussed wiEh respect to_camper reaction 
during the mid or late 1970's. 

Finally » occupancy data for 1978 and 
1979 will be utilized as an indication of 
the ecbribmlc viability of the industry. 



THE CAMPING MARKET 

Numerous regibrial arid .national surveys 
have been completed since 1960. While direct 
comparisons are sometimes ruled out by dif ^ 
ferent methodologies, a clear pattern of 
growth in number of campers and camping 
households emerges. 



The earliest national survey , con- 
ducted in I960 found 3-4 million acting 
camping households in the U;S; (ORRRC, 1962). 
The number had increased to six million by 
1965. A series of three comprehensive 
national camping market surveys was con- 
ducted in the_l970 f s (LaPage_1973 J( . Kottke 
and others 1975, LaPage arid Cole 1979). 
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Tlfu first in 1971; found 12.4 million active 
households; the second in 1973, 13.3 million; 
; »?.4..t!l« third .in.. 1978 , 17.5 mi j i ion. Wliiie 
camping participation grew at an average 
annual rate? of 20 .percent In Che I960* a; . 
growth slowed to less than H percent in the 
early 1970 5 *, ind to less than 5 percent in 
the iate I970's, Table 1. 

Growth iii total numbers of people whs 
at a somewhat slower rate since average 
household size declined from 3.33 persons 
in 1960 to 2.79 iii .1979. Three Nielsen 
surveys (1979). conducted In 1973, 1976 arid 
19 79 support this content ion. The number 
of camping participants increased 7 percent 
bitwitn \97) and 1976, but the rate declined 
to peri'eiU between 1976 and 19 79. 



Table 2 ;~SliO 6£ . the Awerican camping market In- 1971i 
1973, and 1978» as a percentage of total house- 
holds 



Market class 1971 1973 1978 



Cjtnptsr : 

Active _ 19 21 23 

Temporarily inactive 5 9 12 

Permanently inactive 9 11 15 



Noncaaper : 

High potential- . 3 11 

Medium potential 9 3 5 

Low potential -4 17 13 

Zero potential 51 33 36 



Source: LaPago and Cole 1979. 



r.»til«» '. . — Average jnrnul ^r=«cti in :h« nu«bers--of - JCtiv**- 
liijct;ve, and potential campers, and new households 
in - th« L'tiUfld 5citBi^_durinK periods 1971-1973 
.\nii 1573-1973. In percent 



Market :Uhn 



Active - . 

Teapor.iri 1 v Inactive 
?*ra-»ncnc ly inactive 



>.jncjap«r 



Hljjh jpl a«2<il.i!Jn_ potent l.i J 
Ljv .ind 4«r3 potential. 



All r.onc jasper » 
ii'ew h.nnehci.li in L'nited Scjtes 



ipmul growth 



7.6 
U.7 
li.9 



J. 9 

: . 3 



4.5 
9.H 
10.4 



5.2 
0 

1.0 



.»?.i4e .»r.d Coie 1979. 



Camping market growth is hot shared 
among the four major regions in the U.S. in 
accordance . with population distribution, 
Table 3: Over, half or the nat iori^s .new camp- 
ers entering the market between 19 73 arid 19 78 
live in the North Central region. Concur- 
rently, there were almost no losses in poten- 
tial campers. or increases in the number of. 
Eempbrart ly trine E Ive campers f torn EhaE region ; 
While the Northeast gained nearly one million 
campers during the same period, losses to the 
temporarily inactive category were nearly as 
great. The pattern in £he Western region was 
similar to tliat of the Northeast. Meanwhile, 
the Southern region experienced a net loss In 
the number of campers even though the largest 
supply of prospective campers resides there. 



The totiil camping market picture is not 
complete without looking at the number of 
inactive campers and potential campers.. _ 
Nat iona 1 ly , the inactive camper market (for- 
mer campers) is growing at almost twice the 
rate of the active .segment , Table 2. Between 
j-?Zi and 19 78 active campers only increased 
from 19 percent of all households to 23 per- 
cent: 

In 1971, one-third of all households 
had at least one adult who had camped; by 
1 9 7 H the proportion had increased- to brie- 
half; Consequently , the pool of "potent la 1 
c impcrs ] - ir the high and medium potential 
category - declined from 12 percent of all 
households in 19 71 »:o 6 percent in 1978. 
Growth in the number of active campers is 
redin ing the supply of high potential campers 
since the ac ti ive market con t inues to increase 
at nearly twice the. rate of new household 
formation in the U.S; 



An important cbricl*. ^ibri may be drawn 
from the camping market .dialysis. By 1978, 

the first time A the .total of .permanent 
dropouts, and temporarily _ inac t ive campers ex- 
ceeded Ehe number of acE ive campers . There 
were two active campers for every inactive 
in the late 1960° s and early 19 70 1 s ; by 19 73- 
74 the two groups we re abuut equal and today 
former campers outnumber active campers by 
over 2 mill ion households ; 



Cha rti c t e r i s t i c s— o f campers 

Dembgraph tc charac Eer tsE ics Of Ehe popti- 
1 at i on change rather s lowly and si rice camp irig 
is arather broad based participant activity, 
a similnr pattern prevails. 



Age . Historical t y , campe rs have pre- 
dominately been persons less than 40 years of 



Table 3. — Distribution of active i temporarily inactive, and potential camping 
households, by region, I973-I978a/, in mil? ions 



Camping market households 



Total Active Temporarily 

househo lds- - inactive}* . /— Potentials./ 





1973 


1978 


1973 


1978 


1973 


1978 


1973 


1978 


y irtheast 


16.4 


17.3 


2.3 


3.3 


1.0 


1.8 


2.1 


1.1 


N_>rth Cent i\i i 


18.^ 


20.1 


3.2 




2.1 


2.2 


i.2 


i.i 


Sou tli 


21 .2 


24.2 


4.8 


4.6 


2.0 


3.0 


2.2 


1.9 


West 


12:3 


14.4 


4:0 


4:7 


1.2 


2.1 


0.6 


0:4 


United States--^ 


68.3 


76.0 


14.3 


17.5 


6.1 


9.1 


6.1 


4.5 



'— For an approximate estimate of total persons (campers), multiply 1973 households by 
3.0 i persons per household, and 1978 households by 2.81. 

—^.Temporarily inactive campers have_no£ camped for 3 years ojr longer, _ . If longer, they 
said that they had hot quit. Th 1973 there were ah additional 7^5 million permanently 
inactive households which had increased to 11.4 by 1978. 

c / - - 

— This includes "high !, _and "moderate" potential for campingl_ that is, those who plan 
to camp or who have a distinct interest in trying it. In 19 73 there were an additional 
35 mil Hon households with little or ho interest in camping — by 1978 this figure had 
not changed significantly. 

— ^ Northeast : Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connect i cut > 
N-ew York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania. 

North Central -: Ohio , Indiana >__iiiinois, Michigan , Wis cons in , Minnesota , Iowa , 
Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas. 

- Sovif ' Delaware ,_ Mary land , District of Columbia, Virginia, West Virginia, North . 
Carol:: , South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas. 

West : Montana, Idaho 1 Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona Utah, Nevada, 
Washington, Oregon, California. 

Source: La Page and Cole 19 79. 



age reflecting in part the experiences of 
young campers, and camping by young families 
oh vacation or weekend outings, Table 5. How- 
ever, between 1973 and 1978, a large increase 
in inactivity occurred among heads of house- 
holds less than 30 years of age. The In- 
activity may he temporarily due to format ion 
of new '.louseho 1 ds (young children, etc.), but 
if it becomes py rmanenL his wi 1 I j end to 
support the contention made earlier about 
ir.o tncroa'p id ftajipr.* of inactive campers. 
Furthjrr, tu, a •';! : t ibha I survey results in— 
di'.rt 5 dc.i Ur- in th-*. t ticipation of 
children umj^r and t-v-us 12-17 between 
1976 :»nd 197? ;.. -i". :> :^:!Cr. . and_-ii percent, 
respectively ( X •> ,~ * Uvxi 197?). This further 
uids to unci: i >v -j sent it ion of young persons 
under 30 ve.irr of age in the act ive market 
and s'cewi t;\v age distribution in favor of 
those over 3<*': 



Education, o ccupati on and income . These 
three demographic characterist ics_ are highly 
iritercbrrelated and it Is difficult to 
separate a meaningful cause and effect re- 
la tionsh ip_ be tween one variable and camp ing 
participation. Since 1960, some trends have 
emerged t however . Campers have _ cons latently 
tended to have higher than median education- 
al levels. For example, A. KOA survev (19 76) 
pointed ont that 88 percent of camping heads 
of households have at least a high.school . 
education compared to 63 percent of the U:S. 
public . 

Higher than average educa t ional levels 
among campers • »■ anscends into overrepresenta- 
t ion of profesL .brial and white collar occu- 
pations among ac t ive campers . Conversely , 
in j 978 , the "J arrest proport ion o f potent ial 
campers came from the bl ue col lar or semi- 
skilled categories: 
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Tibie 4 --Age distribution for active, temporarily inactive, and potential 
<.:ampers in 1973 and 1978, in percent 



Uead-of-house- 
hold's age 


United 


States 


. Active 




_ Inactive 


_ Potent ial 


1973 


1978 


1973 


1978 


1973 


1978 


1973 


1978 


1.3-29 


27 


30 


44 


41 


38 


55 


( ■> 


39 


30-39 


19 


19 


25 


28 


23 


15 


26 


22 


40-49 


15 


15 


12 


14 


15 


14 


17 


20 


50-59 


15 


14 


10 


9 


15 


8 


8 


14 


()0 or older 


24 


23 


j 


8 


9 


8 


7 


5 



Source: LaPage and Cole 1979. 



Finally, the educational levels and 
occupational groupings for active and in- 
active hampers results in higher than average 
incomes, in 1.976, 44 percent of camping 
huiseholds reported incomes in excess of 
$L5,000, while nationally only 37 percent of 
households reported incomes tn the same cate- 
gory (ROA) . 



Families vs. singles : Camp-\ t g has 
primarily been a family act ivity and remains 
so: however, a hew trend began to emerge 
between 1973 and 1978, There was a notable 
increase in the proport ion of single campers 
and a decline in married campers, with even a 
mote pronounced increase in singles in the 
temporarily inactive category, (LnPage and 
Cole 1979). 



Changing patterns of part icipat ion 

Another dimension on the camping market, 
in «! dd i t ion to the n umber of pa r t ic ip an t s , 
is the frequency of participation. Also, a 
trend _ analysis of the frequency variable Is 
useful in interpreting total growth of the _ 
market. One national survey re per .s a slight 
increase in average days of participation 
from 1.973 to 1976, while the rate held steady 
beEween 1976 and 1979 (Nielsen 1979). Region- 
ally, a gain was indicated in the North 
Centra states between 1976 and 1979, while 
the Northeast registered a loss in average 
days of participation. 

In the 1978 Forest Service Survey more 
active campers said they had recently in- 
creased their participation level compared 
Co. a decrease or the Same level (LaPage and 
Cole 1979) . Average days of participation 
were 15.98 and very similar to the 1979 
Nielsen survey. The 1978 median partici- 
pation rate was only two weekend trips of 

::iree days each. Thus; the heavy half 

phenomenon reported previously (La Page 1969) 
continues to be important. In 1978, one 



halt of the act iye campers acco Jnted for 
78 percent of all camping. trips and 77 
percent of the total camping days. .The 
1979 Nielsen survey reported that 32 per- 
cent of the active campers participated 20 
or more days each year , account ing for 68 
percent of total participation. 

Travel patterns . The 19 76 National 
Travel Survey indicated that camping trips 
tend to be longer; in tniles, than other 
trips taken by Americans (U.S. Travel Data 
Center). In the 1977 NE-100 survey, campers 
said they we re traveling farther from home 
than in previous years_ (Bevins and others 
1979a). They were seeking new types of .ex- 
periences or new campgrounds. As of 1977, 
energy concerns or costs apparently did not 
deter campers. 



EquipmiMTi and 'acility preferences 

Tents and recreational vehicles (RV s) 
were. equally preferred in 1971, while in. 1973 
arid 1978 surveys, RV's had gained slightly 
with motor homes showing the greatest per- 
centage change. Table 5. Tents tend to be the 
preferred shelter for. beginning campers (59 
percent in the 1973 study). 

RV shipments from manufacturers have 
been sens it ive to general economic condi- 
tions aw 3 to the energy situation. For ex- 
ample; the gasoline shortage and the reces- 
sion in r»arly 1975, both likely contributed 
to a 4 1 percent decline in shipments compared 
to the previous year, Table 6. However, 
shipments regained momentum. in late. 1974 and 
the trend continued iiritII-1976; followed by 
a decline in 1977 and 1978. Tru^k campers 
and camping trailers have exhibited a de- 
clining market share since 197.0* and travel 
trailers a slight increase. Motor homes 
aave captured the maj or Increase . 




Tabic 5. -"Type of shelter used by active campers on iast camping trip, 
1971, 1973, and 1978, in percent 



Shelter^ 1971 1973 1978 



Tent 


50 


41 


42 


Camping trailer 


13 


11 


11 


Travel trailer 


17 


17 


19 


Truck camper 


15 


15 


12 


Motor home . . 


3 


7 


9 


Van or converted bus 


6 


10 


1.0 


Pickup cover 


6 


5 


11 


Other 




5 


4 


Unknown 




1 


1 



I t i\ a cxttid 100 pc ret- t becau e some canpers use more than one type of shelter 
on a camping trip. 

Source: LaPage .arid Co 1 c 19: 1 , 



t;^R. 6: Kecre.it load 1 vehicle shipments, 19 70-1978 



Year 


Camp trig 
t r.ji ler 


Truck 
camper 


Motor 
home 


Travel 
t rai ler 


. Total 
shipment 


Change _ f r( 
preceding 






percent 






thottsarttte 


pe rcen t 


1970 


31 


25 


_8 


36 


380 


- .5.2 


1971 


21 


24 


.13 


42 


451 


+ 18.7 


1972 


19 


18 


20 


43 


583 


+ 29!3 


1973 


19 


17 


24 


40 


529 


- 9.3 


1924 


19 


15 


23 


43 


296 


- 44.1 


1975 


14 


13 


29 


44 


340 


+ 14.9 


1976 


12 


10 


35 


43 


441 


+ 29.7 


1977 


13 


8 


39 


41 


414 


- 6.1 


1978 


12 


6 


40 


41 


390 


- 5.8 



Source: LaPage and Cole 1979. 



A KOA study (1976) Indicates, that RV 
owners camp more nights per year than do tent 
users, RV users averaged 16 nights per year, 
tent- users 9 nights.. Greater convenience 
and a greater . f ixed investment may encourage 
more use of RV equipment: 

Little difference in incomes has been 
reported between tent and RV users ; however, 
a Delaware study concluded that campers 
earning more than $10,000 per year preferred 
Less camps ite development thin did those 
earning more than $10,000 (Brokaw and Cole 
1977) * The standard level of df 'elopm^nt 
included picnic tables, level p irking, flush 
toilets and showers. 



Although publ ic campgrounds were used 
more than private campgrounds in both the 
1973 and 1978 studies, the market share for 
private campgrounds appears to be growing . 
This trend ia likely associated with greater 
Use of RV's since private campgrounds offer 
a greater opportunity for utility hookups. 



Perceptions and images of camping 

. .r.7e ri cans ' perceptions of camping as an 
outdoor recreation activity were utilized in 
the 1973 and_ 1978_national surveys as one 
means of assessing the. market's growth poten- 
tial* A series of word pairs on a 5-point 
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rating scale ranging from .very .favorable Co 
very uhfavor libit* wore used Co develop a 
cuniposi Le image. For example , respondents 
trouid rate camping as ..convenient or in- 
convenient, safe or unsafe, etc. The 
general . pub 1 ic preceiVed camping to be sub- 
stantially more Favorable than unfavorable , 
Table 7. Furthermore . there were very few 
changes in those images between 197 3 and 
1978. 

A major concern was whether perceptions 
° * c arn P • ng m i gh t_oct as barriers to pa r t i c i- 
patlon. If. potential campers view camping 
as "di f f icul t" or. complex then they may be 
unlikely to try the activity. In 1973, 
SO percent of all prospective campers thought 
camping would be easy, but by 1978 the per- 
centage had declined to. 41..(LaPage and Cole 
197 1 * 1 U^o, "comfortable" dropped from 55 
peri • o 39 percent and "fun" from 57 per- 

cent Lu percent for the same group. Per- 
cept ions, of crowding increased, from 3!) per- 
cent to 43 percent. The same kinds of per- 
ceptual limitations will likely prevent 
temporarily inactive campers from returning 
to the active market. 

Most importantly, increasingly favor- 
able perceptions among ac t ive campe rs could 
reflect increased satisfaction and a re- 
duced likelihood of their dropping. out of 
the market. Of the Image factors included 
lii the surveys, eight showed higher positive 
images and four higher negative images ia 

I97S, compared to 1973 (LaPage and Cole 

1979).. For example, active campe rs . In . 3 978 
felt that camping was less c: wded (4-10 
percent), more convenient (+C percent), in- 
teresting (+5 percent), easier (+3. percent) 
and more con for table (+3 percent) than in 
1973. Conversely, active campers felt 
it was less safe (-9 percent) and less fun 
(-5 percent) . 

. Camper T s satisfaction with the last 
camping trip was quite stable between 1973 
and 1978, Table 8. The data collected suggest 
that the accelerating dropout rate is appar- . 
ently not. due to a decline, in the quality of 
tlie experience. One possible exception may 
be the availability of utility hookups 
which may not be keeping pace with the ln- 
rreased usl- of self-contained units.. Also, 
a minor decline. (A percentage points) Was 
rioted among ac t ive campers in sat is fact ion 
with the level of camping fees. however, 
reaction to fee level s was more favorable 
among temporarily inactive campers in 
1973, compared to 1973. 

T!) tf .. , ' c: ^r' t . inwgp 1 .' pf_ camp ing is appar- 
ently changing for tlie better among all 




market segments except potential campers. 
Among temporarily inactive campers, the 
be 1 ief that _ camping is a more economical way 
of traveling and vacat ioning_was_mijch more 
prevalent In 1978 than" in 1973, Table 9. 
The discrepancy be tweeri potential campers 
nnc !_ c L 1 P St3 _ w ! 1 P_!\'1 v 9_ «?c tually camped sugges ts 
that an industry sponsored cost comparison 
could be a source of market growth. 



THE CAMPGROUND INDUSTRY - IS IT 
REACHING MATURITY? 



Gro wth In the pri va -te- ttmj-^ u b 1 i-c sectors 

_ __ The campground industry Was young ai w * 
exhibited rapid expansion during the 19K* ' 
In the Northeast region , private campgroi i.ws 
increased 800 percent between 1961 and. 1967 
and. . outnumbered, publ ic campgrounds by 4 to 
1 (Moeller 1971) . 



___Q u r?" e 0^lY » there t_ is no al l inclus ive in- 
ventory of. tent and trailer, campsites in. 
the _ U . S_; Inventories have been itinUe period- 
ically by the National Association of Con- 
servation Districts - the must recent ir. 
1974- Annual ly several commercial pub- 
lishing firms, monitor the Industry for in- 
clusion of public and private firms in 
their directories. However, many direc- 
tories attemptto maintain certain qual ity 
standards for the benefit of their _cl ientele . 
Hence, there is.no intent to include, all 
campgrounds. Also, in an industry which 
has been as dynamic as the campground in- 
dustry, it is ext remcly di f f icul t t o be 
aware of all firms entering and exiting. 

While there is rib agreement on the 
number of campgrounds and campsites nmong 
the various po tent ial sources of in format ion , 
there, is agreement that £he _ industry . growth 
rate has diminished in the late 1960's arid 
during the 1 970 ' s . Th the Northeast, the 
growth rate slowed to 12 percent per year 
between ]9& 1 .-nd 1971 (lieyins and others 
1974). Thi.^ s In part due to a conscious 
effort by p-i«"j Ic administrators to reduce 
the rate of campground expansion. 

Two commercir 1 1 sources indicate that . 
the number b f private campgr bands decreased 
by approximately , 'rcerit between 1973 
and 1 9 7f (Beviu^ and others 1979b) . There 
is a discrepancy on. pub lie sector data; one 
Source irid traces a 25 percent Increase, 
another a 27 percent decrease. 



Data from Federal resource. management 
agenc ies indicate a re 1 at ive 1 y stable supply 
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Table 7, — Percentage of camping market households with a positive imTige of camping, 
i 973- 1978 



Camping Market Household 

High and 

Temporarily Permanently medium 

Image - All Active Inactive inactive potent lal 

adscript ion 1973 1978 1973 1978 1973 1978 1.973 1978 1973 1978 



Knv i ronment : 



Interesting 


55*' 


57 


86 


88 


79 


77 


65 


56 


83 


74 


30 


34 


People, f fiend] y 


59 


59 


78 


79 


66 


75 


69 


59 


64 


57 


47 


45 


Ke I rosli i hg 


55 


47 


73 


71 


70 


68 


47 


41 


62 


5 8 


21 


26 


V ieasant 


52 


57 


81 


84 


73 


79 


63 


59 


81 


81 


27 


32 


Compos i f '.• 


52 


55 


80 


81 


- 72 


75 


61 


54 


72 


68 


31 


35 


>nd i t i mis : 


























Clean 


34 


34 


54 


52 


39 


36 


40 


30 


47 


49 


21 


21 


Safe 


43 


42 


64 


62 


60 


53 


45 


44 


45 


49 


30 


27 


Un crowded 


25 


26 


29 


34 


26 


30 


36 


25 


35 


26 


19 


21 


Inexpenci i ve 


37 


37 


50 


52 


44 


42 


41 


37 


40 


41 


28 


27 


Compos f to 


35 


35 


49 


50 


42 


40 


40 


35 


52 


51 


25 


25 


tract ion : 


























Easy 


35 


35 


56 


62 


47 


40 


36 


37 


50 


41 


21 


1 Q . 


Ft in 


40 


39 


62 


57 


56 


46 


45 


45 


57 


42 


23 


2 5 


Cunven lent 


27 


32 


47 


53 


40 


39 


31 


36 


35 


37 


15 


1 o 


Com for tab 1 e 


39 


39 


65 


67 


56 


49 


43 


43 


54 


39 


20 


:o 


Compos izQ 


35 


36 


58 


60 


50 


44 


39 


40 


59 


50 


20 


20 



Number of 

respondents 2,199 2,013 550 523 214 238 281 318 198 109 1,056 908 



In 1973, 55 percent of the b\S. public feltthat camping was interesting; that is, they assign- 
ed a 1 or 2 on a scale of 1 to 5 (1 being the most positive, 5 being the most negative). 

Source: KiPngc and Cole 1979. 



Low and 
zero 
potential 
1 973 1978 



situation , in Forest Service and Park Service 
camp grounds ariu a modest increase at Corps 
of Engineer ope i a tod facilities during the 
19 79 's (Bevins and others 1979b). 



Utilising the Various sources of infor- 
mation, it appears chat in 1978 we had approx- 
imately 7,000 public c T.pgrounds and 9,000 
privately operated enterprises. 

Tt is also important: to look at the 
trend Ln numbers of campsites. One source 
indicates an annual 20 percent increase 
nationally, in the number of private sites 
between 1967 and 1973, and a 12 percent in- 



crease in-piiblic -campsites (Bevins and 

others 1979b) . Growth slowed between 1973 
and 19 78 to a five percent increase in the 
private sector and less than one percent 
increase in the public sector, Figure 1. 

The trend is towards larger camp- 
grounds . Pr ivate campgrounds averaged 88 
sites in 1978, compared to only 28 sites in 
1967, a 215 percent . increase , Figure 2 . In 
a Northeast regional, study, private camp- 
grounds averaging fewer than 50 sites were 
much jess likely to be financially success- 
ful . than. 1 arger units (Bevins and others.. 
1974) . Pub! ic cn~- .i grounds exhibit a similar 




Table 8, — -Camper satisfaction or dissatisfaction with last camping Crip, 1973, 
and 1978, in percent 



Degree of satisfaction- 



Act ive 



1973 1978 



Overall trip : 



Temporarily 

inactive 
1973 1978 



Permanently 
inactive 



1973 



1978 



Gene rally 


sat isf led 


93 


93 


89 


91 


73 


78 


Generally 


dissatisfied 


4 


5 


8 


8 


16 


14 


Does not ; 


ipply to my camping style 


2 


1 


2 


1 


6 


4 



Campsite availability: 

ticnerally satisfied 78 78 

Generally dissatisfied 9 1.1 

Does not apply to my camping style 12 10 

Hookup availability: 

Generally satisfied. . 53 48 

Generally dissatisfied 5 8 

Does not apply to my camping style 38 A'.' 

Recreation facilities: 

Generally satisfied 73 72 

General ly dissatisfied 11 11 

Does not apply to my camping style 15 15 

Cleanliness and condition of campground I 

Generally satisfied 78 80 

Generally dissatisfied 12 9 

Does not apply to my camping style 9 11 

Level of camping fees: 

Generally satisfied _ 70 66 

Generally dissatisfied 9 11 

Does not an ply to my camping style 17 20 



75 


83 


63 


71 


12 


9 


13 


15 


11 


8 


18 


9 


54 


54 


39 


52 


7 


8 


7 


9 


33 


33 


40 


36 


71 


72 


55 


66 


12 


14 


14 


15 


15 


13 


24 


13 


76 


76 


65 


72 


13 


13 


15 


13 


9 


8 


15 


10 


70 


75 


54 


65 


8 


6 


5 


S 


16 


13 


25 


16 



a/ 

— Totals do not equal 100 percent in most cases because of nonresponses , 
Source : LaPage and Cole 19 79. 
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i'able 9. — Attitude toward the total cost— of camping compared with other ways 
of traveling .nd taking a vacation, 1973 and 1978, in percent]?/ 



Camping group More economical L^-s_^:onomical 





1973 


1978 


1973 


1978 










U.S. public 


43 




14 




Active 


66 


67 


13 


13 


Temporarily inactive 


51 


72 


18 


9 


Permanently Inact ive 


45 


49 


18 


19 


lligli-poctM.it ia 1 l.museho.l (Is . 


51 


40 


15 


5 


Med ium-potent 1,1 1 Itohsehol ds 


53 


47 


9 


13 


Lbw-pbterit Lai households 


36 


32 


16 


15 


Zero-potent ial households 


27 


24 


11 


16 



— Respondents were asked to visualize the total cost of camping as including taxes 
on equipment, campsite fees, extra tolls, insurance, and other equipment costs. 



rr To tats for each year do hOE equal 100 percent due to many respondents reporting 
"ho bpi'ilbii." 



Source: LaPage and Cole 1979. 




1967 1969 1971 1973 1975 1977 

YEAR 



Figure 1. --Public and .private developed campsites in the United States . WoodalJ. manage- 
ment has indicated that 197 7 private campsite numbers may be Tow because of changes 
in campground inventory procedures and hot because there were fewer private camp- 
grounds . 



Source: Bevins and others 1979b. 
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Figure 2 . —Average number of campsites per campground listed by Woodall Publishing Co., 

1967-1978- 



Source: Bevins and others 1979b. 



trend, mure than doubling from 31 sites in J 967 
to 6 7 in 1978 (Bevins and others 1979b). 



Private campgrounds have grown out of 
economic necessity and in some areas due to 
zoning regulations that prevented establish- 
ment of new campgrounds but allowed existing 
businesses _ to expand. Growth has not occurr- 
ed uniformly, throughout the U.S. There was 
over twice the resident population per 
campsite (333) in the Northeast region com- 
pared to the Western region (154) in 1977 
(Bevins and others 1979b). This ignores 
Interregional travel among campers,, but 
illustrates the disparity in available 
sites especially if energy concerns in- 
crease . 

Urowth in the private secEor was likely . 
stimulated by an additional trend which emerged 
during tl e 1.970* s - franchising, rfaiie the 
number of franchisers decreased from 27 in 
1970 to 6 in 1977 , f ranchised campgrounds 
grew to occupy an impressive market share 
(Oertle 1977). The 1976 Woodall *s Camp- 
ground Directory indicated that 12.! per- 



CehE of the private _ campgrounds were 
f ranchisees , providing 21 percent of 
the available private campsites. By 
comparison ^ this was oyer four times as 
many spaces as provided by .the National 
Park Service and National Recreation Areas 
combined . 

The franchisers stressed a package of 
services and amenities that couldn't be 
found in the public secEor and that would 
appeal to the 'destination type camper. 
Included in t lie service package by some of 
the chains was a nationwide reservations 
Service similar to that provided by motel 
chains . 



Pricing practices 

Fee structures in the private and public 
sectors are not always based oh the same 

management gon.is • Trad it lona j ly , public 

agency managers have adopted the philosophy 
that public c.'^pgrbuhds Bhflfitd.be only 
partial 1 y supported from rental fees . 
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Roceht studies in Oregon , Pennsylvania arid 
Rhode tsl md suggest tli it costs per site 
P*rT night exceed fees charged by up to 
$12.00 (LaPage 1978). A few .states, 
notably New Hampshire; Have directed state 
park managers to adjust feus upward to re- 
coyer full costs of development and oper- 
ation. This is the exception, however. A_ 
Northeast study found that between I960. atid 
1971 state park fees barely kept pace with 
increases in the prive levels with no allow- 
ance for increased development costs (Bond 
and others 3 9 73). 

Private campground owners have often 
criticized the public agencies as a source 
of unfair competition when less than full 
cost fees are charged . However, it appears 
that the private c tor has attempted to 
carve out a augment of the market not being 
served _by publ ic campgrounds , and adjusted 
their fees accordingly. By 1977, more 
than three-fourths of all sites at private 
campground, had electricity and water, 
while only one-fourth of public sites had 
electricity and only_one-tenth had water 
(Beviris arid others 1979b). 



An analysis of fees in the North- 
eastern states indicated that trailer 
site fees Ht private campgrounds were 43 
percent higher cliati public fees for sipilar 
sites in 1977 (Bevins nnr others 1979b). 
The basic fee was §4.60 at private camp- 
grounds, compared to $3.22 ac public camp- 
grounds. Both the private arid public 
sectors increased fees between 1973 and 
1977 with a slightly greater increase in 
the private sector (30 percent) compared, 
to the public sector (27 percent). Fee In- 
creases varied considerably among states in 
the region. There was no increase at 
Connect i cut * s public campgrounds but a 95 
percent increase occurred in New Jersey. 
Private fee increases ranged from 25 per- 
cent in Vermont to AO percent in New Jersey. 
The variation in trends noted suggests, that 
numerous forces were at work , including 
differing public policies concerning fees 
and variations in willingness to pay among 
. inper • . The highest fees were recorded 
in Delaware and New Jersey, two states 
near to major popular. ion centers with 
camping available to bceari beaches. 



Willingness to pay studies have indicat- 
ed that campers supported higher fees in both 
public arid private campgrounds, although 
acceptable increases in private campgrounds 
w.re approximately half the level at public 
campgrounds (Bevins and others 1979b) . This 
probably reflected the higher fees. aire icy 
being charged at private campgrounds. 
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Energy arid economic conditions 

The two Forest Service national sur- 
veys, conducted in 1973. and 1978, both 
attempted to learn of the Impact of the 
gasoline situation and/or economic condi- 
tions on camp Ing trips . Gasol Ine aya li- 
ability or. cost, together with the total 
arit iclpated trip cos t , were Irislgriif leant 
reasons given for either cancelling or 
shortening a planned camp ing trip A While 
shipments of recreational vehicles cited 
earlier appear to. be sensitive to economic 
conditions, the above results do riot suggest 
that camping participation has been affected. 



Participation in relation to industry 
capacity based on occupancy data 

One of the key indicators of the 
economic health of the hotel-motet in- 
dustry is percent occupancy . Similar 
stat is t ics should be benef ic ial to the 
campground Industry . For the first time , 
in 1978, the National Campground Owners! 
Assoc iatlbri coordinated a nationwide effort 
to monitor weekly occupancy data from a 

sample of campgrounds^ The effort was 

successful and was expanded _ from 94 camp- 
grounds in. 1978 to include 259 in 19 79. _ 
Consequently, two years of data are avail- 
able for the period from Memorial Day to 
Labor Day. 

Nationally, average daily occuparicy 
declined from 58 percent for the 1978 season 
to 47 percent l n _1979, representing a 19 
percent loss in business (LaPage and Cormier 
1979)., .White In prior Studies campers _said 
they had riot curtailed trips because of 
gasoline cost or availability, it appears 
that they were in f j uenced in j 97? . ..The 
dec 1 ine In occupancy was greatest in the 
Western region . Seasonal 1979 slumps 
appeared to cbiric Ide with the appearance 
o^.B 3 ? 0 !^ 6 shortages in California^ Like- 
wise a decline In occupancy in other regi as 
appeared. to be correlated with gasoline 
availability: 

Occupancy levels for both years were 
highest in the Northeast , followed closely 
by the Western regions . Levels were c ign- 
if icaritiy lower iri the North Central arid 
Southern regions . Because of greater 
driving distances in the West, there was 
a smaller proportion of weekend only camping 
of less variation between Weekday and. weekend 
occuparicy rates. Iri the Northeast, the 
sioliest of the four regions, higher occup- 
ancy rates overall and weekend peaking 
reflect lesser distances f rom population 




centers to tourist att ract tone. . Also, during 
1979, seasonal rentals ware up in ail regions 
except the West. 

While two years of data arc insufficient 
to establish a trendy nationwide i 14 per- 
cent decline In occupanc'-' between 1978 and 
.1979 was -rioted: . Cone inuea* monitoring will 
be useful to evaluate the impact of energy 
and economic considerations. 



SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Several nat ional and regional market 
surveys and industry sources were. utilized 
Lo establish trends in camper participa-. 
tibii. characteristics of campers, attitudes 
about camping, travel patterns and equip- 
ment preferences. Growth of the industry, 
both in terms of campgrounds and the number 
of campsites, was also examined together 
with pricing practices, energy impacts arid 
occupancy data. 

By . 1978, the number of inactive calipers 
nationwide outnumbered active Campers^ Per- 
sons from 27 percent of U.S. households had 
tried camping and dropped it ^ Furthermore t 
llii.-ic are. fewer potential campers as viewed 
by the public's image, of camping. Younger 
persons (less than 30) have become inactive 
i". a greater proportion than other age 
groups in the population. 

Camping still retains a favorable cost 
image as an economical means of traveling 
and vacat ioning among act Ive and inact ive 
campers, but to a lesser degree among 
potential campers. This .may indicate. a need 
for an industry sponsored cost comparison 
campaign to educate potentials. 

Camper satisfaction with the last, 

camping trip remained quite stable in the 

1970' s. A minor decline was rioted in 
satisfaction with fee levels. 

A noticeable s lowdown _ In the rate of. 
campground growth occurred during the. 1970' s. 
By the end of the decade, there were In- 
dications that the number campgrounds 
could even be declining. However, it was 
apparent that the number o I campsites con- 
tinued to increase , reflecting expansion 
of exist ing campgrounds into more econom- 
ically sized unirs. The number of camp- 
sites relative to population remained 
smallest in the Northeast region arid . 
largest in the Western region of tlifi U^S. 
By 1976 , f ranch ised campgrounds provided 
over 20 percent of private sector sites. 



Fees charged in the public sector often 
rep resented a management philosophy of recovery 
of less than full costs. Fee Increases were 
greater in the private sector during the 
1970's, perhaps but of economic necessity! 
Private campgrounds provided a greater share 
of utility hookups than the public sector. 

Prior to 1979 , there was rib Indication 
that energy availability or prices had been 
a deterrent to campers' planned trips. How- 
ever , occupancy data for 1979 compared to 1978 
clearly indicate a decline nationwide among 
a sample of reporting campgrounds. Declines 
in occupancy appear to be correlated with 
regional gasoline shortages. Occupancy levels 
were. highest In the Northeast for both years 
arid lower Iri the Southern arid North Central 
regions. There was more weekend peaking in 
the Northeast , .reflecting shorter driving 
d is tances and the least amount in the West 
because of greater distances ._ The _ quest Ion 
of energy prices arid availability looms as 
a major challenge to the industry in the 
1980's, particularly In view of a decline in 
the growth rate of the camping market. 
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TRENDS IN THh MARKET FOR 
PRIVATELY OWNED SEASONAL R El RE AT IONAI. MOUSING 

9 - - - 

Riclir.rd [.. Ragatz;~ Ph.D. 



Al>« t rac c . the; iiiarkeC for privately owned seasonal 
rec roa t iona 1 propcrt ies ; such as _ vac at ion homes , roc rea- 
tionai lots, and resort condominiums lias encountered many 
peaks and declines during the past 15 years. While demand 
iur traditional types of recreational property has recently 

Ji? n ..9f.r ^ UL> C9 ipfi^Cion and lack of financing,, other, 
alternatives such as. resort timesharing are again beginning 
to s'. fmulato the markets 



INTRODUCTION 

Since the late t960's this nation has 
'\!\™ivrc\!l__ti grea t prol i ferat ion in the supply 
of am! demand for privately owned _ property _ for 
seasona 1-recreat ional purposes: Included in 
this market ire the thri ■ trad i clonal commodi- 
ties ot v ie n t llti n: ior, I lots, single family 

t :* , ^' 1 ^ , J y*. 11 :* 1 ^ A on homes , and resort condominiums 
and mote* recent innovative commodities such as 
timeshare iiiiiEs, lots" sold as camping .arid recre- 
ational vehicle sites, and undivided interests. 

WMle the market has gone through series 
of peaks and declines in the. 1970*s, recent 
i vents, i iiil (rate interest is being created anew 
bv both producers and consumers. New products 
are being created and it appears Che market 
V.l .{ A conC - 1 nuo to he part of t lie 1 i f es t y 1 e of 
mai i >' Ame r i can s . 

It is est I matal that somewhere between 12 
aiuJ ' -?.. n, A A } 1 on - rec r .^ n c i 1 lots and a hou t 3 , 5 ■ 
^'.i.iM^n vacation homes currently exist in this 
country.. The market for vacation lioiiies is 
or I eh Cod toward a user product as owners pur- 
chase these secondary shelters to enjoy during 
weekends ami _yacat ion periods throMghojt the 
vear. The larger market for recreational lots 

'Pape r presented at the \ it iona 1 Outdoor 
Recreation trends Symposium, Durham NM , April 
20- J j , 19Su. 

■t - - - - - - 

"KUVird |.. 0 Kigitz i'-. President, Richard 
I. I i it- Associates, inc, , Consultants in 
v i lr ' 5 c i' )n Housing and Recreational Communities 
and Professor of Urban. .and Regional Planning, 
I livers icy of 0rej;6ni Eugene, Oregon. 



is more complex. iu nature, being created by 
two major causal factors. The first relates 
to those persons who buy such lots for the 
immediate or future siting of a vacation home 
The second. relates to those persons who. bnv 
such lots for specula t ive purposes in t he 
hopes of realizing equity appreciation on 
their ir vested capital. 

TRENDS IN MARKET FOR RECREATIONAL PROPERTIES 



Early I H-frt-o-r- y 

Tri order to set the market fbr seasonal-. 
recreational properties in proper perspective 
it Is useful to back up and describe how this 
phenomenon has evolved in recent years. 

Seasonal beciipaiicy bi land and housing 
can be traced through the history of the 
Unlt^ States . During the. early colonial 
period, the land-holding aristocracy _ in the 
South frequently maintained their primary 
residence oh the pl:ih tat ion , but owned second 
arid third homes in other communit ies or areas 
that prov ided recreational amenities. Th i s 
multiple home ownership pattern existed. in 
the Northern states, where wealthy famil*-^ 
are known to have owned .additional homes for 
recreation before the Rcvol Lit ionarv War 
(Kenton .1965) . 



During the late 19th . and. early 20th. . 
centuries , peaks in vacation home ownership 
corresponded with periods of affluence and . 
improvements in t ranspor ta t ion. Such occu- 
pancy, patderns influenced the development of 
traditional recreational areas such as Newport 
Beach, Palfii Heach; the Adirondack Mountains, 
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.iiul the* mountains of N'brEli arid South Carolina 
and Virginia. 

Many factors have contributed to a ._tre- 
itiotidtiiis expansion of the market for recrun- 
tioiiil properties duriiig the past 2 decades. 
Although popular for generations, lack of 
both publicity and low-cost production methods 
.seemed to maintain the t radi t lonal associat Ion 
between EH Is type of proper ty . aad affluence. 
Kmw marketing programs were directed at . 
miiiuMe- income families until the early I960 1 si 

Historically, there IjaVC been 2 basic 
t*--p,»:s of rbcreaS lonal land development occur- 
Hiii: in this country. One was simply the 
.si it tend lot found in i rather secluded area 
lint too. f fir frj>m a city. T^vorite spotf were 
around lakes; Ui mountains, and or. the sea- 
slioii'. typically purchase of Ehe tot Was 
made froiii an hull vidua! farmer or rancher 
v.Im wis ,il link off mi ginally productive or 
iii ui prod-act i ve land., hots were usually small, 
density frequently high, with very, few if 
any, public facilities being provided. Houses 
constructed on Ehoso lots often were small 
and. usually were not built for permanent 
living quarters, e.g. • the hunting cabin, in 
the Maine woods or the lake cbEEnge In Elie 
Ad i *-on<tacks L ScatL'.-red let development is 
st il I occurring today, but the mass markoE 
lias shifted to. a more organized typo nf sales 
promotion arid larid development. 

A second type of hi^toi leal development 
was a series of platted lots in e cenically 
attractive areas. Again, lots were small 
(iirtiial ly at urban densities) and public, facil- 
ities and services were mln lmal . I'br the mbsE 
parr, locations were close to existing meErb- 
pol.it. in areas In an attempt ..to tap the mass 
market; Many of these areas have evolved to 
the point where, today, Ehey are com~mun~ir.ii> 5 
of primary residences. Typical examples aire 
found on Cape Cod, the Jersey Shore, and St. 
Petersburg; Florida. 

Recrea tional land projects 

During the late 1950' s _s.nd_early lS60's 
mass merchandising of recreational land began. 
As noted by one researcher (Borlingame 1973): 

Deva lope rs found that they could 
sell land by direct mail like soap. 
All that was requ'red was to tie up 
the land by Ehe purchase of options, 
make some minimal improvements, hire 
a sales force, launch an advertising 
Campaign , and start selling. _Many 
developers got rich on down payments 
alone. At fir^E developers were, 
selling; retirement lots; later they 
switched from a retirement to an 
invesEment pitch, and the reai abuses 



began. By. 1970, this land merchan- 
dising business had become a gigantic 
industry tie 1 ling between four arid five 
million dollars worth of iuts annually. 

Probably nothing harmed the land develop- 
ment industry arid created as riegaEive an image 
in Ehe public's eye as did these land merchan- 
dising projects. Land was prematurely subdi- 
vided, few amenities or services were provided 
promises often Were broken, consumers. have _ 
been frequently dissatisfied, arid buildbuE has 
rema ined exEremely low. 

The vacation. home "subdivision" began. to 
occur in the mid-1960' s arid has beeri described 
as follows (Burlingame 1973) : 

Here, land, is marketed more to- 
ward a user market within a certain 
distance 6F metropolitan areas. Often 
some recreational amenities were built 
such as man-made lakes, swimming pools, 
golf courses, etc. The general phil- 
osophy of developers was to construct 
Ehe beginnings of a real cbmmunlEy by 
making, general s iEe improvement: s , con- 
structing. some housing, and providing 
sortie developed recreational amenities^ 
Howe ver, the business was still brie of 
merchandising land. Every major metro- 
politan area in the United States has 
at least a few and often as many as 20 
or more secbrid-hbme communities riearby. 
this market was essentially a user 
markeE aimed aE people who actually 
intended to use the property for leisure 
Eime pursuits, as opposed to those 
interested merely iri speculative land 
investment . 

The vacaEion home subdivision has a great 
range of quality as a large number of both 
good a nd poor p rb j ec t s ex 1st t hr oughou t E he 
count ry . 

KecreaE lorial communiEles 

A developmenE frequenEly referred Eo as 
a recreational "community" began Eo occur in 
Ehe late._1960's as is described as (Burlin- 
game 1973): 



While developers are sLill 
making most of their money off of 
land sales, their, time frame is. 
greatly extended (5 Eb 20 years) 
and their plans for extensive devel- 
opment often include the construc- 
tion of housing. The market is 
predominant! y a user. market of home 
buyers , rather Elian lot bbyef s . These 
developments are high amenity projects 
with developed rec r eat ional f ac il it ies 
such as golf courses, marinas, «=ki 



slopes; and so on; FfbriE Oriel invest- 
ments in rebreat iorial amenities" and 
- iii »upr* a t ^Jil iil v ir<. li iuh md the 
companies cither building nr.finaiu:- 
iiig such project s . are generally large 
corpora te ciitbrp rises". 



The ..market : _ group is .high income 
and . of ten . can afford tc fly into 
their project from some considerable 
distance rattier than get to their 
propi-rtv via auto. Speculative 
investment still uccurs; although 
often in housing rather Chan just 
land alb.ie. These projects exli ib i t 
tlu j_, i c at*, st likelihood of financial 
success in terms of estabi [siting a 
last in}', and viahle coimminity or 
real worth; 



I'sua j I v limited only to the very affluent 
consumer, common i ty- type projects arc fairly 
complete in almost every public service and 
facility aspect, in addition to offering a 
wide v it u tv ci i recreational mien 1 1 ics Many 
are advert ised as "new towns," and while 
nsnal ly. h igh in quality, they frequently st 11 
do hot Have Che coiuplete irif rasE rucEiire 
associated with a well developed urban 
lmiv i ronment , 

Kesiurt condom in iunis 

Resort condominiums started to become 
j )0 L H1 i ; _ ir _ the lato 1960's. .When compared 
with total acres devoted to recreational land 
use and the t< " A l number of vacation home 
units, tlie re; mdominium market is still 

relatively sm.V Jowever, in many parts of 
tlie country, (e ■ » hake i'ahoe, the Florida 
coast; the Car jbbean ; . and Hawaii) they have 
become exEremely popular; For tlie most peart, 
resort condominiums are found as part of a 
vacation home community-type of development, 
alone, with sinul e- fam i 1 y detached vacation 
hemes and individually owned recreational 
lots, though some Have developed apart from 
these areas. 

^ * n 2Vj^ba_r I n g 

Other opportunities in r cereal: ibria 1 land 
also have become avail able to tlie consumer in 
.tbv*_pa s t. j[ cw .years including properties of 
shared ownership, rt.now is possible to buy 
a. portion of a recr eat ifift.it shelter rather 
than tlie entire unit. Called "timesharing," 
this concept allows purchases to be made 
not only for units of space but also for 
units of time. Thus; a. consumer can pay 1/52 
of Clie total Selling price of a condominium 
tin it a:id be entitled to its use for i week 
:. 1 !*_ l :i 10 y L ' a r-__ ..This approach opens up the 
market to more persons of course since, entry 
cost is considerably lower than for bEHer 



types of recreational real estate. 

The. t imoshare concept is. described in 
more _ do tai 1. as follows ( Am i e f i c a ri L a rid 
Pevblbpriierit Association 1978): 

Timesharing is a way for you 
to use or own resort accommoda t ions 
wlieri you want them, arid forget about 
them when you don't. the term "time- 
sharing" is pure American — borrowed 
from the.computer industry; but the 
concept is European — arid more than 
a debacle bid. 

Thousands o f _ Frenchmen , Germans, 
Italians, arid _ Erigl ishmeri vacation iri 
their places iri the Alps, or along 
the Modi ter ranean coast for a week, 
two weeks, or more each year, then 
return. home comfortable in the know- 
ledge that wheri.Ehey come again next 
t inie, their condominiums , hotel units 
or villas will be clean, well _cared 
for and ready for them to move into. 
Each owns the right. to exclusive use 
of ariythirig from 300 square Foot 
efficiency apartment to a. luxury 
Vl a __f 9T ^.c^rtain period of .time 
each year, for anywhere from 20 to 
50 years; 

In the early 1970's, two things 
combined to open the gates in the 
United States to this European. . 
iriiinigrariE E lmeshar irig : Condominiums 
For sale at major resort areas 
threatened to become so expensive 
as to preclude purchase by any 
except the well heeled; Americans 
began to realize that brie did riot 
have to own a condominium or other 
iodging. to _be able to depend. on 
having it available to use when 
they Wanted it — just what the 
Europeans, who had long been limited 
in their real estate purchaser bv 
scarcity and high cost, had known 
for years. 

Iri this realization lies the 
cent ra 1 elemen t o f the resort t imo- 
share: it is a means for the 
guaranteed use of fesorE acebnimo- 
claEfbris arid facilities arid not an 
investment in real estate. 

Types of timesharing fall into 
two broad categories: 

Where you may buy an owner- 
ship interest in real estate 
(l'.iq building arid common area) 

Where you may buy a right to 
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use the L .lying .space for a spec- 
i I i I'd number of years but you tin 
not have an owner sh 1 p i nt crest 
Mi real estiiLe 



...A s .«! J- i niv'sl re' owner, yon would 
genera I I v do I ree Lo. sub 1 ease or 
allow !i it-mls or family Co use your 
timosharc in your absence. Or you 
l in t r iik i] ,hc informally, or forir;- 
aj 1 y t in ou trading networks or 
exchang*. : ; ograms. 

Kxeharige programs are attrac- 
tive for many reasons. Especially 
popular are the external exchange 
services, wh i ch .of for maximum, 
flexibility; arid variety of choices, 
plus tlu help oT m opi r it i ny sir- 
vice in making arrangements. 

As p. u( of aii exchange program, 
without selling, your tiniesliare, you 
may spend time? in various kinds of 
resorts from the seashore to the 
mountains to foreign. count r ies . 
You could, conceivably, go to a 
new place each year. 

Pnd i v ided inter est 

Another recent concept being employed in 
the recreational property industry is undi- 
vided interest which refers to a system of 
conveying, usufructuary _ rights wherein all 
members share equally in tlie use and owner- 
ship of the entire property. 



Closely related to timesharing, the use 
of i.^d i v ided interest as a means ofdivid- 
i iv r ro :c"rtv on i sh ire- uid-sh ire-n I ike bi-;Ls 
:s not a new phenomenon. It has been util- 
ized in intentional comrnun It ies, collective 
ag r i en 1 tore endeavors , hunt lug and ski groups, 
and as a. .common basis, far partnership arrange- 
ments. Whit is new, however, is the ipplica- 
t i on of this form of ownership to the develop- 
ment and mar ke t ing of 1 a rge-sen I e re c r ea t ion 
properties. Pn f o rt una tel y , the newness :_md__ 
uniqueness of Che Concept makes It practically 
impassible to undertake a productive analysis 
oi" tlie state-of-the-art. Several undlvldecl 
interest projects directed to .the RV camper 
were initiated in the early 1970' s. For tlie 
m ) .1 p irt Liu v were nnnucctssf ul due to in 
economic recession, gasoline shortage, and 

P. , ." nn n!. ) \)l ?) k - ; uf. . £hv t:o " nt - During 

the past two years; several sue... .'rojeets 

li.ive beeii attempted with varying degrees of 
■ tire ess . 



The main difference between timesharing 
ai.ul undivided interest is : hat in tlie latter 
al teih.il ivt , the hiiyer lias unlimited access 
to the r /rt itiitml property (whether it tie 



actual she Iter. or a. campsite) while the former 
alternative only allows access during a 
specific time period. Also, undivided inter- 
est always gives the consumer shared ownership 
of tlie whole (land and improvements) while the 
opportunity of ownership may or may not be 
a'ppl led Co timesharing. 

An example of a recent undivided interest 
project is being implemented in Idaho. More, 
500 buyers will share equally in the ownership 
of a 4,000 acre ranch, cattle, ah extensive 
set of recreat ional amenit ies, and 40 duster 
housing un its. For $40 , 000 ap leee they re- 
ceive l/ r )00 ownership in. addition to unlimited 
access to tlie housing units throughout tlie 
year, on a f i rst'-comc-f irst-.scrved b i i 

Summary o f market trends 

As iiulicated by the wide variety of pro- 
ducts brought auto the recreational land 
market In the late l_960's and early 19 7p ! s, 
ft once appeared t.hnt the. demand for sneh__ 
items wiiH almost i n -:a t i lb le Between 1967 
arid 1973, millions of properties were created 
and purchased. 



However, in late 1973 tlie market for 
recreational, properties encountered a plethora 
of problems and went into a severe downturn 
f or s ?V c raj years. Causes included such items 
as extensive negative publicity about Consumer 
ripoff. a national economic reces.sioii arid tlie 
tightening of financial resources, the energy 
crisis, environmental concerns, and a mass of 
nt -! w _.P l jh i lc rcgu lat ions imposed upon the. 
private land development process. 

During about the middle of 1976, the* 
market began to again bee ore more active due 
to : 

1 ~. more d iscrc t ioriri ry income ; 

2. more faith on tlie part of the buyer 
that the many new consumer and envir- 
onmental regulations assured a safer 
anil more usable product ; 

2. availability of additional alterna- 
t ! v S*-*?_ s y9 n . ;1S timesharing and und ivid- 
ed interest; and 

4; traditional motivational factors such 
as status, faniiWsm, desire to parti- 
c i pate in outdoor r^crea t i on , (Ies ire 
for ownership of real property, the. 
frontier f.intasy with open space arid 
scenic areas, desire to escape urban 
d i s amen i t ies , opportunity for equity 
appreciation, and a variety of other 
reasons. 

While demand for privately owned recrea- 
tional properties (c ~pc< i :i l lv v;u nit lots) 
may never again reach comparable proport. ions, 
as (itiring tlie 1967 to 19/ i period, the market 
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will 'o-.i *«!•;. iitiiv alwav;i exist in (Lis 

. .Mint ' ■ ' < i , :,- \\ 
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roioi-.ijn 


256 


399, G79 


190,9 29 


Coi.itii'oi i i-i i t 


r ) 


2 7 /»7 


2,079 


!>ol aware 


34 


3, Of) 7 


7,34 0 


Kin,; jda 




1 , » f),0f>5 


I; 716; 898 


irri) iv, i.i 




30, 862 


32,859 


Mm ho 


4 7 


10,175 


9, 192 


I I 1 inois 


ii 


1 2 , 6 r ) 7 


37, '5 


H.ium i i 


37 


26, 66 H 


27,. ,52 


I nil i.in.i 


43 


16, I 


32,51 5 


JoUVl 


20 


S,429 


12,357 


Kansas 


1H 


7, : 3'« 


I 6 r I 3 H 


Ki-iitui kv 




1 1 , '«9J 


2 3,680 


I.ou i s i.m.i 


i j 


.10, »5l 


1 1,811 


Mtlin : 




1 0, H2 T 


10.814 


Marv I .iii.l 




1 2, 992 


2 3, 680 


M iss.i.-liii-i.-t t s 


30 


S,2.'*y 


1 1 > 5'- • 


M i on i '.Mil 


86 


4i , U i 


: i , f)9'J 


M in Mo sot i 


1 7 


9,6 3^ 


1 1 , 9 78 


>} i ss i ss i p|. i 


5 r i 


28, Y', 2 


52,067 


M i '-six if i 


1 1 1 


3 3, ••• 


6 j , 02 5 


Mont niia 


) •) 


r ),89 6 


L 726 


:;,hr.isk;> 


/ 


? 69 3 


7; 21 8 



Tablo 1 .--(Cone iniu-il) 






SL.iLi- 


P ro j oo t s 


Acres 




Nov.ui ,i 


39 


70 V2 7 


.'. r - \ 'Ui 
■J t J J V 


Now Ihntipsh i ri' 


5 3 


14 7 56 


1 u , / n't 


Nl'W Jin-.St'V 


1 6 


5 295 


1 Z , U ) I 


Now Mi'.x i oi 


94 


390 j 08 


422 4 77 


Now York 


i7 


ij j 


1 / , L 


No rt Ii C'nro 1 i n.i 


i 33 


69,409 


87,301 


( 11 1 | o 


4f) 


1 5,652 


39; 359 


Okl.iliohia 


1 \ 


3,983 


8 603 


i)ri')»iiii 


79 


50,639 




iVtmsy i v.iii i.i 


|(,6 


1 1 3, 1 35 


157,680 


South ("nro ! 3 n<i 


4 4 


I8;646 


20,855 


Souf ii Ihikof .« 


3 


167 


198 


Toiiiiossoo 


6 3 


30,9 56 


59,701 


[ox 1 


5 L0 


2^9,679 


531 ,465 


Ot.-ih 


72 


32,031 


28,329 


Vormont 


26 


12 ,250 


8,319 


V i r^, i ii fn 


1 1 1 


61 ,871 


93,072 


W;i sli i n^ ton 


i 1 7 


4i ,«?.; 


51,924 


Wos t V i rs; i n i .i 


23 


.4,9.;.' 


15,788 


W i soons t n 


64 


29,806 


23,284 


Wyoni i hi» 


L6 


3,35/ 


3,070 


Source: U.S. hop 


a r Lmon L of lit) us j r\\\ anil 


Urban 


|)ovo I opmen ti Of f loo 


of rn.tersC.iCG 


hand S.-i 1 


es Rep, i sE rat ion , Washington, 


D C I ny. 


LiHl lshed mate rial ohta iuod 


from the 


off ice . 






F E is f btiritl 


that a very 


si)»nificant con- 


oohtratibn of projects occur 


^: a sma 1 1 


number of states 


Almost 1 / 


■ ! per 


cent) 


l)t ^ * 388 pro jocts are ]■ 


: i ed . on 


Lv 



4 states . (Florida , Texa s, . Ar ; ; j 

CM' I rr o rii la) . (^ve r 1 /4 ( 26 . h arc 
lot in Florid i and Texas •; 

. Table 1 also provides information oil Clio 
d ts t r ihtic.ioh .of lots and acres in these pro- 
ject,-: The 6 states of Iloridi, New Mexico, 
Ar i/on; I xis. Colorado, md Cnlifornia 
con t a lis H.7 percent of all the. acres aha' 
73.: pore nt of Ml 1 the lots; In absolute 
figures, we find that In these 6 states alone, 
about j j in 1 1 ion aire* md 3 5 million Jot:- 
l!!!>.^V.!?^ l .'!)..v ;uo( 'ividecl In tho past 1.0 years for 
rec* eat Loual use. 

UTien ana 1 y;: in>; the location of recrea- 
tional 1 and project* reU. cured with C11SF on 
a count y-liy-county basis, it is fofind Eliat 
1,310 counties have such pri'jii ts". This 
fU'iLseiU ibout 1/3 if ill t* ountits 
(3.11 in the United Stat.es. 

Some 682 counties contain either: (P 5 
or tnorf i c ere u i > i 1 land pro j t ct - rcgi&t^-ed 
v i LI 0 t.sk, t ) 1 ,000 or more lots in such 
pro ject md '( r (3) 1,000 or more acres in 
¥5ycji piojeec-. > st noticeable locaCi/>hs rhr 
recreat ioi.iai subti ivi s f oil actrvity are counties 
oftliOr: ( 1 ) ainni; tho. niajor coast 1 ines 
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(Pacific; Atlantic; (iulf., and Creat 1 ;ik L -.s) ; 
(Jj in minim a i h iuiigis (INu'orios; Ozark:*:; 
R/nku , ( 1,1 uh i, and siur is) 1 (J) throu^h- 
onl t.he soul iiwestern siaie:, 1 1 <| _ C'o 1 o r aci n » J'Cah, 
Niw MfS-ivu, Arizona;. ami Texas; (4) f?i tradi- 
tion il rn ri u Um-jrUntiil sE:iEi!s iU h -is 
iii>i* iii.i, Vermont, New Hampshire, California, 
ill., ami (S) .surrounding iu jor metropol itnn 
areas ami containing some type of natural 
ioc real ioual atiieh i Ey : 

% hi It tht' preci d I n iii-LUs.ion ind it ltcs 
thai 1 1 1 1 1 1 it i -lid I I ami A /t 1 optntnt was very 
r.r/ipint between 19f>8 am] 1 c > 7 7 as measured. . by., 
tiii iiirgc number b p.oj'cts f i 1 od ..wi cli _0I LSI? , 
if iii i :;t iinatfr! that* ps only 2/3 of all 

ii a n it ion il I ami ? Mi i on> in the count rv 
--••taa.lv have bee.- rcj ' s" ered . if these non- 
•iai'i i ii pro j Gets, were included; the totals 
'. probably he 1 close- Lb 6,000 projects; 
!.S .»iiiion jots, and 6 million acres. 



It \ > so ' s known that on ly a port ion of 
all rccreatl ', bts are found in subdivided 
recreational I i pro jc l t Many more ire 
found as scattered lots sold off by individual 
laud owners during the past many decades. 

A national opinion survey lv* Opinion 
k si u i ii I f-a por.it ion - riinccton 0 New Jersey, 
l oiiu i Lh.-t ^.5 percent of all households in 
:97 3 owned ; recreational lot.. Hi. absolute 
terms, tills represents some 5:4 million lots. 
It is aiiposi.iblc to accurately est rite the 
total number of both sold and unsold recrea- 
tional lots. However, some surveys indicate 
chat only between i/3_and .1/2 of all suo- 
.iiviika r. ■* i cit ioaal lots have been sold If 
in is Is true, it would nean that somewhere 
bet ween 12 and 15 mil 1 ton rec rc it ^ena 1 lot s 
currently exist in this country, winch is 
pr- '*nbly a conservative estimate. 

Va c «' i t i f,-n- -hornet 



For vacation homes,, the most reliable 
figures oh existing stock are available I rem 
the 1970 United States Census of V fusing; 
Frequent est i.r. it's i ve been madf by other 
researchers , but they represent c , p.ly fragmen- 
tary, educated guesses. Unfortunately, not 
even the Census has provided a we: T-de fined 
count of vacation horues. 

.Within the.. /fist array of information from 
the Census are 2 sets. of data that relate 
directly to vr -it ion hous ing. Lite ilr^: 
is c »nceri.ad vi » h the ■■a>:^itioh horn's them- 
,ol- t s ,— ' The second set is concerned with the 
mi trine f of hnQsel-oids which own vacation 
homes;—' Thus, : _hc second sc i or data shows 
numbers of households (i.e., families), wh i 1 2 
tlie t irsc set shows a physical count of lous- 
ing units- 



In Looking. at the two Censuses, we find 
Chat the count f or . the physical, uni ts them- 
selves i.s only 2;i43;434 (tKS; Bureau of the 
Ceiisus 1972). On the other hnrid, the count 
of iiquseiioj ds owning vacation tiotncs is 
2,889,771 (US. Bureau of the Census 1972). 
It is the author's opinion Chat the Latter 
number more closely approximated the true 
extent o* the c\ i - t ing market in this country 
as of 19^0 since it compares favorably with 
previous estimates from.. other _ surveys , in- 
cluding: CI) i;897;882 "Vacation" Homes_from 
tiit I960 Ccn rus of Housing; (2) 2,350,000 
he beholds owning "second" homes from a L964 
Michigan. Survey Research Center Study (Lan- 
sing 1964); and (3) 2,970,000 households 

owning "vacation" Homes from an American 

Telephone and Telegraph Company Study in 1965. 
it..nssuming jti approximate increase of 
150,000 new homes during the past few years, 
it appears the total standing stock of 
vacation homes in the United States is now 
about 3. f) mill ion. This woul d mean that 
slightly over 5 percent of all households own 
a vacation home, and that this type of unit, 
accounts for slightly less than 5 percent of 
the total housing stock. 

As shown, in Table 2, oyer 50 percent of 
the vat: .it ion homes at 0 found in Lilly 10 
states, wiM: almost L/3 being in t,,e five 
states of ie^cVo, Michigan, New York, Wiscon- 
sin, and California. . Fcr the most part 3 
states with large numbers of vacation homes 
have some major creation i 1 i . u i.t ies , con- 
tni ■ or are in close proximity to estab 1 . ished 
me ) -politan are;s, or arc verv large in area. 

Tab.le 2. — Distribution of Vacation Homes, 
By State, I'^'a 



Percent 
of Total 



Percent Vacation 



Str.ie 


Total 
Housing 
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Vaca t ion 
tt Cmes - J 


of Tt a 
Housing 
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{% of 
2,143,4! 




68,418,094 


2,143,434 


3. 


1 


100.0 


TX 


1,120,219 


32,663 


. 


9 


1.5 


AK 


88,428 


' , ,05 


7. 


6 


.3 


AZ 


584,116 


1« ,380 


2. 


8 


.8 


AR 


675,59? 


27 ">58 


4. 


1 


1.3 


CA 


6,994,533 


96,631- 




4 


4.5 


CO 


757,053 


35,467 


4 . 


/ 


1.7 


CT 


980,849 


15i?25 


1. 


6 


. 7 


DE 


180,212 


8,i34 


4. 


5 


.4 


Fly 


:, 526,536 


'»1,735 


1. 


7 


2.0 


CA 


L, 471, 132 


-3,683 


2. 


3 


1.6 


HI 


216 }66 


.3,053 


1 . 


A 


. 1 


ID 


244,681. 


15i335 


6. 


3 


.7 


IL 


3,701 ,866 


38,722 


1. 


1 


i:8 



i ~$ JL 
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ni Ti.t.ii 
I '. r. i'IU . V.ii .U 1 oii 
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housing 


V ii*ui i on 


iii f ('.■' of 


S t 


.' t fn i t s 


iinnit s V 


l'n ; i • ^,143,4 


1 


i ; 7 <o,o?o 


45, 107 




2:«, 2:1 




9 »8 , ^fiii 


2 9,1 9 2 


i . 1 1.4 


KS 


/'» i ,02.' 


2 0, / 2 o 


? .6 i . 0 




! .O04 Vl 


J \ . J 32 


3.1 1.6 


LA 


! , I 50 ,11! 


30,83 J 


2.7 1 ; 4 




J*) 7 ; r,o 


7 3 , 552 


18.5 3.4 




i ,248", ,'47 


28,0 j 4 


2.2 1.3 


MA 


1 , K'iii, i | 9 


5 1 , 7 4 (> 


2. 7 2.4 


MI 


2 , 9 > * , 4 "> i. 


1 HH;8f)'j 


0.4 8.8 


mn 


i oh: 1 


8 3,8 ^5 


I ') .6 5.9 


MS 


rV»^ , 1 hS 


28, .US 4 


4.1 1.3 


>'ji ' 


i ''.i.Aiv 


f) i , i 30 


3.8 3.0 


MT 


24^ , M.i 5 


1*:, 225 


6.0 8 


\i. 


5 1 ^ ; t> I > 


18, 521 


3:o : 9 


NV 


1 7 2, 5 58 


4,277 


2.5 .2 


N i ' 


2 HO, 97)2 


4 >,90S 


i: - r 2.1 


v r 


2 , 38 7 , 5 i5 


b\J i 'J 


2 .6 2 . 9 


,i>j 


325,7 13 


. 14, 527 


h . 5 _ ; 7 


NY 


f>,298, JMS 


181 , 1 38 


2." 8.5 


N't: 


1 ,o"4 j ,||| 


r >c>,8i i 


.» . 3.1 




.* 5f», 2 2 2 


1 4 , 30 1 


'i .7 




i :,l'>.i. 


4 7,9 if) 


i . 4 2.2 


OK 


'.'2 5,2 38 


27 , 7 58 


3:< 1.3 




744 ,002 


20,94 0 


2.8 1.0 


PA 


i, 924, 503 


92,81 j 


2.4 4.3 


ki 


317,193 


9,974 


M .5 


sc 


812, 148 




4.5 1.2 


SI) 


2 5 ; ! 8 } 


1 5,000 


6.7 .1 


TN 


1 , 3(K\ 18 j 


32,680 


2.5 1,5 


TX 


. .82 5 ,29 • 


130,580 


6.1 


r i 


jl 5, / 14 


'/ ,979 


.2 . 4 


\:i 




27,291 


16:5 1 : - 1 


VA 


i ;/.92;h8/ 


4 6, 52 5 


3.1 2.2 


»s 


1,220,447 


4 5,010 


3.7 2.1 


wv 


597,2^6 


26,230 


4.4 1.2 


W.i 


1 ,4 72,2 5/ 


100, 336 


6.8 4.7 


WY 
.; / 


1 lf>, 323 


5, / 1 1 


u : 9 : 3 


- "Vacation Home's". 


: i r en u m e r a t e d b y c o m b I n i n g 




e United States 


Bureau of 


the Census 




: egorK , _ "Kural 


Fuasoiiat 


VaOnHt" and 




tliur Kara] Vaeahf , " This 


cbmbiria t ibri 




i ea My inv\ udes 


housing i 


units which are 



Jn tended for occupancy during only certain 
seasons of th" year 



L?buri:e: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of tlie Census, U.S. flcnsug of Hous - 
ing, 1,70, Detailed Hou sing Charac— 
U-r Lsts", (Washington, D.C. U:S._ 
^ovi-riimeht Printing Office, 1972), 
Final Report HC ( 1 ) -B 1 - 52 , Table 32. 



At the other end of the ypt-c trim art 18 
ft I a t es wii i eii coin a i n 1 ess than j 0 pu rcent of 
Liu* tot a 1 v a cation, bom e s . . I-'o r the. tn< >s c part, 
tiieso ari- i- it her: (I) isolated in local lori or 
vi i'v sr n st I > 1 pu I H i (1 (c y Mont m i , U\ dio, 

* ..Wy*? n !.U?8 »... L ' 1 c ;). i ( r ) vo i d of many out- 
dooi* rue real ional amenities, (e.^., Kansas, 
Nebraska; Nevada, et<:;); (3) siiuij 1 iii land 
area arid highly urbanized (e.g., Connect i cut , 
Rhode 1 a \ and , Dc " aware- , etc . ) . 

Al I .of the top .20 status contain some 
oiit stand i iig attrnetibns important for the 
Uu it ion ot v Kit ion homcH Onlv Missouri md 
Colorado do not have frontage on an ocvau, tile 
(Jul f of Mexi eo , or tliu . Croat hakes . Ki glit 
Have mountains to p r b v i d C> ye.ir-rbuhd i* u e r e a - 
tibri, and most Have a good climate. Also, al i 
top 20 states ire located fairly cIosl to 
largu metropol itan areas. When combining 
these factors, it becomes apparent Eha. popu- 
lation density is riot the only location deter- 
minant. Of Loursc, min\ of the same anenitics 
w li i o i i .t.'i i_ct vacat ion home buyers also 
attr.ti .■ermanent . rus i dents. When considering 
this f u t, it is lriterLslin^ ri note that moi-.t 
of thr 20 «i rat en In tlie absolute ranking 

u rc 1 1 . ^ns id err- uorc in tot il papula- 
tion v e. i, oJ ;i ;J 1970 than did the lower 
30 !•■ 



•Jicr wa> * j analyzing the distribution 
°f .vacat ion homes >s to calcul te the pe*-- ai- 
tage of total hous ing. uni ts comjr ised_ of 
vacat ion bbiiies in each state : Iri 1 obk irig at 

relative comparisons between vacation 
hones total h nixing unit ; in Tabic 2, it 

Is notud that only 3.1 percent of all housing 
units.in the Un 1 1 < •! Sta t e 0 are classified fii 
tlie 1970 Census as "vacation homes i" 



On an ind iy.' dua j state has is , t-iie throe 
New England states of Maine, Ve'.uont; and New 
Hampshire had rates more than '.wice as higli 
as any other state. Here, ye »r -round popula- 
t .\ on . dons5_ity_ *s„iow_, _and I v.t it ion homes have 
been accumulating for deca.es due to a com- 
bination of outdoor riicren Eibnal amenit ies 
and close proximity to Jarge metropol itan 
areas. In fa"t- except \: r Michigan, the top 
20 1 s tat es are geuaral ly rui 1 and have rela- 
tively sma 11 popul at ions . 

The 1970 Census of Population included 
for the first t ime extensive data desc ribing 
the owners of vacation homes. These data are 
"histor: "al" in nature in that Elie 1970 Census 
count represunts years of accumu " a tioi . Tn 
other words, the dafa describe persons al- 
ready own ing vacation homes instead of those 
who are currentlv buying or even, more impor- 
tant ly, those wlvi plan to buy in trie futuie: 
1 bus , the conn' represents thousands ot 
families who '.iave owned vacation homes for 
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. i.in v wars. S i >'ii i l i i'.iiiL y;ir Lit ions must . . . Kato.of vai-ation homo owm-rsli i p is 

c-iiii i-i! I v ui'i-iii" Eii ■ I w< •* *h t \u- i"l i f fi'Ti'iif sots Iji.^liOsi ('»:8 purr oil L ) in. tin.' iirl>.ni bn I amu ; 

lit tiiivi'i's, biit it is not possible to ili-ti'i'- whii'li i iliiijii-il liv L lit* liij-li jioriuht of 

:iin, t huso (i i I i ct'i'iJi'i's in .mv >» re .it ijutni!, .ilfiuuiit fain i I i i-s iL'Iiij' I ii siibiirb.; :i 

i-otnpn i* I son with titi- ovorali popnI.it n in 

I lit- I 'WD ivusii;; onl .iskud 'pn-st ions thosu aroas. Tl.iu rati. 1 of . vauat ion houiu 

i!i ust u it inn H'i . : hip mil in,: lii Li il iwiu I hip nut >iilo VMSfts ( : 7 jut ( c iff ) di-n 

!,t itiritnli' .in v t !; i w,\ nti : ! riva t i i>ha j \ni ov/hu r- is hii'Jiur tti.iii tin- u.it ioial :ivi.-riiv.*-'. Iluiu, 



•itiiji, so th it ti-w in- i lit. 1 , aru available on t hu rcnsutt is not ilusire tu escape the urban 

nviiiTshf |> putturns ?"■ i-nrc.iLion.il 1 »t dwiuts. «l.l s.imun i l i us !»m, .rmri' hupor t ant 1 y perhaps, 

flii' I'li's.-r pi- •>; iiii i f v and easu of t ravul 
I ho ( ; i i ; ilit • hou th it ill-, vi t hi ij'.ir- Ktvtui pi EiiriTv homu in, I r v h it ion hom „ In 

ii • c! :tuiit i ; Mint) ri ill. w 1 1 h t n . I , mi l n s living oul : hit L NvV- 

SMSAs, . 1 1 1 il i' pot'i-i'iit ros jili" wit'iin ■•• » ;l p...'. no . :;*'t uiiriHiiiL cr I'uup.us t oil 

<i-iitr.il fir ii^. . . uvur ; i rate of owner- • . ::\if!.ie .aid. :" : ml t: . uas.t ui" to •.•;.<. 

!■ Iji ( o 1 loWll 1(11* lenti il % I l V ). K If i c I u th I" L 1 o v u iti oil hom 

v\". Oviit s tli., my other .ii-en. This, of 

. oui ? , ; ill- i hi i" 1 1 l tint unti il . i v I In : tm i lit i it ion of vu it ion ho in 

piipul.il ions ..e i)!.h'_ oil by .i ureal niimhoi' of uvnu; s Wtlliii* :» t "uw staffs is rpiilu uviilunt 

i'ir.'iiiif i.. , lii's wlin .ii-c iiOii-p;rr C i v i p.iii" s .is shov/n iti TJbl*_' i . Too top fivo st.ifi-s 

in ilii- v.uut Inn h Miii- iiiirki't. Sbiiii' J li .1 pur- (NVw York, 1 i 1 i>i"ii i ;i i, M i i'li i ] Ti'Xiisi 

t tl! h:tu ill hi in tin it i 1 1 1 1 titts I" in 1 vini ij unit tin r I/} (in 7 pen. tilt ) 

I ivo in rontrni litii.s, wiu-roas oniv ij.'t of \\\ junzsojio ii!s in tiu- trountry who own 

•..-ro.-iif of ,i 1 1 "..nMC iini l.imii 1 ovonors i|o.. „ vmu'.^I ion homos.. Tiio top 1 0 stntos (.uKl im: 

.»»vovi r , it I i ii ! I . iui->ii wt'ii - i o ihul it oil liot ul i , It ichii >'t E t « « Illitiojs. Ohio itul 

v.ith j iii-.it ioii, ; t wouitl proi).iiiiv show tii.it tin- >iow Ji-rsi-y) coot i in ovor \/2 ( r )6.7 pirroht ) 

nil f .»t Mwturship .inioii;'. h u'Jiot - i in'otiii' f.imii u*s of tho y;u:.it ion homo h'JU.^'ho j (Is. On fiio 

liv .in,' iti .i-ntr.il c i t i i-s i s _ ions id i-r.-ih 1 v otlu-r olid of. tile spL-otrnm, tin.- hottoiii r i. 

I.i-'iioi- t twin t">i ■■oiiip hi o itiroi'u 1 I'aiii i I i OS sT:iros loiir.ilM only 1 . 5 potvont of iho tot.il 

li-.iiiv, oisowlioi-o. .nil! t h,o bottom 10 stiitbs oiiiv \.H ju-ri't-iiL ~. 

For i ho mosL port, ttn-ro is o liiroot rol.i- 
tioni;hi|> hi'twi-on population sixo .uni numiiiT 
of v.io.i t i "ii Iinnii' own- -k . 



T.ihlc i . — i) i st r i hut i on of Honsi-ho 1 lis Own i nr. .i V.ir.-ii I'mi I loint' , 
liv Stoto. Uni t t t l St.itos; \ 'i/li 
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Entire e I .V. [)<_ p ir triicnt of f O'Tiric re c 5 Bureau of the Census, I S Cinsn^ 

°J Housin.L, ,, 1970, Oct lijcd 1 lousi i; C 1 \ji r ; i c t n: r i r-. t i c s T^Tsb ipfiton ? 

I). 6'., U.S. flovernaent Printing Office, l°~7 _) Final Report 11C( 1 )- 
IU-32, Table 37. 



i 1 r ■ ■ fop 10 h t :» t q. k in tcmn id a b s n 1. u t v 
numt-'er oi va •• t. • >n lione owners, only Michigan 
retail s [p, tiuj 'op 10 for rate of yncatltui 
ho:tre »«>':ier sh; 0» the top 20 in terms of 
jbs.olu.te n< .'>brr of varat ion lioiiic oirriersj ohlv 
3 i A< i ' h i, ^ i< s . husc t ts , Florida, OiviunL- 
ton, and New York) reappear in the top 20. 

The t>rirnary. reason for this v;;^i it ioii is 
, » * i t i 'p'»- 1 ?e DSL po pul on "^t i ». ■ hiivt 
t!ie .'.ri-.i t e.'-i rvir'dji-r of vaeat ion liome owners 



.«* imply because there are niorc peopio to p.ar- 
i- ^cipiJtfc J-n ■ he market . Ac the same t ino , 
lioweye*" , t.ese densely, populaned. states 
n s: a a 1 1 y contain several large ur b a h centers. 
Due ro prpul.-tioh shifts and economic oppor- 
t un it J C? s _ ino* t urban center s conta in h ipji 
propor *" iv?*is et low- to midd 1 <- income hbuse- 
lio" 'r that normally ;ire bHniinntecl frbm 
jia t '. ipati' ' < the v.i.-;ii ion hotiu- market. 
*•}. - I'P^e liouSeholtis are inel u. d when 

caleulatinR ownership rates and explain he 
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1 » «we r i .ink i ng 
ted stales. 



lor most of the densely popula- 



t ion 
iii .1 
t hcsc 
where 
a i I v 

i.,ik.^ 

::iiiiiv 



inking higlii-rii iii terms of vnea- 
owiu'isii i p tend to be concent r.ited 
regions i>! tin.- count ry, tfps'e [\ A. 1 ''! ^ V» 



: '. t 1 1 1 
1 i 

rci'ioiis are: (1) Northern Now Knglnnd, 
vacat hium.' ownership li.'is . I r;id.U i oh- 

In en .i cLiitur.il oceiir rehce ; (2) t lit? Creat 

t 1 1 l mil ( ) lIk Rockv Mount l in 

s. On t In. other end of the spectrum are 

nt" Clio -;o»" f 1: erri and n Idrweyt i'HI states, 

i v i i ' . in ovlk -lit re I itivelv low arid 

ew ii.q tin i i rn ri itii'ii i' i •■ 1 1 1 1 - exilic 



,r. ion. 



prop*.*-. 



t Mr 

i ( i 
ded 
es L i 
t ■ > I I 
ODD, 
e:-i i s 

ami i 
net 



m t e 1 1 1- i Li i t ri (. i titiu sH ami/oi 
].!.•>.,, it is ain«e-;L impossible Lo e;; t inia t e 
exist i magn I Lude of the markets for 
ii l-oiidomirii tiins ; . t i moshares ; and _ undiv I- 
inu i j t . Ai i » i ii ! n v- Lo most n 1 i able 
nates, as will lie expanded lirori in tlie 

v. i i si i: inn. it l . i xt l i i 1 t_ 1 1 it 1 oughl \ 
i )()(.) wliollv owned resort cend cm i n i inn invts 
t in Lli i s count ry AC l lie same _ t i me , i t 
iiowii Lb.it perhaps i-*ily a hariu*~iill of 

i \ I tnu ; i t i '- " u e\i - t , probibl 

iuvoiviag more than 1 00. 000 owners. 



"I hi- L iias'i in ni irket I- is burgeoned treraen- 
\ x. 1 mi is initiation n the lite 1970's, 
fi ,\ (ft'.i m<i for t imi ii n i. is evidenced" 

|-v : i;." io Mow in.; >;ross estimates: 



Year 



1 1 > T 



K.x 1st ihg 
T nnesiia re 
Projects. 

] 7 r ) 



Arihlial 
Ho liar 
V_ol imve 

$ IU5 mil] ion 
$ 300 mil 1 ion 
ST'ifi ni i. 1 1 io ; 



r./isc in//, 
€onsur ;ier-ii 



V d,000 

j do; ooo 
700,000 



ITTt'KK DKinUI) I'OR KF.CRKAT TONAL PR'TERTfLS 



Met hod i*I;0£V- 

Any numerical projections fci roerentipn- 
.1 1 prop-- .us lie lc ,i iiiK ? u i j «_ e t to question. 
Sun*, ion Hit ill pr-pc t l not a ^isic 
ne. i ^ i j 1 , n u i'. food < 1 h ing ., ip i prima rv 
Lodtiim;; i t is open Lo ma ;je r .:!i.ain;er in 
detriaiid. Mos c _ ror ta in 1 y , i' . r.nd doeruascs 
ilurii .". ororiomic recession's .iiul incre?it-es 
diirihs eriods of ecbriomic '•xparisiori. 

As noted, oariie:*, 6"m :nd for new rocrea ■ 
C tonal . pto erty lias dec rc.i icd. t rr;men^ously 
since l l >7< liiio to nuj*«itivo publicity; market 
• i L • l t on, negative ->* i L i s, irvir omental 
t >r .'lt, . palU ic re ;alat .ons 1 the energy 
c r f s J s , etc. Wb Lit 1 it appear s that r>, - < ha s 
ai^titi i .c: asi?d nihee 1°"'6, it sct^'i unl-kely 
w i 1 \ i'7(?r aj»riih i oacli the jSrbpbrt ibris 



ali niimei-ical projections made iii 1980 will 
be subject to many unforeseen parameters iii 
t be f uture . The reader Ls cant ioned to 
romeiuber these limitations in applying, the 
i'ol lowiiij; project ibris for tlie three major 
submarkets of recreational lots, detached 
vacat ion iior.ies , and resort condominiums . No 
attempt is made to project demand for the 
times hare arid undivided I rite rest proiects; 
,i i thoiiiiH it is diiite possibl e that in future 
years, demand for these commodities will far 
outstrip the other three. 

Steps involved in making the protections 
include the fo j lowing: 



1 . The est ." mated number, of houKeholds 
for the 4 Census regions iri 1980 arid 1985 
were v!er ived f rom the Bureau b f the Census 
(U.S. L'jreau of tlie Census, 1973). 

2: Propensity for future ownership of 
recre.it i bhal properties was i " tiiricd primar- 
ily from a nationwide opinioi- ;i' \'ey con- 
ducted by the Opinion Research Corporation 
of Princeton, New .lersey. The survey was 
conducted o.* a_ personal interview basis in 
the homes of the respbriderits. It irivblved 
a weiy.btec! aamplc? of 7,190 households 
throughout the United States. 

3. These numerica] project ion. s _ were 
then reconsidered in light of several other 
nationwide projections of future demand for 
recreational properties. These projections 
Were less detailed in regard to type of. 
property or future data and were used simply 
as iienciiniarks to ascertain whether the pro- 
jections derived n (2) were reasonable. 

4. The 4 sets of projections were then 
integrated with subjective interpretation 
based up^ now] edge and insights gained 
from :.f|>pwrting rcspireh. Though ti_ie_di«- 
crepaneaes between the. various sets of. 
project ibris wer'> surprisingly small, Ehe 
filial projections are somewhat more conser- 
vative tii.an those in tlie 4 mentioned set . of 
projections. It is felt th^L persons tend 
to be overly optimistic about their future 
plariJ for purchasing recreatibrial properties; 
!■! many instances, su' ' plans are never real - 



'^y.i 000111 ? is all oca - 
items. Recent 
icerning the mark- 



Ll 



: .r. 

L^.v % ci between 1 9f> 



1973. At any rate, 



ized and the discret: 
ted to otlu j r liouseho 
li Eerature publ islied 
also was reviewed. 

Numerical proj ect ions 



Table 4 presents demand iri the United 
States for va rious types cf recreational 
proper ^s (as an aggregate) , vacant recrea- 
tional s. pu * based for the purpose of 
Kiildinj- rutuffc vacation .home, recreational 
lots occupied by a sirgle-family detached 
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vaea t U>ii lioiiie , arid r'esiiri condominium unit. si 
iioLh absolute am! relative figures are includ- 
ed in tiit- table. Table V present s absolute 
|>ro | ec t i otis for Liu- four types of re.crt'nt lon- 
al propt rt U s on i r i j it-n il b i - I s , will It 
Table 'S presents the same material with 
r l 1 la t iv f i gu res. 



rccriilK vt I p t kifv is « rt itc hL 



TiihU 



a : — fl t_*ii;ZI iitl for RecreaE 1 rtiln I Pr^perE t c- ? : 
Bv Tvj.i* of Propertv, I'hlted States, 
\ Iitt iu d toi 1980 and l : i o |l l tt d 
f : >i : i9HS T 



if property 



NuinhiT of (louse ho Ids 

Number i»l M t m i seho Kl s 
Own i ne; Ki-'f rent i ona 1. 
I'ropei* t i ».s 

Pt-i'tL-tir oi Total 
HousihiU 

Number of Househo' 1 ■; 
Owning Vacant Ke- 
re'.it ioriii 1 hot for 
SpL< :i aL ioh/ invest- 
ment 

Percent of Total 
Households 

Number of lioiisehol -Is 
Own i ng Vacant Kec 
rc.it ionn I Lot f or 
Ri taro Hi ' I ! A lug 

!Vr< : 
jU 

Ni: 



1980 
77,000,000 
^; 085; 1)00 

in. 5 

I :f>94 ;0()ii 



1985 
,000, Of (J 
080,000 
1 2 . 0 
100,000 



! ,109,000 1 ,680,000 



■Id« 

MC : iCa'E I oh 

Mr.... 

fin i 11 t I ola 1 

Iliutsehol lis 
N'ymhe r of Households 

Owning K »■:;*■» r C Conclo- 

zri L ti i i t 

Percent of foLn! 

Household s 



l; 7 

4 ,466 , .)6u 



:>;o 

,376,000 



92a ,000 



1 . 7 



For 19H), it is c\stlmi-i:ed that a hour 
8,085,000 households (or about 10.5 pcrc nr 
of tin 1 total) in thi* United States own one. of 
the 4 primary types of rec eat ionn !. property . 
Most of those properties (a 1 nibs'" 4 million'/ 
i'.-jpri'SL'nt a recreational lot occupied b> a 
single-family detached vacat ion home. fhe _ 
type with the lowest, frequency was the resort 
condom ft ium (about 400,000). 



it is pro jected th ,t by 1985, the number 
of reeryat tonal propert ies will i crease to 
over 10 million, vh ich . means _ that about 12 
percent of all households will bv : i such prop- 
erty, .^igrii f leari- increases will deem, 
between 1980 and * 985 as the post World Wfir 
II baby boom, r ere he s the timo In the family 
life cycle when propensi'-y for purchase of ~ 



prope 
least 
for v 
those 
1 tivis 



:-; i 1 1 i 
t erms 
resor 
cent 



I n terms of the type of recr eat ionai 
riies to be . demanded ; . it appears that 

increase will he reh liked in the demand 
acant rec reat i ona l Iii its , espec in i iy 

purchased primarily for speculation 
t i!i< -n t pur poses * . . Most s ign i f leant in- 
• iii demand will be for recreational 
;, r , both s irig 1 e- f am i ly detached vaca- 
!i< inics .ind resort condominiums. In 
uti ' i-r-::S; . the greatest increase will 
t he. detached units , f ram about '4 . 5 

i to about 5^4 million. In rclat ive 
, the greatest increase will occur for 
t condom in i urns , inc reasinj* from .8 per- 
to 1.7 percent of the households. 



Oh a regional basis, as sliowri in Table 
5, i; w'dcr dispersion will occur, partly due 
to regional shifts in population and liouso- 
hold formation and. partly due to changing 
regional propensities for purchase of recrea- 
t ienal properties. 

It is an i e i pa t ed that relatively little 
increase in demand will occur in the North- 
cast for rei ro 1 1 uonal lot purchased only for 
speculation or nvestment purposes. At the 
same time, the most significant growth i : or 
t h i r. c oittmo il i t y . w i 1 1 occur, in the We St. S u c h 
c ond i z i o ii s r e f I ec t a va I T a b 1 1 i C y of 1 and , 
satn "atiori of the market:, etc. Similar 
re .,ionii trends u projscced to occur fur 
recrcacioua 1 lots purchased for future build- 
i of a vacation honie , although. the varia- 
tions are* less, severe. rot the latter type 
of recreat Ibrial property , most si^rii f leant 
inc rc • ->c s in absoltiLe terms ire anticipated 
in the ^ >uth and fewest inc r eases in the 
Morthi ast . 



For s irig I e- Faini ly detaclieil vicatlon 
homes, I'm- greatest absolute grov i-h_wiii__ 
occur in t lie South and West . The anticipated 
regional grovfh.. pntcerns for resort condo- 
miaiu;:i units will he even more exaggerated, 
with very significant increases to occur in 
t h u ?9 l _ J t h a _ n d _ Wes t . Sue n pa 1 1 1 ;ns a ga in. 
ref'-'ct market sa t ur i f ; on , availability of 
land, l-^ck of cdhsurn-^." opportunity, etc. 



Table 6 presents changes 1. the percent 
of tota 1 household.* -in. the r c R.if? n Vb jfh .wili 
own the...y:' rious types of njcreat iona 1 jiroper- 
Eios; Th jsc fieiires Were derived from tlie 
previo sly merit icried surveys and were 
utilized in the prenara' on of Table (V. 
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Table 5. — Demand for.Recreat lonnl Proport ies , By. Type of 
Property; By Region; Un iced . Scat i»s ; KstlmnCed 
for 1 9H0 and Projected for 1985. 

A. Number of I h mis e holds ( Perec » n t o i" Tot a 1 in Pa re n th esis ) 
Region " i980 """" 198 5 

\ortlu i-.t 16,600,000 (21 5) 17,500,000 (21 0) 

\orth Centr.il 20,500,000 (26 0) 22,000,000 (26 0) 

South 25,000,000 (32. 5^ 28,000,000 (33 0) 

Wi- Is t 16 ,500,000 (20:0 ) 17,000,000 . (20.0) 

tilted S tates 77 ,000 , 000 ( 1 00 . 0 ) H4 , 000 , 000 U 00 : 0) 

B . Nnmher of Households Own I ny, Jtei* rea t i ona 1 Propcrt ics 
KejUbh 1980 ' ' 1985 

North*. isC 1 ,7 ;6,400 (21 6) 2,16 , .00 (21 5) 

Nor tli Central 1 ,827,200 (22.6) 2, 318,400 (23.0) 

Sooth 2,482,100 (30. 7) 3,255,600 (32.0) 

West 2, 029,300 (25: t ) . 2,683, 800 (23.5) 

United States 8,085,300(1.00.0) 10,080,800(100:0) 



0. Nnmher of Households Owning Vacant Recreational hot 



<e>; ton 



Northuaiit 
North Central 
South 
West 

United States 



f o r S i>ee u l ac i o r. / I ttv es t m en t _ 



-1W 
r> ; ,/00 (20 5) 
n " . 00 (24 0) 
43" ,400 (27.0) 
482,800 . (28. 5 ) 



1 ,694 ,000 (100 :o) 



— K985- . -— — 
3 36,000 (16.0) 
420,000 (200) 
703 £ 500 (335) 
640, 500 (30 5) 



2,100,000(100.0) 



Region 



D . N umhe r o f Hpu seho Ids Own 1 n^ Vaca nt Recreational hat 
for Fu t urc. Building of Vaca t ion. Home 



198 0 



Northeast 
North Central 
Sooth 
Wo st 

United States 



255,600 (18 0) 

" 4 900 (21.0) 

• . 3:?,n()0 (33. 3) 

3r i , >00 (28.0 ) 

'''(■ ; i oo.o) 



285,000 (17.0) 
369,600 (22.0) 
571,200 (34 0) 
_ 453,600 (27.0) 
1,680,000(100.0) 



Region 



E.N . 
O wn ln^ S i np;l e I-'aml l\ 
1980 



if ilouseho Ids 
> V t n ched Vaeat fon .Hoiiie 
1985 " 



N; i hwest 1 0 16, 100 ,23 ,2) 1,236,500 (23.0) 

North Central 1 ,107,600 (24.8) 1 ,290,^ f?4:Q5 

South 1,357,600 (30.4) 1,585,900 (29.5) 

West 964, 700 (21 16 ) 1 ,263,400 J_23 J3) 

United States *~ 466 , OOTj ( 100 . 0) 5. 376,000(100.0) 

F. Numbe r o f Househ olds O wn in^ Resor t en nd'.im in i urn Unit 

Region 1980 19JI5 

Northeast 129,400 (21.0) 194,100 (21 .0) 

Nor . Central 163,200 (26.5) : 240,200 (26.0) 

South 194,000 (31.5) 300,300 (.32. '>) 

West .12 9,400 (21 :0) 189,400 (20: 5) 

United States 6' 6 ,000 ( i ini . 0) 923,000(100.0) 
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Table 1 fi. — Demand for Kee rea t ion a 1 Properties, By Type of Property, 
H kigum, In I tic - St ites, I- st imitcd for i f 80 and Pro- 
jected for 1985. 

A. Percent That Househoulds Own in r 

Ree rn^a t i^»na 4 — P r o p ei^ie s Art; -o f To t a i 1 1 ou s e ho 1 d z 

Region 1980 1985 



Northeast 10.5 12.4 

North Central 8.9 10.5 

South 9.9 11.5 

West 12.3 13;9 

United States 10.5 12. 0 

li. Percent That Households Owning Vacation Recreational Lot 

F or Specula t ion/ Investment _Ar of T o t^l HouSehrlds 

Keg Tort 1980 1985 



Northeast 2.0 1.9 

N.»rth Central 1.9 1.9 

South 1.8 2.5 

West 2.9 3.8 

United States 2.2 2.5 



C. Rercent_That\ Households Owning Vacant Recreational; Hots for 
Future Building of Vacation Home Are of Total Households 
Region 1980 1985 



Northeast 1.4 1.6 

North Central 1.3 1.7 

South 1.7 2.0 

West 2.2 2.7 

United States 1.7 2.0 

I). Percent Tart Households Owning Single Family Detached 

- - -V v- .*t-4rpn- Horn e -s— A r c o f T q t a 1 1 lo u s c 4re 4 d s 

Region 1980 19C5 

Northe^c 5:2 7.1 

North Central 5.5 5.9 

Smith 5.4 5.7 

West . 5.8 7.4 

United States 5~,P 6.4 



K. Percent That Households Owning Resort Condominium 

Uni ts Are of Total Household s 

Region ~ ' 1980 * 1985 

Northeast .8 1.1 

North Central .8 1.1 

South .8 1.1 

West . . .8 t.l 

n-ited States .8 1.1 
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Int 1 ' i v\ u ■ i u ^ Fa c 1 1 1 r s 

IVspilc tin.- pieei-d ihg ct hirl , it Is 

liiiiiruit in derive any rourri'Li 1 com 1 e.-i imv 

uboul luLuri' demand, for ri'n't'.it Ii-mj 1 '>e! 
Cirri, It . s rbjC the rial 1/ ■ ! i,F 

siii'i- 1 - ii-t - on be del iiiiu-iy ;n riv- 

U I ' ' ■ i I HiiCH which may or iu i> 

n*'t ! ■ ' i . ■ nr>' several year:, from now. 
Such r ■■■ i • . ises fnc Lng . t!jc rocru.it ton "* 1 
I - i ii c I v is-.'iC loii Housing inducer tt-s as i 

H. iil piihiic hiiav/e, unavailability of t inaii- 
l both N>r i in- devel opor ami consumer , 
Liu- L-xorhi L\n;L t'ost.s of building suppl ies, 
etc:, in. v ntiMtie to exist in the iiiffe; 
However, lil.se items all appear rather 

i in i>ii:;i'«|tic:u i a i when as^tinum*, a 1 on>;- range 
pi«i jH'-tivi ot ili^ markets^ for iv-Liikir 
i i n.iijr in ?. rates am! availability have, 
f. ra»' i i ioMa 1 5 y changed drastically WiEhin 
smut pt - 1 i . u) •; of time; tliu negative imago 
could hi* reversed if and when the. industry 
be..*, .ins . L 1 1 i-'-initor its members; and cos.s 
of hiiildiii)-, .supplies and labor have always 
I I lie that uil '.ii.'cbrd ihg to tliu economic 
i'limal' of the country. 

However, when stepping back and con- 
sider i iig . Che long-range future of Che 
market :l for r ecrc,i t i bria 1 properties, a 
s< mevhat more complicated picture is 
po i i ra veil , '..isically because the influen- 
cing parameter.; _ become more hazy and con— 
i lis I hi', and simultaneously more critically 
i n i 1 uent 1 a ! . 

Many 1 ong-rnnge indicators portray 
ait optimistic future for increased demand. 

I. i instinLC, tt is anticipated 'h it 

add i I i on:i\ d i scr et Lonnr 1 ' income will be- 
come available not only in greater amounts, 
bu» ;i . si.i for a larger proport ion of the 
pnpii 1 a t ii)"n I* hoi sure time also will 
increase and, most sigr 1 I f i cant ly , will be 
available ;n larger aggregations sue!) as 
threo-dav wt .-kinds or for extended weeks 

or even months. Retirement will.be 

possible eariierj ; rid older people will 
live J oncer . They also will have more 
worn l li resource, cr^aiiab.le tc . iim, 
be healthier, and .more acqua intod with 
recreational anu travel experiences _from_ . 
past participation; The pust-Wbr"! cl War II 
baby boom will bo reaching ti"" age in the 
1980' s when propensity for purchase of 
rce rent io..:i 1 properties is highest 
Interest in nature, ecology, the natural 
environment, and participation in sb- 
i liltd aealthv and youthful" outdoor 
recreational activities will continue to 
increase for wider segments of the popu- 
lat loii. Th'isi mbs£ predictions for the 
so-called port up ity and facilitating 
ta*;tors portrny a .ituation where more 
:md mere fnmi 1 ies. wi 1 1 be able to pur- 
chase 1 i rent ional properties. 



While these, variables are relatively easy 
to project into the future, at least In numer- 
ical terms based upon past trends, h series of 
other variables also . 11 be very influential. 
Kor .tin? most part, L*r variables ere more 
subj cct i ve and thus. ■ r. : d i f f icul t _ to. quant i f y . 
Tlieii* influences wi ' ! rore subtle biii: jSer- 
UiVpK more critical ' .-range future 

demand for rec re .^rtios. 

Voir LnsE/i l\\L' iincer - iintles of the 

international -iiiiiat ion comp icate projections 
for future personal 'a come i: the United 
Stat es . If t ■ • . 1 c s:. deve 1 dj\ A nat ions of the 
Wi>rld begiri-t*' 'li-i:iaiid a inore equitable dis- 
tribution bf wL-a i! ' !i and rt sources i either 
tiirougb political to ecouomic coercion, nega- 
ti e effects will most certainly be realized 
on the c;NP of tliis country, An \nc reas in' r ;ly 
larger segment bf Ehe population in the. United 
St it ts may pe ritivt. the work etliic in a dif 
I e l _' en t 1 I >;j 1 1 i n t he f u t y re a nd be j es s mo 1 1 va- 
t e 1 1 _ t o wa r d li i gh c r incomes and a s s o c i a t; ed 
avail ability of goods and services. TliCis , 
fewor persons may actually have the antici- 
pated discretionary Income to buy a second 
home just for season«al-rec rea t iona 1 purposes, 
at least in tlie manner in which many leisure 
homes aro being produced todays 

tb a concern with ecology and preservation 
of a quality environment does net appear to lie 
a pass i ng . f ad , but _ ra ther _one that wi 1 1 con- 
tinue to increase in tlie future. More and 
more commuriitT.cs and states will consider no- 
growth or 1 imi ted -growth policies. More and 
m e dec is Lon-rnal'.e" will become more sop his-, 
t % £ed about tho \ development prntos:; aiid 

i 'jpc criteria ■ determine what type of 
nc ■■'■}■' Jeyeiopmen vi'i P r 9 vc beneficial to 
[\ j co- mini?.y in the. long-range future. No 
longc . w' 1 t.bi only criterion be the possi- 
biii*y bl increased contribution to immediate 
rjturi. to the property tax basa, but rather 
more subtle criteria _will be used such as 
ctrot«! . and bene fits re 1 a ted to so*' lal , envi ron- 
.nental r d :long-teriri economic impacts. 

i^* iity land in ap-trdpr ?;ite proximity to 
poau \i\cj on centers .wii\ become less cva liable 
and. much .nore expensive.. More .of . Luis 1 ind 
will be maintain ^d *la the jSublic domain or 
placcil arider niaV' stricter aiid moire rational 
public control. More land in marginal pro- 
duct Ly i ty might ha' l tu he us - for the 
supp.-rt of agriculture ano_ > cher_ primary . 
industry in order to satisfy world demands 
For a more equitable distribution of wealth 
ar.d resources. 

The Energy crisis mbsE certainly will 
efrect the Future bf the market For rocrea- 
t icriai p rope rt ies. In the f orcse cable f «j ture , 
it reems \ ikely that certa'n segments of 
society including 1 g'slators and the public 
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at I .'if 50 will question the morality aiid ration- 
ality bt allowing some persons to own and 
iKveiop pii>potLy simply Tor . . M>ona ! - recrea- 
tional purport's. Tlu- fpi- .lii-:. yill.most 
certainly V i. . seJ n » h\ sliiuitH ;t select 

groiip of • ; > i i'iiril two rela- 

tive ly expensive . . :e«. \ •> « much larger 
^S'^'I'V 1 }*- S PT j.*r.ty_ has iK"' v :r been able to 
realize the j'ovo rnment 1 s ^3-year old goat of 
i "sal e and decVtit" tlVirig erivirorimerit . 



Related to t in. Inequitable distribution 
K .'f. yvn 1th In this count ry . a re tlu- current 
mccane tax prnct ices which In some. In'KEahces 
make owning a condom In i urn or rental vaeat Ion 
Ho.ne a very profitable venture. It would 
■illilV^V. that .PH!>iU'. Pr?^sy.re_wiii influence 
iiid i I. lima i rest r let ions tu be made in regard 
these a L lowed tax benefits arid write-offs: 

A whole sui ii s of additional change 
! ,,::t ^'f'.Ur .J. n _ ii 1 1 ural context of our 

r ioty which might affect the. future markets 
for recreational properties; It appears that 
a growing segment of the population Is less 
mot iv itid by status it I i inmcnt and the fee 

imply; ownership of real property.. Although 
purhipH current ly _ rest ric ted to the youth, 
tlero .ire indications that such changes 
slowly are penetrating other age-groups. 
At r h o sa me t i me other subtle factors appear 
t° _ bo ga in ing. in popularity. Included are 
such difficult to define items as serine bi" 
community, togetherness, sharing, family, 
concern with nature, clc. These factors 
do not necessarily imply changes in demand 
for recreational properties, but perhaps 
a change in the type of property wHic'i is 
of interest to the risumer. 

'^e'lated to the^c comments, is the fact 
that our society seems to be eVer-Iacreas- 
ing.in Its demand for variety, flexibility, 
eoslre for ric. experiences, *rc. K'ore 
attraction-: .,rc ber or in^ available for the 
>__!__! z*it ion of lcisore ^ire, and the public 
vLMns to be responding In terms, o' buy lag 
la.ieso new CottcOpf ; aid rommnd i t ie s . Travel 
clubs, cariipirig clubs., now concepts in land 
ownership, etc , ilj. appear to bo increjs- 

pppuiarttv. . 'I he r -p >rtuni t y . co 
experience a variety of • -jc 1-2.1 it iori.il 
activities ar relatively : rie> jiL'rts i ve c. ,ts 
lias definite implications for '.he recrea- 
tional lan. industry as we !•• it today. 
Jt_would appear that the s insular _al zz, f- 
native of. the r ee-simpte, Single-family 
de-tiu'HcMi house on a ha If -acre lot in a 
location with one Mmi'.'d St.L nf recrca- 
c .1 011:1 \ •*' c *■ * Y A P.i P*? w < } * pne r a ntcr ."'pre 
and ninrt' co:.-;unr ■- competition : .1 chc 
f 'tur^ from otao- fbr;ris b -* recreational 
;i ;i*sii i tfi ; 



..In sum, the future_.'*or recreatibria 1 

properties is Complex; Tl.r cont inuat ior. 
of past E rends arid the converging njf tf.nu, 
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!1 , P , .!V:.V. and at r itude seem, to suggest a growing 
market. However; Certain unpredictable, 
1 ou;,:-r in, c factors- such as redistribution 
oi ut a 1 th iek! a heightened energy ci isi% 
may d imp en the possibi ity for an ever-expand- 
ing,, high-volume market. 
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Foot' ;••>* 

J^/Accbrdirig L b thr» Bureau cf t v » \] : . 
vacation liome (called second m : lie 

Census), "...may be a o ingle- taii; i ; a>ii"so, 
vacation. cottage, hunting cabin, ski lodge, 
etc.", whicli is owned arid held for use some- 
time during the year by the owner or members 
of iiis household/' _ Second homes may also_be 
owned in par tnersh ip. wi Cb merr.bers of a dif- 
ferent household;. The figures indicate 
second homes <MM : hre sometimes rente at 1 
leased on a si rt- term las is to other | e r- 
?90?_by.t_arc pr ic ipai ly iielc! for_thp owner's 
occasional use during the ><• ; r . The statis- 
tics, refer Eb the ririrrSer of households that 
ov 1 (one or more) seconr hone s □ The data 
therefore, do not retire the number of 
owned second homes. 

The count for vacation horn*: households rep- 
resents \.:,c\l .Si\ iiruiercburit arid overcount Hue 
t (1) the f <ct that while nhousehold could 
own more thc-M one vacation home, ehe actual 
number doer not app tar; and (2) Lhe fact, that 
while mar< than one household may jointly own 
the sarie >\1ca t Ibh home , eae h fan 1 1 y cou 1 d 
claim it is their own f ot y- jr r uses of the Cen- 
sus c.u.it. It is impossible determine' from 
tlie d i 1 a whether the underco^at or overcount 
is mof j significant or whether, in Fact they 
cbnie c lbse_ to balanc ing ant one ano tlior . 
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TRENDS IN lllKlNfi AND HACKCOfJNTRY tJSK 



ERIC 



Kdward L. Spencer 
iierbert K. Fchel be rger 
Raymond K x I.eona rd 
Craig Evans*" 



Pedes t t an movement :n backcounlry settings 
his uurc k-.c d d r im 1 1 1 1 a 1 1 \ Ln the past 20 yen rs 
But the rate of increase seem*-.to_be levelling* 
Some . ind icutory of cHis Ererid include the 
publish trig business, the number of 'equipment 
manufacturers and outlets, the number of back- 
country outfitters, and consultation with entrepreneurs. 



far r re i h in i dec itio tht re 1ms been m 
i v it ist i i the number of people hiking in:! 
\\ -}"}V !PA_ in _ n !_ ;i :keount ry areas. Are there 1 
re. il ly more people hiking and. b.ic kpack trig or 
!.i lie site number iif people hike and camp 
more of t* -n '! Is the trend continuing upward 
< 1 r is it ^banging? Fnch year backeount ry 
managers record the use that, these areas 
r-.M-eive. This daca is useful .is a j^ii I do — 
line inr tlit ne -t vcir's -jpc r a t ton i 1 pro- 
cedures, buiiv'.etary concerns and staff assign- 
ments. Ra re 1 y , however, does the opportunity 
a* - isf for managers to .compare, clat a and 6SE- 

; ish 1 niii^-f o rrii trends for the use of a 
; u t n>;ional ire a Siu h i comparison could 
prov ide -'"'j uable in format ion for bnckcountry 
" Mn: !'' L _'rs in anticipating their future neoJs. 
"'his paper addresses, the issue of E rends in 
backi ouiir , v iise in the northeast, identi Ties 
• Ii< itors of mt iona i hiking ind bac k- 

P:!^' '"• .v. 1 ''.. L rt-nds , and speculates on possible 
future pedestrian activities; As was the case 
wir>: ru^.E of the other papers, it was very 
di.Ficuli" ..o assemble comparable and meaning- 
ful data on hiking and backpacking trends. 

A puhl ii. .survey conducted in 19F>5 b;> the 
L' . bureau of Ce nsu s for the BOK showed that 

Paper presented at tlv National Outdoor 
Reere.it ion. Trends Svnposinm, Durham NH; April 

:o-ji, io.so. 

" Kdwiird U: S'fiencer, Chie f , Park Plann ing , 
Ad i ron l ie k Park Agency » Box 99 D Ray Brook >r 

Herbert K. ..Kelie i bereer ; NKFFS , U.S. For. 
Serv . Durham. Nil 

Raymond K . Leonard, NF.FFS, U.S. For. 
St rv. , Durham N'H 
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American Hiking Society, 



9 9 mill ion Ami r it ins hiked or buKpitkcd. A 
similar survey, done : n 1 977. by Op tn.ipn Research 
Corp. iinder contract to_£he HCRS (BOR 's . suc- 
cessor) revealed that 28. 1 million Americans 
tvu kp iek I or hiked — nearly a threefol I in- 
c revise , 

Similar increases are reflected in actual 
visitor-use statistics. For example, in the 
UHiitc Mountains of New Hampsh ire , records of 
visitors Lo backcountry f.: .-flitles are main- 
tained by the Appalachian ilountairi Cl titi (/KMC). 
Tri the 19-year period from 19^0 to 1974, AMC 
hut use quadrupled, increasing from approx- 
imate lv 7,000 visitor nights to approximately 
?S,000 vis'tor nights, per year (Table. 1). In 
Chat .period, average- hut. use increased by over 
1 , 000 peop 1 e per year . Pa rt of this trie rease 
is due to an extended bat season and AMC off- 
icials feel that the general increase in hut 
use may have oegun to plateau. Comparing use 
iric rchscs for tlie past ten years vi r h use in- 
creases for the rast four years shows that use 
l laS inc reasef' at a much slower rate in the past 
f on r than the past ten years , 

Records of shelter and tent site use for the 
r P°L i j-hs_ of .fuiy and August in t he _ White Mo un t- 
ains go back, only to 1974. Shelter .use .has re- 
mained relatively sCabie arid It Is difficult to 
establish any trends. Tri 1975* shelter use ran 
unusua 1 1 y high and was then followed by lowc v 
use. Now use is fluctuating around an average 
of 7,500 visitors.. Most of Che drop in the 1979 
shelter use been rod during the month rif July^ 
It is speculated that gasoline unc ert a int ies 
accounted for most of this decrease. 

The A 1 t a ga sh Wi 1 d e rn \c ss _ Wa t e r Way tri Ma trie 
has records dating back to 1 966 . Visitor use 
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• u this area inerensod rapidly compared to 

• rtlit-r northeastern .areas such as Haxt e r . St at e 
I'iii'k; Wliite Mountains; hh'il Cireeii Mountains'; 
However, there was a drop in use in i974, The 
r.ii»i i increase in use during tin 1 enriy seven - 

L ies :iav have, been dm- . lo t lu- state acquis- 
ition of flie Waterway tii I96h result inj', In 
i»i*i-ater publicity; Starting in 1973, however, 
the Ait.i^asli Advisory Committee si ii»Rt»st eij that 
publicity agents not publiejilp the Ajjaftash, 
that a foe svstem he established in 1974 to 
d i siDii r.i/.e lari^e i.'.rouji use, and Lliat restrict- 
ions he imposeil t o limit party size to twelve 
PS' K SiMl *? °. r : r •_ ihl ?_ .1 ..tp t he j eye t in ^ 
and decline in use during 1973 and 1974, How- 
i'vi-;; in ilu- nestt /our years; an upward trend 
wa'i ai'.aiii e s t ; ih 1 i shed . Despite this recent 
ini ie.ise measures taken by --lie Aliar.ash Aii- 
vis.tr^ Ci^:::;it tee appear not only to haye in- 
it i . 1 1 1 ■-■ dee teased visitor days; _ but also to 
ii.ive dee fed sed t lie rate of the following in- 
i fease . 



icials feel that this trend may he the result of 
new. camp inn,, f ac i I i t ies that were added to the. 
CI iilS 1 s total sliel tor system. They do hot hot ice 
a drop in day use, but agree that the rate of 
hit 1 i id hiker ind h.iekp ickor traffic his level 
ed considerably. They observed, a distinct exten 
sj >f of *Ke lifktfifc senrfofi into the foliage 
see son . 



At t lie nat jonal 1 evel t the U . S . Forest 
Service has kept records of national forest 
fee feat ibh iise by types of act i vit Ies. This 
data is summarised in Table 2. As an activity, 
hiking and mount a in cl imb ix\f\ lias jnc reased 
stead 11 y f rom .4 _ £o_. 1 I million visitor-days. be- 
tween 19fi6 and 1979. As a portion of total 
rec reat ion use on all nat ional forests, it 
seems to be inereasiup in popularity. In 1966, 
hiking and mount a in.cl imbin>; was 2.8 percent of 
the total use; by 1970, it bad £one up to .1.2 
pe ree T * ; in 19 75, it was 4 . 5 percent ; and by 
19 79, " *: was 5.1 percent of total forest reo- 
reat l . n use . 



fibl< I « — Vis 1 it or iim of b.ii ki inn; T .rv in is 



White Mom -.I tains Alla^ash Waterway Baxter S.atc J'ark f!reen Mnun tains 

N'e* Hampshire Maine M.iine Vermont 

AMcfl AMTTTluMYors ~H~T;MF"shcTt ie rT 

(jul & ah;) Uul f« Ai.fi;) 



i^t.i) »s,s>2 7 

i9iV") M, 1 7(f) 

j9Mi 1 , 722 4,141 

j'jh/ 12,861 4 ,5 39 

l ( »*iH I 1,^01 3,78f> 

l ,J 6'; 13,. -;n 4,820 

19 70 i 7,299 5,4fi0 

197 1 r.i;«Sh 6,345 

19 72 21,69 3 8,260 

1973 1 3,^87 B,337 

l ( i74 . -'. , /* 7 1 8,187 7 ,477 

I '> 2 r >,7l 7,.i.96 9,477 

1926 28,426 6,983 8,019 

1977 26,915 7,705 9,278 

19/8 2 8,0)2 7,4 33 9,734 

.,250 8,932 



r il .it o l'ark in Maine, use de- 
t 'ally nerivc in 1973 an d 1977. 

i- ._• .- . .he result •■* f management ro- 
s-t ;r i ct l on n . Seasonal •.; se . dec fen sed at a rate 
•f approx imut e i y "? r, 0 pei.pl e p< r year; llnw- 
l *r in 1 978 th trend . h na 1 and instead 



of the expected (iecre. se of 9C0 use increased 
by 2 , 2 3 i eompr.red to 19 '7 . 

fii Verinohti records For i»ip,lit of the 
Gretn Mountain Club's (CMC) she'lL., Ku toe 
rnptiths of duly and August show use peaking in 
1975. Tlien a downward trend be>*an. f*MC off- 



Mil! on 1 v other activity that has captured 
this in*; reasinv'.i y lar^eshare of the total 
nat iona 1 forest sy s t ei.i rec r^at I till use ma rke t 
is winte r _ spo rt s . . It increased from J. 5 pef 
cent in L9B5, to !„H percent in 1970, to 4 7 
percent In 1975, to 6 6 percent in 1979. 
Projections ind icrte that snow-hased actj/itjes 
w.ij 1 _ cont inuc to dominate the. growth scene in 
tlie I980's, followed elo«ety by water and then 
Land-based net i vit ies. 

The overall lonj;-term .trends seem to i on- 
firm the f o 1 k wi sdoni t hat hiking an.i hackcount ry 



use have been increasing over the past decade, 
but. that they may be stabilizing.. Tt is clear 
that year_to year crenels do riot show any con- 
sist ericy from brie recreation area to another, 
Hut that over the long-term, most areas have 
ex[>er ieneed this growth and level ing-off. 

. The Causes for the levels of use arid 
their cHariges over time are hot at ail clear, 
it in i complex interaction of available 
Il r , l s il r ^ timtJ * nioney, accessibility, f add ism 
and more. Kach individual processes these 
variables and makes His decision to ro hiking 
or riot. Moreover, this long-term pattern of 
growth and its more recent level in g-off does 
not in itself presage .future .use levels. The 
level tng-off may continue, dip iritb a lorig- 
toriri downtrend or merely mark a hesitation in 
) 01 j*? 1 ' r t v _ r m __ R r.°. w t b l _ piie year does not make n 
trend. Kven two or three years do not. The 
year-rto-year changes are as likely to be iri 
one direct I oil as in t lie other. 



One of. the shops in this marketplace is the 
pub 1 3 shing business . Magaz ines arid books about 
this sub j eet c. ;iri be found iri almost any book- 
store. This was not so a decade or two ago. 
Publishers such as Scribners, Funk and Wagnalls, 
Harper and Row,, and many, others are. answering 
the demand for books bri hiking arid backpacking. 
Periodicals such as Appal achia Bulletin, Sierra 
Club Bulletin., and Living Wilderness have been 
joined by Backpacker/Wilderness Camping, _Marlah, 
New Krtglarid Outdoors arid Nordic Skiirig: Tote 
books , wal k books , and h ike books desc r ibe 
thousands of hik?? people can take in just about 
every state in the Nat ion . 

Other shops iri this marketplace are the 
equipment industry and outfitters. Where once 
hiking and backpacking equipment could be. ob- 
tained only, in large cities or through a few 
mail-order Houses , ribW rrinriy Hardware stores 
carry equipment, many small towns have a sport- 
ing gocds sto re and the 1 ong-cstab I ished ma i I - 



Table 2. — National fo rest _ rec rent Ion use by activity 
(thousands of visitor -days) 



Act iv it v 



-1966- 



-1979- 



Dse 



Percerit 
of Total 



Use 



Pe rcerit 
of Total 



Camp ing _ 


39,564 


,5 


26.2 


54,780 


. 3 


24 


. 9 


Recreat tonal t ravel (riiechari ical ) 


31 ,301 


. 1 


20;7 


49,536 


;5 


22 


;5 


Fishing 


14,709 


. i 


9.7 


16,776 


.0 


7 


.6 


Hunt tug 
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So how does one find Indicators of nat- 
ional hiking and backpacking t rends ,_ accur- 
ately assess them, arid meaningfully Iriterpret 
what they tell us? One way might be to check 
the marketplace.--the place that might profit 
from an increase in hiking and backcountry 
interest . 



order houses are under severe competition from 
hundreds of newly-established businesses.. _ Sim- 
ilarly, perusal of ariy hiking or backpack iri g 
magaz ine invariably provides one with numerous 
opport un It ies for signing up with backcount ry 
and wilderness outfitters. All these entre- 
preneurs have recognized an expanding market 
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ind, in the American tradition, are Here to 
satisfy the demand for these Roods and ser- 
vices; 

A third way to conjure Hiking .and back- 
packing trends is to consult with a panel of 
people "in the know" If nothing more, this 
technique should tell us how much agreement 
or disagreement there is about the future. 

James Kern, president of the American 
Miking Soc iety, .recognizes that the bloom is 
off the hiking Fail, that membership in hiking 
organizations is not increasing at the same 
rate it was a few years n&q, but that people 
joining I'iubg these days are probably doing 
so after making a. more sincere appraisal of 
their interest in hikirig arid the individual 
club. 



William Kerns ley, Jr., editor of Bae4e - 
pac ker/ Wilderness Cf i imp in g magazine, also sees 
only a slight yearly increase iri the number 
of hikers and backpackers But he foresees 
h definite increase in snowshoeing, ski camp- 
ing arid family backpacking.. As we get . more 
and more into the 1980's, he sees greater in- 
terest in "group" camping ii the backeburitry 
ind use of leantos, shelters, and White Moun- 
tain-type "huts". 

David A Richie, project manager of the 
Appalachian Trail for the NPS, sees an expand- 
ing role for volunteers in protect ion and man- 
agement of trails arid ari increase in the re- 
sponsibilities of trail clubs He sees them 
helping decide where trails will go, what land 
will be bought, and monitoring activities of 
visitors arid landowners to head off conflicts, 
lit* also sees them expanding their presence on 
trails to educate and influence hikers arid 
backpackers on tompat iblebehay ior , and taking 
bri added maintenance _ and construction work, 
even offering to replace government crews in 
national parks and forests. 

Wittiam..E.....Rennebohm,_thc Trails Coordin- 
ator of the HCRS sees greater use of urban 
trails, multi-purpose trails ,_ and. health or 
exercise trails. He also feels that low--ost 
public transportation to distant trails is riot 
beyond the realm of possibilities. 

There seems to be general agreement that 
hiking and bacl country use has experienced a 
short-cerm shot in the arm, that the immediate 
effects of that shot, are wearing off, and that 
the growth rate iri this activity will be much 
less dram it ic_ for the next few years In sum- 
mary, we see the American experience parallel- 
ing the European" experience . in pedestrian act- 
ivity. We see more day hiking and more fam- 
ilies hiking^ We see more general awareners 
of walking in our lifestyle,, even a trend to- 
ward walking as a legitimate mode of trans- 



portation for short commutes Wc see more of 
emphasis on development of the 50- to 250-mile 
trails rather Ehan on the 1 000-mile and oyer 
trails; and less emphasis on trail studies and 
more on-the-ground trail developments; 

It seems clear that management policies 
which are designed to manage use ,. do in fact 
have that result. For example, the AMC Hut 
System, where it has become more and more 
important to make a reservation to assure one- 
self a bunk, does riot exhibit the dramatic 
year to year shifts iri use that the AMC. shel- 
ters show Likewise,, Baxter Park's policy 
restricting use and the Allagash Waterway's 
policies for discouraging overuse. 

Managers and recreat ion 1st s , for the past 
decade., have had to cope with the problems 
posed by rapid. increases in use. This has 
forced difficult decisions , somet imes nec- 
essarily made without much data. The prob- 
lem has been to protect the resource in the 
face of this increased use. The opportunity 
now is at hand to review these decisions in 
the light of experience without the problem 
of immediate increases and to take stock 
Which policies have been successful ; which 
less so? What .opt ions should be pursued to 
make the next decade a successful one for 
both managers and recreat ionists? 



TRKNDS TN EMERGING AND HIGH RISK ACTIVitiES 

... 2 
Robert 0. White, Richard Schreyer and Kent Downing 



Abstract. — Newly emerging and high risk activities have 
increased markedly in tii^ last generation, yet little Is known 
ibout trends Ln participation, Factors such as technological 
i n nova t ion anr! ere at i ve experiment at ion with tradlt ional 
act Lvlties appear to play a major. role In the development of 
new activities. Christy' s criteria for mass demand ln_rec- 
reation are used to examine the growth potential of differeriE 
emerging activities. The participation histories of: three 
character is t Ic act ivit Ies--skydiying, sport ballooning, and 
iiaiip gliding — are explored in .detail.. Trends In activity, 
growth are also seen to be influenced by activity and risk 
sport image, and by potential for government regulation. 



New recreational activities appear to be 
emerging at an exponential rate, particularly 
those involving an element of risk. Yet, 
little is known about either their participants 
or the activities. Where and how do new 
activities originate? What determines .their 
popularity? What trends are evident? What 
special problems do they have? 



THE EMERGENCE OF OUTDOOR 
RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES 



The origins .of new activities can be 
traced to two dtf f ereht , though related 
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sources : innova t I rk ns in equipment or experi- 
mentation with participation. 

Several activities owe their entire 
existence to the development of a specific 
type of equipment or to a breakthrough in 
equipment materials.. In most cases , the 
critical technology has come from. outside 
the recreational industry. The first hang 
gliders were adaptations of the Rogollo para- 
wing , a design developed by a NASA engineer . 
SCUBA diving resulted from the Invention of 
the aqualung, a piece of equipment originally 
intended for scientific and military purposes; 
For some activities^ the right material was 
the essential . missing ingredient,. The kayak 
and the hoc air _ balloon , for example, have 
existed for well over a hundred years, yet 
were rarely used for recreation. Nylon and 
fiberglass c a 0 receive much of the credit 
for changing that situation, New activities 
can also result from combining or modifying 
existing equipment. Surfing and skateboard- 
ing together with sailing have yielded board 

sailing and wind skating, respectively. 

The addition of motors. to bang gliders has 
spawned the sport of micro light aviation ; 

Not all activities originate from equip- 
ment innovations , though specialized equipment 
tends to follow tf ah activity generates 
enough interest. Rather, a few individuals 
wi 11 explore new techniques and new environ- 
ments , simult aneously* opening the way for 
new specialized patterns of participation. 
Rock climbers are making progress with solo 
ascents ; sky divers are jumping from cl if f s ; 
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nnd SCUBA divers arc seeking underwater caves. 
L£ is difficult. Co predict. at what point. these 
experiments will create sptn-off activities, 
though the potential for growth likely para- 
llels popularity for emerging activities in 
ftoner.il; Three examples of currently emerging 
splh-bffs" are out-of-bounds skiing, speed 
skiing, and free climbing. 



DETERMINANTS OF POPULARITY 

Christy (1974) but lined five elements 
that lie fclr were important for pred it_ ting the 
popularity of a recrealional activity , par- 
ticularly those that would stimulate mass 
demand. the following sections will apply 
l ' Ht. criteria to e^ alua te the potential 
c r several emerging activities. 



Kn-gg^ o f P -ti^ t-i-c i p a t i o n 

A_ number of factors are subsumed under 
this element, including initial costs, oper- 
ating costs, training, and environmental pre- 
requisites. Although many of the emerging 
activities require expensive equipment relat ive 
to tennis or cross country skiing, they 
are fairly inexpensive when compared to 
activities that offer similar experiences. 
Before hang gliding, the only gliding or 
soaring aircraft were sailplanes which sell 
for $10,000 to $35,000. The upper . end of 
the price range For today's hang glider Is 
a round $1500. The modern day hot air balloon 
is. one-fourth, the purchase price of a gas 
balloon (the traditional sport balloon) and 
costs approximately $50 to operate as opposed 
to $2000 per flight for gas balloons. 

The subject of operating costs and hid- 
den costs deserves f ur tlier d iscussion. For 
some activities (harig gliding, board sailing, 
and rock climbing) the primary exoense is 
cqu i pinent , followed by transportation to and 
from the recreational site ._ For others such 
as skydiving- there are additional expenses: 
aircraft fuel arid pilot fees: 



As Christy points out , the nature of 
Che necessary training can be an important 
variable for "an activity's popularity.,- Is 
it short and pleasant or long arid difficult? 
Board jailing involves little or no forma- 
lized training. Prospective enthusiasts enn 
often rent a board and practice. on their 
own at their own speed: Would -be skydivers, 
on the other hand, must adhere to a rigid 
training program that enn be long and cost ly . 
To eliminate some of these difficulties^ 
commercial schools (simitar to rue success- 
ful sk i schools) have beeri established to 
s t reaml ine ins true t ion and make it as 
comfortable as possible. 



Environmental p requisites also 
affect capacity for growth. Board sailors 
can use a variety of water resources unsuitable 
for larger sailing craft; and hang glider 
pilots can fly almost anywhere without 
worrying about paved landing strips, Ai the 
other end of the spectrum, cave explorers and 
rock climbers. are faced with the relative 
scarcity of adequate resources . 

Desirable Image 

it is rib acciderit that Madison Avenue 
has capitalized on the eye catching qualities 
of hang gliding, river raftinPj_?P°rt bal- 
looning, and skydiving. In contrast to 
everyday life, they portray adventure, excite- 
ment, arid challenge. The transatlantic bal- 
loon crossing, the man powered flight across 
£he English Channel, and the conquest of 
Everest without oxygen were prime _ example3 
of individual achievement:. Today's recrea- 
tionists can likewise experiment with new 
activities in unfamiliar environments, chal- 
lenging their own frontiers. Undoubtedly, 
these pursuits can have a powerful. effect on 
self -image as well as on brie ' s public Image. 
The quality of that image .however , may 
range from envy to bewilderment to charges of 
being foolhardy and irresponsible. Percep- 
tion of risk Is bfteri a focal point of these 
images, The influences of safety concerns 
and perceptions of rj.sk will be discussed 
subsequent ly. 

Ability fo r Strong Ldcu^l f icatlon 



According to Christy (1974: 103) , 
"there must be some par apherialla , costume, 
badge or trophy that identifies its holder 
as a participant in that activity." Nearly 
all emerging would score high on this 
element, given the proliferation of t-shirts, 
hats, belt buckles, patches, arid decals 
sporting slogans and manufacturers names. 
Di st inct ive equipment ( large and small) can 
serve the _ same purpose . Hang gliders, kayaks, 
arid hot air balloon baskets are difficult 
to miss bri car racks arid trailers. Ori a 
r.maller scale , channel locks hung from belts 
usually identify Whitewater rafting guides. 
Certainly, many participants use these 
symbols to demonstrate their uriiqueriess, 
which becomes a problem when nonpar t iciparit s 
purchase such items as souvenirs or to be 
fashionable . 

Opportunities f or Demonstrating Skills 

There are considerable differences among 
activities on tills element. Sport ballooning, 
skydiving, and hang gliding are highly visible; 
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especially when clo e to public areas. They 
ienil themselves quite readily to exhi- . 
bit ions and demonstrations^ Likewise , board 
sailors, jet skiiers, arid Hbbie Cat sailors 
are almost always found near high use areas: 
beaches, lakes > and reservoirs. Cave explor- 
ers, rock cltnbe.rs, and SCUBA divers are . not 
so ioftuhatu. More sO than other activiites, 
tiiey have to depend on the media or or. fellow 
participants for demonstrating their skills. 



Comfortable arid Efficient Use 
of Leisure T4ffle 

Wew designs and materials have had an 
enormous effect on comfort arid efficiency. 
However, t lie re are some factors beyond the 
scope of technology, as recreationists who 
depend on weather are painfully aware. 
Beginners, in par E t cu3 ar; are susceptible to - 
we a t lie r since they are the least able to 
handle even marginal conditions. Where 
weather tends to be unstable, they can expect 
to spend. much of their training time waiting 
for cOriditibris to improve. For those 
reluctant to invest precious leisure time 
for future rewards . the training period can 
be extremely frustrating. This feelingmay 
be farther compounded by a sense of social 
isolation that frequently accompanies begin- 
ner status. Experts tend to be possessive 
P? their activity, especially when forced 
to share resources , _ put ting beginners in che 
uncomfortable position of intruders. Where 
weather and social isolation combine, the 
P°P u i ar ity of an activity is likely to suffer. 
Although it is hard to generalize,, skydiving 
and hang gliding tend to fall in this cafe- 
gory: 



ACTIVITY TRENDS 

Now that we have examined those aspects 
9? various emerging activities pertaining 
to mass demand, let us take an in-depth look 
at the past, present, and future of three 
activities: skydiving, sport ballooning , 
arid hang gliding. these particular activi- 
ties were chosen because of 1) their popular- 
ity, 2) their adventure/excitement image, 
3) . their growth curves, and -4) the availa- 
bility of relevant background information. 
Board sailing was to be considered due to 
its recent phenomenal growth,* but was 
dropped due _ to an almost total lack of hard 
historical data. 



Source of Data 

Sirice data bri actual par ricipation is 
simpiy not available, an alternative app ranch 
was taken-^the national organisations for 
the three activities were . contacted and 
questioned about the participation of their 
membership . When pressed about previous 
y_? a rs » _b9 w 9_y? r _» Jtos t were reluctant to make 
retrospective estimates. Therefore; the 
growth curves _ presented In Fig: I represerit 
organizational membership arid riot total 
participation Yet .according to the offi- 
cials of all three organizations , these 
f igures do re fleet _ what was happening 
yearly to the total communi ty of participants . 



Skydiving 

A spokesman for the United States Para- 
chute Association estimates that 35,000 
individuals wi 11 make a total of about two 
million jumps this year. Included In that 
number are first time parachutists — less 
than 10% of which will make a second jump, 
further, only about 1% to 2% will go on to 
become experienced skydi vers . Current ly,, 
the USPA has a .membership of approximately 
16,000 to 17,000 skvdivers 2 or about one 
half of the total participants. Toe turnover 
rate (50% per year) indicates that few sky- 
di vers _ remain active for very long, either 
in USPA of in the sport. 

Skydiving dates back to tha early barn- 
storming days, but it was not until the late 
1950s that the sport caught onas a general 
recreatiorial activity. In 1956, the Para- 
chute Club of America was founded with sixty 

members. (In 1967, the PCA became 

the United States Parachute. Association). 
Growth was gradual until 1960 when it 
increased rapidly (Fig. l). Between that 
year and 1973, membership rose from 1A 17 co 
17 ,624 individuals. Thisperiod of growth 
can.be traced to three related factors: 
equipment, mass media exposure, arid skydiving 
schools Although surplus military equip- 
rn ? n t __ wa s in . widespread use in the I960 ' s , 
it was either being modified or replaced, 
resulting in safer artd moire reliable para- 
chutes. This period also saw its first exten- 
sive exposure to skydiving, including the 
television program-^ijrepxeL CoTCOmmitant ly , 
commercial schools and Independent clubs 
begari to multiply, making skydiving readily 
accessible to thousands of potential customers. 



... The spokeswoman. for Windsurfer brand 
sailboards , the world' s oldest arid largest 
manufacturer, predicted they would sell 30,00 0 
sailboards worldwide in 1980 compared to 
125,000 sold since 1969. 
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The figures since 1975 are approxi- 
mate because member ship is on a revolving 
basis, i ? e., members renew the month their 
membership expires rather than for the cal- 
endar year. 
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Figure l . — Membership growth in three activity organizations. 



Between the high point of 19 73 and 1976, 
membership declined. A comb inat ion of ah 
Increase in dues and a general disenchantment 
with USPA was probably _ responsible . _ There- 
fore, the amount of this dip may not have 
been indicative of the entire skydiver pop- 
ulation By 1979, membership was again 
above 16,000. .USPA of ficlals. believe that 
membership will sEa v around this figure for 
the next few years and that the total number 
of participants is stabilizing. 



£ port Ballooning 

Fifteen hundred balloon pilots currently 
belong. Co the Balloon Federation of America. 
According to Ehe membership. director , this 
figure represents 85% of all balloon pilots 
in the United States. In 1978, there were 
1162 thermal or hot air balloons and 12 gas 

ballobrts regtsCered.with the BFA, During 

the same year, 3?, 791 hot air balloon, flights 
were made by members, averaging 13,6 kil- 
ometers and about one hour per flight . In 
addition, Che twelve gas balloons made 18 
flights . 



Sport ballooning in the United States 
began In. the early 1960s with gas balloons, 
but the hot air balloon soon became more 
popular. As mentioned earlier, the hot. 
air balloon Is considerably cheaper to buy 
and operate. In 1967, the BFA was founded 
WlEh 58 members. _ Three years lat^r there 
were still only 66 members (Fig. 1). That 
slow rate of growth continued for several 
more ; aars until 1973. From then until 
the present , membership has increased marked- 
ly. As wlEh skydiving,, better equipment, 
media expbsu/e , and ballooning schools have 
all contributed to its growth. Certainly, 
the media exposure surrounding the successful 
ErahsaElahElc balloon flight (as well as the 
previous attempts) can be credi ted with much 
of ballooning' s popularity OfcLicIals of Ehe 
BFA, In fact, believe that the number of 
participants will increase for some time to 
come, though Ehe rate and time frame are un- 
certain. 

Although the sport of ballooning is 
Increasing In popularity, it is unlikely it 
will ever become a mass demand act Ivi ty . 
Besidei the initial cost of a balloon and 



auxiliary equipment ; . lc requires, a sup- 
port crew to aid in launching anii retrieving 
the balloon. In apply for 1 private bal- 
loon pilot's license, a student needs ten 
hours of free flight with at least, six 
flights under the supervision of an 
just iaic tor--tii.it training cm cost between 
51000 ami $l5i)0. 



i ij i nj^ j_LLy _L n ii 

Compared to sport ballooning and sky- 

diving* haug. gliding is. a new act ivitiy (bare ly 
.'i decade old) ~. The national organization 
for hang glider pilots is the United States 
Winy ( lulin^ Association which claims 8600 
niombers for L 9 7 9 . Actual participants, how- 
ever, may be as liigh as 40,000. Beyond that 
estimate little is known i The problem with 
estimating participation is that hang 
gliders are easy to transport and can be used 
in a variety of environments—from backyard 
hills to beachside cliffs to mountain ridges. 
There are even portable, power winches that 
wi L.i pull hang gliders airborne for those 
without an elevated launch site. Wills 
(1979:20) summarizes Ehe situation Well: 
"No ono can or will ever know that figure 
(the number of hang gliding flights) until 
every pilot on. the planet punches in on a 
computer when lie launches ... We can't even 
say how many pilots there are in a country, 
or even state, in a given month. Association 
and club membership is only a rou^.h index. 
Some members fly, some don't. Some pilots 
are joiners, some ahti-orgartiza tton : Some 
fly — -and die — all by themselves in remote 
areas . " 

Despite the inheren E_ di f f icult ies_ in cal- 
culating pai t icipat ioh , the sEaff of the 
Whole Ai r Catalog collected some interesting 
data f rom their readership . Using this data » 
they estimated that i, 300,000 flights were 
made In 1978. with the majority of pilots 
making 9 to 15 flights per month (Johnson 
1978a). They also discovered that the 
highest percentage (24.5%) of pi lot s st ill 
flying today began in 1976 (Johnson 1978b). 

The growth curve of the USHGA is truly 
astounding. In its f ijst three years .member- 
ship inereased.f rom 25 to 1CKQ00 _ individuals 
(Fig: 1): In September of 1974 atone ,_4000 
people became hew members. Two years later 
it dropped to 6000 and then rose gradually 
to its present level of 8600. 



\he original organization was the Southern 
California Hang Gliding Association. 



There are several possible explanations 
for Ehls-cufve; _In. thi. early years of. the 
sport (1971 to 1974), the majority of liarig 
gliders were built at home from plans that 
cost between . f ive and ten dollars. Entire 
gliders could be built for under $100_. 
As one would expect, tlie combination "man's 
oldest dream" at an affordable price 
at trac ted everyone f rom the mere ly curious 
to the serious recreationist . By 1974, 
designers began to turn aWay from selling 
piahs to manufacturing pre-bullt gliders! 
A* a i e ®ult 1 prices rose to around $500 
Today, plans are all but absent and prices 
are in the $1200 to $1500. range. Undoubtedly 
this change was responsible for weeding 
out many would-be flyers. At the sama 
time t new designs were cropping up so 
rapidly, that many became obsolete soon 
after they were released — a discouraging 
si tuat ion for someone who j us t invested 
several hundred dollars. By 1976^ most 
of the radical design changes were over, and 
manufacturers turned towards ref ining the 
hang glider. According to USHGA officials, 
the chaotic days of h sng gliding growth are 
in the past. The curious and the thrill 
seekers have dropped out and are being 
replaced (albeit at a slower rate) by dedl- 
cn ted pilots. In fact, they p re die t that 
the present level of participants will remain 
much the same for the decade ahead . 



SPECIAL PROBLEMS 



Many of the emerging activities and 
high risk activities find themselves faced 
with two problems that could affect future 
trends: .safety and the perception of risk , 
and government regulations. 

The very term — high risk recreation — 
implies t hat the ac t ivi t ies themselves are 
Iphe ren tly unsa f e . _Many outside rs who might 
otherwise become participants believe that 
hahg glider pilots, skydlVers, rock climbers, 
etc, are at the mercy of fate , probabi lity , 
or the elements . Few recognize that the 
majority of accidents are the result of 
participant error, not f aul ty equipment or 
factors related to the act! Ity itself. 
For Instance, a study of hang gliding 
accidents (Tongue 1977) found that those 
most susceptible to. fatal injury were pilots 
with a cavalier attitude towards their par- 
tic ipa t ibh . Freak accidents do occur , but 
these are rare . Unf or tunately t the mass 
media tends to overplay the risks involved , 
giving many . activities ah_ undeserved bad 
image . While the potential for serious 
injury or even death does exist, the risks 
<"an be controlled through skill and experience 
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(Sehroyer and Whi te __i?79) . the image may 
never t lie Less discourage many while encouraging 
others attracted out of a sense of bravado 
or thrLLL seeking; These persons often become 
tile stereo types reinforcing negative images 
(and of ten become through carelessness the 
accident statistics that maintain those 
images) . 



The other factor that may influence Future 
trends is the prol i f erat ion of government 
refutations. Generally; these are of three 
types: 1) to protect participants from 
injury; 2) to protect nonpart icipants from 
injury; and 3) to protect the environment. 
In some cases, national organizations have 
headed off government intervention by. either 
instituting se I f-regulat ions or by lobbying 
against regulations that could severely cur- 
tail participation. Such battles emphasize 
that there are factors. affecting an activity's 
future which may liave little to do with Its 
actual potential for growth the current 
use limits on many of the nation's wild 
rivers is a good example. 



CONCLUSION 
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White the novelty and excitement of new 
recreational activities, particularly those 
involving an element of risk, have captured 
the interest of the mass media, there is an 
amazing lack of solid information about 
participation in these activities. Much 
more is known about the backpacker than 
the skydiver and the balloonist. in a world 

governed by . priorities,, that is perhaps 

understandable — there. are more backpackers 
than skydivers and ballbonlsts combined. 
However, if public and private planners aire 
to provide a diversity of opportunities for 
satisfying different recreational pref- 
erences, emerging activities will have to 
receive the attention they deserve. 



The need for inf prmat ion is under scored 
by the fact that certain emerging. act ivit ies 
may he the answer to potential future con- 
straints on recreation participation. Many of 
today's more popular activites are highly 

consumptive of precious natural resources. 

As these resources become, scarce, __recreational 
activities will Have to change. That change, 
however, can be as exciting as it Is heeded. 
Activities such as hang gliding, board 
sailing, and f ree climbing no t only use 
simple, functional equipment, that is rela- 
tively hbhcbh sump t ive; but they are challenging 
and stimulating as well. 
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TRENDS IN DAY USES OF 
PARKS AND FORESTS 1 
Joseph T. O f teary2 John Peine 3 Dale Blahria 



Abstract .--Trends for seven day use activities were com- 
pared froiii national recreation survey data collected In 1965 , 
1972 and 1977. General increases In Involvement of the total 
population was found for the 1965-1977 period- Little change 
in participation was fouud for racial and sex characteristics, 
but shifts In participation were fnurid for age arid education 
groups that cuuld have signl flcant Impacts on the future of 
outdoor recreation. 



INTRODUCTION 



The United States is a nation that main- 
tains almost a demonic interest In cbllectlrig 
data about just about everything. Participa- 
tion in outdoor recreation has not escaped 
this gaze, v'ith several national and many 
regional, state and.local surveys being done 
since the 1950' s. Of all the outdoor involve- 
ment that has been measured, day use activities 
done in parks, forests and other recreation 
places represent one area that has received 
substantial attention perhaps because they 
are pursuits that can be done both locally 
arid regionally and impact almost every 
facility level. 



Urif brtiiriately , It has often beari diffi- 
cult to monitor changes over time in 
participation because the data needed to do 
it were not available or exactly comparable: 
The.Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, now kribwri 
as Heritage Conservation arid Recreation 
Service, has bVen Involved in several 
national surveys of outdoor recreation. 
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Leisure scientist s have found.it difficult 
obtaining the data to allow secondary analysis; 
This tendency appears to have beeri changed 
with the 1977 national survey. Several 
sclent is ts acquired actual copies of the 
original data tapes or participated in pre- 
paring an assortment of papers that explored 
various relationships of other data with the 
1977 survey results or exclusively con- 
cent rated on the survey itself. As the 
research community learned more about this 
national data, there was ari Iricreaslrig 
Iri teres t to gain access to actual data tapes 
P.?_spme of the other original national 
surveys. Beyond initial reporting in the 
official publlcatioris descrlblrig results, 
very little additional study appears to have 
been made of this Information and there has 
been an absence of comparative analysis. 
However* three of these national surveys (1965 , 
19 72 arid 1977) Have become available to 
researchers at Purdue University and the 
University of Michigan, Since the surveys 
contain much information about .day use involve- 
ment and can be compared for selected . questions ; 
this paper will examlrie severi selected 
activities arid the manner in which involve- 
ment Is distributed within the population for 
1965, 1972 and 1977. The orientation of the 
paper concentrates on using activity irivolve- 
nierit to examlrie day- use of parks arid forest 
because use has normally been measured in 
»nos t s t udies via the act iyi ty route. Simi larly , 
the nature of the variables In the ditta 
available could be compared most satisfactorily 
lri this way. The material is seen as being 
exploratory in that no explicit hypotheses 
are tested, yet becaus ^ of the absence of 
previous comparative, vork , thi3 effort can 
set the stage for siibr.equerit Iri-depth 
secondary analysis • 
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PROCEDURE 

Copies of the data tapes for the 1965 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation National Recre- 
ation survey, the 1972 Audits a' d Surveys 
National Recreation Survey and the 1977 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation National Outdoor 
Recreation Survty were . obtained for analysis 
of the day use activities, bicycling, other 
boating, fishing, hunting, picnicking, 
sailing and swimming (pool and other outdoor) 
information describing the features of the 
three surveys is presented. in Table 1. 
Computer analysis of the 1965 arid 1972 surveys 
was done at the University of Michigan and 
analysis of the 1977 survey was d pne at 

Purdue University using :imilar SPSS 

statistical package programs: For each year, 
the activities were examine H to obtain the 
total percent of those who had reported 
participating. Then five socioeconomic/ 
demographic variables (income, age, race, 
sex t and education ( were used to examine the 
percent distribution of participation by 
categories that were common to tho three 
surveys . 

In the 1977 survey respondents were 
asked whether or not they participated in 
the activities during the previous year and 
a ye->/no response was obtairied. However, In_ 
both the 1965 and 1972 surveys the respondents 
were queried about theii activity Involve- 
ment using several di f ferent questions To 
bbtairi an aggregate measure of participation 
in an activity during a year, each question 
was searched If there was a positive 
response to any of the questions, then that 
respondent was identified as apartlcipant 
for calculation of percent of the population 
that was participating in an activity. 
There should be no double counting. 

It Is important, to note this strategy. 
After considerable thought this procedure 
was selected^ it appeared to be the logical 
way to examine the data for the aggregated 
measure of involvement we needed.__ However, 
when the final results are. examined i none 
of the final results ate the same as those 
reported in the ''official" 1965 and 1972 
publications. In most cases , the data 
reported here is slightly higher. Thought 
was given to why these differences might 
exist, but in the absence of documentation 
about procedures used in the original 
tabulations it was impossible to do any type 
of complementary ari~> lysis. 

Comparability of the Three Surveys 

One of the key. issues that needsexami- 
nation in any use of different data. sets 
is the comparability of the material . In 
the case of the three national surveys used 



in this paper there are at least two sources 
of information that have been corisulted; 
Kirschner Associates (1975) prepared an In- 
depth review for the then Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation of five nationwide citizen surveys 
dealing with outdoor recreation; Included 
In this discussion was a comparison of the 
1965 BORSurvey and the 19 72 Audits and 
Surveys survey used here. In addition, 
Blahria (1979) Has reyiewedand compared the 

1972 survey work with the 1977 Outdoor 
Recreation Nationwide survey. 

The Kirschner Associates document is an 
extensive review (close to 300 pagesX that 
makes comparisons, provides copies of 
questionnaires and makes recommendation for 
subsequent work in the citizen survey area. 
In their cbmparisbri of the 1965 and 1972 
surveys, a basic finding was that because of 
the natureof the 1972 instrument the reporting 

of participation would probably tend to be 

conservative or underestimated because of the 
redesign for use in demand equations. Based 
on their review It does appear that gross 
comparisons (% of people participating) and 
types of persons participating in specific 
activities are possible.-- Since this was 
the goal of the "day-use" activity orienta- 
tion in this paper the comparisons we made 
Seemed reasonable • 

Blahria's (19 79) review of the 1972 and 
1977 surveys also pointed to areas of cbricerri. 
First, the actlvltyparticipation reported 
in the. 1977 survey appear to be high based 
bri reviews of other surveys done between 

1973 and 1978= This may be related* to the. 
low response rate encountered in the telephone 
interviewing and the tendency of this procedure 
to iriclude those who are most Interested in 
the subject area. 

Of the activities that were examined, the 
phrasing of the quest ion for swimming, created 
a problem. Iri the 1977 survey the question 
linked the activity "sunbathing" to swimming 
thus identifying two activities and confounding 
the Issue of involvement. We would assume 
that this would inflate the response to the 
question • 

Finally, to construct a participation 
percent for each activity in the 1972 survey, 
the data had to be accumulated from four _ _ 
questions. The first three questions addressed 
the three summer months of 1972 and Inquired 
about activity involvement on vacations, 
overnight, trips , recreational outlngsthat 
took the better part of a day, and finally for 
other short . ecreation outings. Then another 
question was posed to ask about a nine month 
period from September to May and the activities 
dbrie Iri that period. 
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Table 1. Features of the 1965 i 1972 and 1977 Survey Samples 



YEAR 



1965 a 

Type of - - 

Interview Personal 

Time Period 

Coverage 3 summer months 

Number of 

Respondents 7194 

Response rate 91% 

Respondent Ago 12+ 

Sample Selection persons from 

CPS households 

^Kirschner Associates (1975) 
b Blahna (1979) 



1972" 



1977 u 



Personal 



3 _ s unune r mon t hs 
plus rest of year 



4029 
54% 
12+ 

1 person /household 
in a systematic 
cluster sample 
of households 



Telephone 
entire year 

4029 
51% 
12+ 

random systematic, 
sampling of counties 
and random digit dial 
technique (up to 4 
callbacks for no 



answers 



Table 2. Comparison of 1972 and 1977 survey questions about swimming. 



YEAR 



1972-- 



1977 



Outdoor pool swimming 



Swimming or sunbathing in 
ah outdoor pool 



Other swimming 



Other outdoor swimming or 
sunbathing 
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The subjects in the 1977 survey were 
read a list of activities and a.ked whether 
or not they had done any o f those. in the last 
12 months. This was done on the . first 
page of the survey instrument wlille re- 
spondents were still tr h. the complexity 
of the 19 72 quest ions may have caused those 
not particularly Interested in the survey 
to respond negatively simply to get the 
whole process over with. 



RESULTS 

Analvseb of the overall percent of the 

population reporting involvement in the 

period . 1965-1972 . These decreases are rather 
dramatic, in some cases indicating chat 
there was a d r op in participation of almost 
50' Of course, this is inconsistent with 
contemporary gospel about recreation use. 
Yet even tn the published material that 
provided summaries of the 1965 and 19 72 data, 
decreases or relative stability in the 
amount of use was reported (Kirschneri 1973 : 
AppendixD). There are at least two expla- 
nations for these apparent changes I One 
is that there actually was a downward 
change in the nation's involvement in out- 
door recreation. This is a difficult, 
hypothesis to accept since most on site 
visitation data suggests continuing 
growths Perhaps the more likely reason for 
the changes is related to the methodological 
changes that suggest an underest imat ion of 
involvement. Yet the differences are still 
somewhat unusual. 

It is important to note that two of the 
activities - fishing and hunting- showed 
mild increases in the same period that the 
other activities were decreasing, the subtle 
upward change found for fishing (30% to 31%) 
ln_our analysis is in opposition to the 
inf ormat ion that Was published describing 
a decrease from 30% to 24%. 



While the analysis done here points 

toward questions about the original analysis 
of these two data sets , the re Is at least 
a general observation to be made. Although 
the absolute numbers are not the same, the 
tendency to report decreases from 1965 to 
1972 is consistent for five of the seven 
activities examined. 



In light of the 1972 data, comparing 
It to the 1977 data is somewhat easier. In 
every case , participation reported from the 
1977 survey shows a dramatic to moderate 
increase . For example the portion of the :__ 
population involved in .bicycling went from __ 
about 21% in 1972 to 50.4% in 1977 Boating 
involyemen: doubled, fishing increased 23% 
over the 1972 level; picnicking rose to a 



Table 3; Percent in Volvetrien t.. in ill 



activities 


;, 1965, 1972, 


197 7; 




YEAR 


Activity 


1965 


1972 


1977 


Bicycling 


29.5 


20.9 


50.4 


Fishing 


30.2 


31.2 


54.2 


Hunting 


13.5 


14.8 


18.7 


Other Boating 


30.4 


17.4 


36.3 


Picnicking 


62.2 


52.4 


73.8 


Sailing 


7.1 


3.0 


13.2 


Swimming 


51.3 






Pool 




21.2 


66.7 


Other outdoor 




36.4 


49.2 



level 20% higher. One of the most, intriguing 
changes is in swimming at ti_ pool which Showed 
300% growth^ A companion activity - other 
outdoor.swimming - increased about 13% oyer 
Its 1972 level. _The swimming changes are 
particularly confounding because sunbathing 
was included as part of the activity descrip- 
tion The changes reported suggest measurement 
of two activities and it is impossible to 
disaggregate the results to reflect the 
contribution of each to the overall number. 
Finally, hunting is the only activity demon- 
strating a subtle upward meovement from 14*8% 
in 1972 to 18.7% in 1977. 

Again an earlier point should be reetn- 
phasized. The change in the manner in which 
questions were asked about .participation 
(brie question th the 1977 instrument vs. 
several questions in 1965 and 1972). and the 
location of the question right at the begin- 
ning of the 197 7 instrument may have had a 
significant effect on response. Similarly, 
the response rate for.the 1977 survey may 
show some selection of respondents most 
interested in outdoor recreation. 

Participation and Descriptive Population 
Characte r is t ics 



Tables 4 thru 12 provide descriptive 
socioeconomic. and demographic information 
for those individuals reporting involvement 
in the day use activities being examined. 
An initial observation that can be made about 
this data is that in every activity there are 
persons from every socioeconomic/demographic 
category involved. The number of _ character- 
istics provided make summary difficult In 
addition,- the income categories that are 
used in each of the three surveys are difficult 
to compare . First, $6000 in _ I965_is valued 
much differently than it is In I977i 
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Similarly the 1972 (15 ,000-25 ,999 ;> 25 ,000) 
and 1977 (25,000-50,000; >50,000) surveys 
added additional categories to the > $15, 000 
figure used as the uppe r leve 1 in 1965 . 

Comparison of the data appears to show 
that non-white involvement in these activi- 
ties has changed little in the. 12 year period. 
In some activities there actually appears to 
be a minor decrease (e.g., hunting , other 
outdoor swimming-pool swimming, boat ing 
and sailing)* Small increases or no change 
In non-white involvement are apparent in 
bicycling, picnicking arid fishing. Similarly, 
there are significant differences ^be tw ee n 
some activities by sex, but within activities 
there appear to be few shifts (an exception 
to this is in hunting). 



Age and education appear to be the 
most complementary categories that can be 
compared in the three surveys. While there 
are differences within each group over 
tirne^ the general shape of these distribu- 
tions is similar It is interesting to 
note that the 1977 data appears to show lower 
levels of irivblvemerit for the younger age 
groups for virtually all the activities. 
It also shows higher levels of involvement 
titan ever reported before in the__25— 44 age 
groups for all the activities. This latter 
observation is especially true for bicycling. 
Involvement by persons in the 25-44 age 
group has almost doubled since 1972, and 
shown a sizeable change since 1965. 

Sailing appears to have been a parti- 
cularly volatile activity (If you can use 

the word to describe the process) decreasing 
in irivblvemerit for every age group except 
for those 25-55. Other boating demonstrates 
a similar tendency. 

When, involvement in the activities is 
compared by education levels, the results 
from the 1965 and 1972 surveys are quite 
similar. Sharp peaks are apparent In the 
percent of those with a high school 
education doing an activity. The 1977 data 
shows evidence that those reporting a 
college education are more involved in these 
day-use activities than ever before. The 
distributions are_ rather _ similar In their 
general shape. Almost all of these changes 
represent 100% increases over either the 

1965 or 1972_situation. .Sailing is an 

interesting activity In. that, the 1972 and 
1977 data for those with college education 
arid above vi rtually coincide . 



DISCUSSION 

The trends In the seven day-use activi- 
ties provide a point of departure for 



discussing longitudinal data examinations. It 
is interesting to consider that we were not 
able to replicate the exact results that had 
been officially published.. Although a. 
number of attempts to duplicate the original 
fundings were made , none of these seemed to 
work. While the results from these analyses 
appear to be close, It has taken this 
re trbspective review to raise questions about 
possible differences. The Kirschrier Associates 
report suggested some other considerations 
that would also lend themselves to possibly 
clari fying the survey results and making them 
more useful (exploring selected differences 
between variables^ changing the weighting 
scheme ; evaluation of preferences^ etc.). It 
seems clear that more adequate documentation 
Is necessary for these date sets , something 
which goes beyond a listing of variables arid 
their column locat ions . 

More research (arid secondary analysis at 
that ) should be directed at the surveys to 
explore in greater detail the complexity of 
the relationships in the data. For example , 
the observation that for almost _all_ the_ day-, 
use act ivi ties younger persons (12-17 ; 18-24) 
are not participating as a group at the same 
level as they did In 1965 or 1?72_ is rather 
Intriguing. Even if. we were to disregard 
the 1972 survey, a change in the 12 years from 
1965 to 1977 appears to have taken place. 
The immediate question to be asked would be 
If this pattern Is the same for all the other 
activities that could be compared. It would 
be possible to explore some of the possible 
reasons for change based on additional 
questions asked In the 1977 survey. It is also 
Interesting to speculate on what will happen 
to this group as they become older since some 
literature appears to suggest that early 
recreation experiences will impact involve- 
ment later on In one's life. 

Perhaps brie of the more interesting 
observations from the trend data Is the 
increase in the proportion of the population 
with college education participating in day- 
use activities. The change is so dramatic 
that at least some consideration should be 
given to the alteration. We would anticipate 
that this group would maintain an above 
average Income. with more of it available for 
leisure expend! tures . Therefore , we might 
anticipate that there would be greater- 
Interest in the acquisition of accoutrements 
associated with the activities. Similarly we 
would anticipate a more knowledgeable group 
of users pursuing the activities under 
consideration. This would potentially Impact 
the view of the participating public on the 
management activities undertaken to_ provide 
the activities . Managers may find that, they 
will be increasingly questioned about their 
activities because of the increased irivblvemerit 
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Table 4. 



Socioeconomic/demographic characteristics for Bicycling, 
1965, 1972, and 1977 outdoor recreation survey; 



Characteristic 



1972 



1977 



Income- 

<6QQQ 

6QQQ-9999 
10C00-14999 
> 15000 



44. 9 
31.0 
17.2 
6.8 



15000-24999 
>25000 



16.4 
27.7 
28.3 
20.6 

7.0 



25000-49999 
> 50000 



7. 
15. 
25. 
34. 
14. 

3. 



Age 
12-17 
18-24 
25-44 

45_-64__ 
over 65 

Race 
White 
Nonwhite 



88i4 
11.6 



Black 
Other 



43.1 
18.6 
26.6 
9.4 
2.2 

82.6 
12.6 
4.8 



25.3 
19.8 
39.4 
12.2 
3.3 

86.1 
10.8 
3.1 



Sex . 
Male _ 
Female 

Education 

Grade School 
Junior Hi8h 
High School 
College 
Graduate 



46.9 
53. 1 

7.2 
21.4 
55,8 
14.1 

1.4 



44. 
55. 

6. 
18. 
50. 
19. 

4. 



49. 0 
51.0 

3.6 

ii.i 

44.7 
33.4 
7.3 



Table 5. 



Socibcconoraic/aonoRraphic characteristics, for Fishing, 
1965, 1972, and 1977 outdoor recreation survey. 



Characteristic 



1965 



Income 
<6000 

• 6000-9999 
10000-14999 
> 15000 



42.5 
-32,8 - 
17.5 
7.2 



1972 



15000-24999 
> 25000 



21.2 
32.6 
27.9 
13.7 
4.6 



25000-49999 
>50000 



1977 



9.5 
16.7 
26,1 
32:0 
13. 1 

2.6 



Age 
12-17 
1B-24 
25-44 
45-64 -- 
over 65 

Race . 

White. __ 
Nonwhite 



23. 
15. 
33, 
22. 
5. 



92.8 
7.2 



Black 
Other 



19.6 
16.0 
36.7 
22.8 
4.0 

88.3 
8.8 
2.9 



19.0 
15.9 
37.7 
19.9 
7i6 

88*5 
8.8 
2.7 



Sex 
Male 
Female 

Education - 
Grade School 
Junior High 
Higb_School 
College 
Graduate 



57.6 
42.4 

6.8 
18.2 
57.1 
15.7 

2.2 



61.2 
38.8 

-6.3 
16. 1 
55.2 
18.9 
3.6 



58.1 
41.9 

3.9 
10.9 
48.1 
31.1 

6.0 
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Table 6. Socioeconomic/demographic characteristics for Hunting, 
1965 » 1972. and 1977 outdoor recreation survey. 



Characteristic 



1965 



1972 



Income 
<6000 

6000-9999 
10000-14999 
> 15000 



Age . . 
12-17 
18-24 
25^44 
45-64 
over 65 

Race 
White 
Nbhwhite 

Sex 
Male _ 
Female 

Education M 
Grade School 
Junior High 
High School 
College 
Graduate 



49.7 
30.8 
14.5 

5.0 



20.5 
19.7 
35.8 
19.6 

4.4 

92.7 
7.3 



87.8 
12.2 

8.8 
17.2 
57.7 
14.4 

1.9 



15000-24999 
> 25000 



Black 
Other 



18.5 
37.0 
27.7 
12.6 
4.2 



15.9 
17.9 
39.8 
21.2 
5.3 

91.4 
6.7 
1.8 



81.8 
18.2 

5.7 
15.0 
58.9 
18.3 

2.2 



25000-49999 
>50000 



8.4 
14.5 
24.9 
35.3 
13.7 

3.2 

17.0 
18.5 
40.1 
18.7 
5.6 



94. 
3. 
2. 

79. 
20. 



3.8 
9.6 
52.7 
29.8 
4.1 



Tabic 7. SncIoccbnoraic/dcmograDhl ^.characteristics for Boating (Other), 
1965, 1:72, and 1977 outdoor recreation survey. 



Characteristic 



1965 



1977 



Income 
<6000 

6000-9999- 
10000-14999 
> 15000 



Age _ 
12-17 
18-24 
25-44 
45-64. _ 
over 65 

Race___ 
White. 
Nonwhite 



37.8 
33.8 
20.2 
8.3 



20.9 
17.7 
33.4 
22.5 
5.6 

95.5 
4.5 



15000-24999 
>25000 



Black 
Other 



13.0 
26.6 
31.7 
22.4 
6.3 



20.6 
17.8 
37.1 
21.1 
3.2 

93.3 
4.8 
1.9 



25000-49999 
>50000 



6. 
14, 
23, 
34, 
16, 

3. 



18.4 
17.0 
40.7 
17.1 
6.8 

92.6 
5.1 
2.3 



Sex 
Male- 
FeinaTe 

Education 
Grade_Schpol 
Junior _High 
High.School 
College 
Graduate 



54.1 
45.9 

-4.8 
16. 1 
56.9 
19.9 
2.3 



49.8 
50.2 

4.3 
II. 7 
52.2 
26.0 

5.9 



55, 

44, 



2.6 
8.2 
45.0 
36.0 
8.1 
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Table 8. 



Sociocconooic/iietnographiG characteristics for Picnicking, 
1965, 1972, and 1977 outdoor recreation survey. 



Characteristic 



Income... 
<6q00 
6000-9999 
10000-14999 
> 15000 



1965 



44.4 
33.0 
16.? 
5.9 



YEAR 



15000-24999 
> 2 5000 



1972 



20.4 
32.8 
26.8 
15.4 
4.6 



25000-49999 
> 50000 



197? 



10.3 
17.2 
24.8 
32.1 
13.1 
2.4 



Age - 
12-17 
18-24 
25-44 
45-64 
over 65 

Race 
White 
Nbh white 



18.3 
15.4 
37.7 
21.6 

7:1 

91.4 
8.6 



Black 
Other 



16.0 
16.9 
36.0 
24.2 
6.8 

86.2 
10.1 
3.6 



14.9 
14.7 
40 .0 
21.3 
9.1 

87.4 
9.7 
2.9 



Sex 
Male _ 
Female 

Education 

Crndc School 
Junior High 
High School 
College 
Graduate 



46.0 
55.0 

5.7 
17.2 

^7.1 
17.2 
2.9 



43.9 
56.1 

5.8 
14.3 
54.4 
20.4 

s;i 



47.5 
52.5 

2.7 
9.6 
46.2 
33.1 
8.3 



Table 9. Socioeconomic/denographic characteristics for Sailing, 
1965, 1972, and 1977 outdoor recreation survey. 



Characteristic 



1965 



1972 



1977 



Income.. 

<6000 

6000-9999 
10000-14999 
> 15000 



36.8 
31.5 
20.0 
11.8 



J50OO-24999 
> 25000 



7.2 

id. 6 

31.7 
26.1 
24.4 



25000-49999 
> 50000 



4.6 
11.9 

15:9 

35.2 
26.6 
5.7 



Age- ._ 
12-17 
18-24 
25-44 
45-64 _ 
over 65 



19.5 
16.2 
33.7 
21.4 
9.3 



22.9 
23.5 
31.5 
18.9 

3^2 



19.9 
19.2 
53.8 
14.4 
2.7 



Race 
White 
Noriwhlte 



93.7 
6.3 



Black 
Other 



97.5 
2.0 
0.5 



91.3 
6.5 
2.1 



Sex _ 
Male _ 
Female 

Education 

Grade School 
Junior High 
High School 
College 
Graduate 



51.9 
48.1 

.7.1 
18.9 
46.8 
23.8 
3.5 



54.3 
45.7 

3.2 
10.0 
29.2 
44.9 
12.7 



52.2 
47.8 

2.3 

33.4 
53^9 
13.4 
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Table 10. Socioecpnomic/demofiraphic_char3cteri8tics for Swinging, 
1965, 1972, nnd 1977 outdoor rocreocion survey. 



Characteristic 



1965 



1972 



-1977- 



Incotpe. 
<6000 
6000-9999 
10000-14999 
> 15000 



Age - . . 
12-17 
18-24 
25-44 
45-64 
over 65 

Race 
White 
Nonwhite 

Sex _ 
Male 
Feaale 

Education 

Grade School 
Junior High 
High School 
College 
Graduate 



38.2 
34.3 
19.1 
8.4 



25.1 
19.4 
36.0 



16. 
2, 



93.3 
6.7 



50.1 
49.9 

4.2 
15.3 
57.7 
19.7 

3.1 



15000-24999 
> 2 5000 



25000-49999 
> 50000 



Slack 
Other 



Table II. Socibccbnomic/dcnbgraphic characterise ics for Other Outdoor Swimming, 
1965, 1972, and 1977 outiloor recreation survey. 



Characteristic — — 

19 6^ 

Income 
<6000 --- 
-6000-999&_ 
10000-14999 
> 15000 



Age 
12-17 
18-24 
• --44 
45-64 
over 65 

Race 

W:itc _ 
Nonwhite 

Sex _ 
Male. 
Female 

Education 

Gradc_ School 
Junior High 
High School 
College 
Graduate 



YEAR 



1972 1977 

15.8 7.2 

29.3 15.9 

28: 1 25.3 

15000-24999 18.9 33.1 

>25000 7.9 25000-49999 15.5 
>50000 2.9 

25.3 19.3 

21.2 18.5 

38.5 42.9 

13.5 15.2 

1.6 3.7 

89.1 91.5 
Black 6.5 5.8 
Other 4.4 2.7 

66.8 50.1 

53.2 49.9 

3.6 2.6 

12.9 9.1 
54.9 44.1 
23.0 36.0 

5.6 8.8 
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Table 12. Socioeconotuic/dcnographi c characteristics for.Pbol Swimming, 
1965, 1972, and 1977 outdoor recreation survey. 













Characteristic 


1965 


1972 




1977 


Inc6nc__ 
<6000 
6000-9999 
10000-14999 
> 15000 


150C0-24999 
>25000 


15.1 
29.1 
28.4 
19.4 
8.0 


25000-49999 
> 50000 


.7.4 
15.9 
24.0 
33.4 
16.1 
3.2 


Age - 
12-17 
18-24 
25-44 
45-64__ 
over 65 




31.2 
20^5 
32.4 
14.2 
1,8 




19.6 
18.1 
40.9 
17.0 
4.4 


Race 
White 
Nonvhite 


Black 
Other 


87.3 
8.0 
4.7 




90.3 
7.0 
2.6 


Sex 

Female 




47.9 
52.1 




'.9.0 
51.0 


Education 

Grade School 
Junior High 
High School 
Col leg* 
Graduate 




5.0 
13.4 
51.7 
24.1 

5;s 




2.7 
9.3 
44.9 
34.6 
8.6 



of this group. These are issues that at this 
point can only be speculated upon. More 
specific investigation within this group may 
provide better understanding of the process. 



CONCLUSION 

The examination of the seven day-use 

activities suggests both Increases In overall 
recreation involvement since 1965 and shifts 
within the population of those involved in Che 
activities. However^ because of the 

differences between some _ of t'.ie results 

reported here arid the "official" published 
data, care must be exercised Iri the Inter- 
pretation, A helpful clarification of this 
analysis could com* from within group studies, 
especially Where significant shifts appear 
to have occurred. Additional secondary 
analysis of other data may provide further 
insight into these changes and assist 
planners _and managers in .understanding the 
future of day-use activity involvement and 
the subsequent resource Impacts. 
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TRENDS IN OUTDOOR RECREATION 
ACTIVITY CONFLICTS 1 
John J . Lindsay 2 



Abstract. — Conflict caused by outdoor recreation activity 

groups competing for the same physical and psychological space 
Has given rise to recreaElon resource planning, allocation arid 
management problems. Research has shown recreation managers 
can expect certain types of users to be involved In signi f I cant 
conflict about 25 percent of their occupancy time. Well 
planned and managed outdoor. recreaElon space can significantly 
reduce or even prevent conflict. 



DEFINITIONS 

Outdoor recreation conflict is defined 
as any physical, social or psychological 
obstruction arising within or between partic- 
ipants and their recreation goals. 

Conflict may be inter- _or int ra- group 
in nature arid can be identified with cause 
arid effect relationships. 

Conflict is directly related to the 
quality of the outdoor recreation experi- 
ence arid sets dynamic parameters bri the social 
and psychological carrying capacity of an 
outdoor recreation environment. 

. _- Outdoor recreaEton carrying eapiciEy is 
defined as the physical , biological, social 
and psychological capability of the outdoor 
recreation environment to support recreation 
activity without diminishing user saEts faction 
or site quality (Figure 1). It may be further 
cbnceotualized as a function of the quantity 
of the recreation resource, the tolerance of 
the site to use, the number of users i the type 
of user, the desigri arid management of the siEe 
;:nd the attitude and behavior of users arid 
managers (Figure 2). 

A second Eype of physical conflict occurs 
when participants' iise of a recreatibi- site 



:Paper presented at the National. Outdoor 
Recreatioa_ Trends Symposium, Durham, NH , April 
20-23, 1980. 



Social Scientist and Outdoor Recreation 
Research Specialist, Recreation Management Pro- 
gram , School of Natural Resources, UriiverslEy of 
Vernont, Burlington, Vermont. 



INVOLVES THE PHYSICAL 
AND BIOLOGICAL COMPONENTS 
OF THE SITE AS WELL AS 
THE SOCIAL AND PSYCHO- 
LOGICAL ATTITUDES AND 
BEHAVIOR OF THE RECREA- 
TION USERS. 

i'igurc ]. --Outdoor recreation carrying capa- 
city - a definition. 

results in various kinds of impact bri the 
natural environment. 

A third. type of_ conflict which may be . 
termed pbliElcal, Cake's place beEweeh opposing 
fact ions b f outdoor recreat ion vested interests 
and involves land use .allocation decisions. 
These conflicts are greatly complicated when 
non- recreat ion groups such as timber , water , 
cattle , arid mineral interests conflict over 
the use o f the same ac reage sought by rec re~ 
ationis t s. 

Finally, a fourth type of coriflicE exists 
between the philosophies arid practices of 
natural resource owners and managers and the 
attitudes and behavior of the recreation seeking 
public. 
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CARRYING CAPACITY iS A FUNC- 
TION OF QUANTITY OF THE 
RECREATION RESOURCE, TOLERANCE 
OF THE SITE TO USE, NUMBER 
OF USERS, USER TYPE, DESIGN 
AND MANAGEMENT OF THE SITE, 
AND THE ATTITUDE AND BEHAVIOR 
OF THE USERS AND MANAGERS. 

iguri' J.--A functional definition for outdoor 
recreation carrying capacity. 

This paper will deal only with encounters 
of the ir-t kimk those that involve inter- 
or IiiErli e-nnflict occurring when partic- 

ipants eii>;ii;'/- in recreation activity. 



The Problem 

The conflict problem simply stated, is 
that recreationists tend to compete for the 
same physical, social and psychological space 
during the same time period; 

Its causes are many but perhaps the most 
serious is that the supply of outdoor recre- 
ation space, particularly in tlu eastern 
region of the United States ts diminishing 
(primarily because of urbanizat ion) while 
r ec r e at ion d em an d f o r t ha t s a mc s p ac e I s I n - 
creasing both in . the . number of participants 
and kinds of activities which are often. Incom- 
patible with one another. Shafer (1975) 
states in his paper, Impact of Human Need.* on 
the Natural Environments for Recreation, taat 
urban sprawl may consume 19-7 million more 
acres of potential recreation land by. 2000; . an 
area equivalent to the states of New Hampshire , 
V c r mo n t , Ma s sn ch u s e 1 1 h , and Rh od e Is and, 
Three and a half million acres may possibly go 
to highways and airports; 5 million acres of 
hunting and scenic areas from agriculture tc 
public facilities and second homes and in 17 
vcars 2 million more acres wiil bo allocated 
Ch poweriine right-of-ways. At stake In this 
land reallocation are oar recreation resources. 

The second major cause of outdoor recrea- 
tion conflict is the difference in perception, 
attitude and behavior between motorized and 
pedestrian users of recreation environments. 
The growth in the numbers of users of each 
type is impressive. 

The Council of Environmental. Quality esti- 
mates there are now (1979) 10 million off-road 
vehicles and snowmobiles being used in the 



United States by some 4316 million Americans. 
Seventy percent of the snowmobiles In the United 
States are used in the northeast region which 
has the highest population density and the least 
amount o f public land ( Figure 3) . 

1977 

Cr F -HIGHWAY MQTORCYCCES 




DUAL PURP0_SE_M0T0RCYCLES 




' leure 3 , --^ile ^ tr ave le J Hy off-highway and 
dual purpose motorcycles In ]977. 



there were 670,000 motorcycles sold In the 
United States In 1969 and 1 ,050,000 more sold in 
1976 accounting for a 57 percent sales increase 
in 7 years. Motorcycle registrations for these 
same two years Increased . from 1.4 million In 
1965 to 5 million in 1976 (about a four fold 
Increase) . 

Pedestrian recreation. activity shows simi- 
lar growth . The National Park Service reports 
that backcountry use in eastern National Parks 
has tripled since 1967. The Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation estimated there were 10 million hikers 
12 years of age and. older in 1965., or about 7 
percett of the population of the United States. 
Lucas 1971, quotes a "walking for pleasure" 
statistic of 68 million people or 48 percent of 
the population. He then sums the occasions of 
nature walks, walking for . pleasure and hiking 
and estimates that 1.4 billion pedestrian recre- 
ation occasions occur in 1 year in this country. 
The Bureau of Outdoor Recreation statistics for 
1970 estimate 30. million people In the United 
States have participated In nature walks. The_ 
Department of the Interior estimates in the 1974 
National Outdoor Recreation Plan Draft that there 
were 1.9 billion walking activity occasions in 
1965 and projects 2.8 billion in 1980 and 4.4 
billion in 2000 (U.S.D.I. 1974). 

It is possible to conclude from these pedes- 
trian and vehicular recreation statistics that 
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b^ e d on numbers of participants ^ limited space 
and .computing activities; the potential for 
outdoor recreation conflict bbtli within and 
between recreation groups is substantial. 



A Brief History 

^n__tii«ir__haste_to. bring the imbalance be- 
tween demand and supply to the attention of 
the American public; the Outdoor Recreation 
Resources Review Commission (1962) did not deal 
with conflict or potential conflict between 
activity groups over the use of recreation re- 
sources except for a limited reference in their 
Report #5 entitled the Quality of Outdoor Rec- 
reation as Kvidoneed by User Satisfaction. In 
♦1 _**tudy .y f. Lcipants using 11 selected _ out - 
door recreation areas in the country ranging 
from :skt areas to National Parks, the Commission 
reported that respondents indicated under de- 
yu | opment a^d overcrowding as problems they 
felt needed attention. 

The next conflict references in the liter- 
ature der.it with crowding in wilderness areas 
and conflicts between backpackers and horse-, 
back campers, and motorboaters conflicting with 
canoeists (Stankey 1971, Lucas 1965). 

Lucas's 1964 Quet ico-Superior report con- 
tained accounts of conflict between motorboat 
and canoe use Of this wilderness waterway. lie 
reported that canoeists "usually wanted no 
mo _ to,r i? 0 _ ats 9 n the waterway" and felt crowded 
by them (Lucas 1961). Lime.and Stankey (1971) 
state that the perception of the recrpaMon 
environment is different between user types and 
what is i quality recreation experience to one 
?V)Y be entirely undesirable to another (Lime 
and Stankey 1971) i_ Also, Lucas, Hendee and 
others (1964, 1968) report that what the recre- 
ation ist perceives as acceptable or desirable 
may be quite different from what the recreation 
manager perceives. 

Pfausa stated in his 1971 paper on Multi- 
ple-Use Management for Recreation in the East 
that besides multiple-use conflicts there is 
another conflict much more difficult to resolve. 
It Is the people vs. people conflict and con- 
cerns the conflicts brought about by growth 
and diversity of various recreation uses of 
wild lands. 

Stankey \s Ph.D. thesis dealing vith wild- 
erness recreation carrying capacity reported 
that "Over half of the hikers in three western 
wilderness areas preferred not to meet horse- 
men and that loss of solitude at campsites 
because of crowding, reduced satisfaction for 
his study participants" (Stankev 1971). 



Wagar _ (1964) . concludes in his Carrying 
Capacity of Wild Lands for Recreation report 
that "recreation management prbcudures may 



allow both high-quality recreation arid high rates 
of use If they: a) reduce conflicts between com- 
peting uses, b) reduce the dest ruct iveness of 
P eo plc» c) increase the durability of areas, or 
d) provide increased opportunities for enjoy- 
ment"; 

The next group of noticeable conflict ref- 
erences in the literature came with the surge 
in the. sale and the public's use of snowmobiles, 
t railbikes arid other off-road vehicles . I have 
previously stated selected s tat ist its on their, 
use and you have heard . Carrell Nichole's dis- 
cussion of them. Suffice to say that the fre- 
quency arid magnitude of the social , legal , and 
environmental impacts caused by off-road 
vehicles has been cataclismic and that it is 
only in the last decade that recreation managers; 
governments and industry have begun to cont rol 
theic use with in accep table social Stan da rds . 
But the problem is far from solved. 

Federal land management agencies have dif- 
fered Iri the rate arid nature of their response 
to Presidential Executive Order 11644 dealing 
with ORVS and their __u_se and impact on federal 
land, but all are currently implement trig, regu- 
lations resulting' from the Order (CEO. 1979). 

a w c ll_ J esigned effort to bring to light 
current knowledge concerning the recreation 
resource _ carrying capacity problem, Stankey arid 
Lime in 19 73 released an annotated b ibliography 
entitled Recreational parrying Capacity con- 
taining 208 citations related to the subject. 

Finally iri the historical mode, but door 
recreat ibri researchers have recently come under 
some criticism form sociologists and psycholo- 
gists for not using establ ished precepts from 
those disciplines. Bryari (1979) lias just re- 
leased a study report entitled Conflict in the 
Great Outdoors which is a conceptual framework 
of outdoor recreation behavior based on socio- 
logical and psychological principles. 

Concepts From The Literature 

In this section of my paper I have annotated 
keV postulates arid concepts from the literature 
to familiarize you with current thinking on the 
conflict problem. 

- In order to manage an area under tlie carrying 
capacity concept , managers arid the public must 
set recreation use and environmental impact 
objectives prior to area utilization. Unless 
this is accomplished car rying capacity be- 
comes enmeshed iri a sliding scale of uncon- 
trolled use detrimental to site quality and 
user satisfaction (Lindsay 1979). 

- Recreat ion. space demand may be thought of as 

a sphere whose diameter is set by the greatest 
space demanding factor associated with that 
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activity such as noise, speed, distance traveled, 
sol i tude. or numbers of users per unit area 
(l'ii;iire 4) (nriuteay 19 79). 

RESOURCE CONSUMPTION SPHEPE 




Figure 4. — The outdoor recreation space consump- 
tion sphere. 

- Recreation activity space denand spheres may- 
be completely compatible and concentric on 
the same site such as chose created by nature 
observers and fly fishermen, or partially 
compatible and partly overlapping such as 
those created by sailboaters and boat fisher- 
men, or they may be totally incompat ible and 
demand separate space spheres such as those 
created by trailbikes and backcountry hikers 
(Figure 5). Such activities involve single 
use resource allocations. When, the various 
activity space spheres fill the entire re- 
ire at ion space site sphere, the site is said 
to be at its point of carry ing capacity for 

a specific period in time (Figure 6) (Lindsiy 
19 79). 

- Recreation encounters or path intet sects can 
be measured^ predicted and managed ^Colton 
arid PiCC 1979); 

- Outdoor recreation space occupancy and util- 
ization may be managed by us ing. electronic 
monitoring and data systems (McCurdy and 
Wilkens , Shechter and Lucas 19 79): 

_ Activity displacement, for example trailbikers 
displacing hikers In a. recreation management 
unit, may tnfce place without the area 
managers 1 knowledge (CEQ 1979). 

- Outdoor recreation plans and objectives must 
be written for target areas or visitor des- 
tination areas (NPS 1976). 




INCOMPATIBLE 



ACTIVITIES CAN OCCUPY THE SAME, PART. 
OR TOTALLY DIFFERENT SPACE. 

THEREFORE SPACE DEMANDS DIFFER BE- 
TWEEN ACTIVITIES. 

^L^nre 5 . -~ HbripaL ibie , Incompatible and parti- 
ally compatible outdoor recreation space 
demand spheres. 




VERMONT'S TOTAL RECREATION 
RESOURCE ENVIRONMENT 

Figure 6. — The outdoor recreation space resource 
at capacity. 



- Recreation managers are being compelled, 
often unwillingly, to perceive man-environ- 
mental relationships as complex ecological 
entities. It is becoming too costly and too 
dangerous to perceive them any other way 
(Schafer 1975). 

- Human spatial behavior .must he understood 
before a recreation planner allocates acres 
to recreation use. The diffusion or circu- 
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lotion bt' hu maris- _ i»'._«pace in order to gain 
access to recreation facilities or experi- 
ence space . is .a inajcr_part of cliis under- 
standing (VanlXircii 1975); 

- Two major ski areas in Vermont have limited 
their saie of weekend lift C*..vC«CS because 
Lift Lines wuro constantly exceeding Lift 
capacities resulting \h dissatisfied and 
non- ret iirh ing customers (Lindsay 1975). 

• Kec roat ion i sts must lo^er their threshold 

of si iistCivlty to other users (Stankey 1.97 3) • 

* T!. 1 *: nM in ^^ r .. ;iI ? l j type of recreat ion ists that 
can use a recreation area at the saiiie time 
without destroying iiser satisfaction or 
aii'ii ijiiaWLy is a basic management decision 
(tribe IV72) . 

How people perceive outdoor recreation exper- 
iences and environments is basic to their 
Levels of actual, enjoyment, frustration or 
con i'L let (l.ime and Stankey 19 71, Moeller et 
al. 197'*): 

Users will accept reguL_)t Ion of conduct and 
'i^Y*-"!^* M" _(L) tiiey. don't know they are 
being regulated ; .or (2) if they are educated 
through sound information arid interpretive 
tecliii iqiios (Lime and Stankey i97i). 



Defining what is acceptable outdoor. recteatiori 
behavior. is a value choice rather than a 
Ceciiiiic.il issue (Lime arid Stankey 1971). 



" J^'.'.CVi?*" ll)n . lti ?y rnn be ratismwl through 
pricing, queing, reservations or lottery 
(Lima arid Stankey 1971). 

- Recreation use may be separated by space and 
time (Lucas 1971, Tribe 1972). 

• Deprec iat ive behavior desci . es behavior 
tliat viui iter-, institutional restrictions, 
accepted social norms or both. 'luo many 
people on a recreation site may lie worse 
Chan a 1 Etc red campsite (Clark 1971) 

L'ndesirabLe (high conflict) uses may be pro- 
hibited through closure (Uethe rington 1971) i 

Outdoor recreation conflict intensity is 
greatest on urban fringe areas because of 
Limited space, dense populations and a greater 
divers i ty. .of outdoor recreation interests 
(Lucas 1971) . 

through direct regulation of where visitors 
?)*}>* !i°».bow long they may stay and when they 
may. enter the area, .management can attain a 
desired Intensity of a use for a particular 
site. imp Lie it in these techniques is a 
trade-off between the loss in the recreation- 
is ts 1 freedom of choice and the gain in 
ability of Efie siEe Co more rieairly meet visitor 



needs and objectives (Lime arid Stankey 1971). 

" U- se . z ^ n ^ n H..^nd experience le vel zon ing. become 
^riticni tactical tools in the effort. to man- 
age for. high qualiey_ recreat lori experlerices 
(Wagar 1964, usrs J 970). 

- Signing (the proper use of signs) can be 

e f f ect ive ly used . to reduce or prevent _ out dob r 
recreation conflict (Brbwri arid Hunt 1969). 

- Di f f erent ial fee charges may be used to shift 
use of off-peak times (LaPage 1968): 

- Con f 1 ict irig uses must be phys ical ly sepa rat ed 
by distances that depa 1 on the nature of 

the activity (Lucas 1964, Hendee et al. 1968), 

- Some uses should be concentrated while others 
dispersed over the recreation management 
L'O.ij- depends on user numbers, facili- 
ties needed and potential. impact on hardened 
or natural sites (Lucas 1964). 

' Users concepts _of__crowd ing are important for 
managers to understand if they. are interested 
in providing environments ia which quality 
recreation experiences take place (Lucas 1964). 

L' <in 0M*e^ s ..^I'ust dec ide on the quality of tin 
recreation experience planned for. an area 
and then Consciously manage for that exper- 
ience level (Anon. ) . 

and f inally. . . 

Trophy recreation experlerices are legitimate 
management objectives to which managers must 
be committed (Anon. ) , 



The Vermont Conflict Study 

_^yen though there are ample references to 
conflict and carrying, capacity in Che litera- 
ture very few researchers have attempted to 
meausre its frequency and magnitude. Over the 
PP st . 5 years \/e have .attempted t J do thin at 
the University of Vermont with ..he following 
results. 



Our 1974 exploratory study entitled Out- 
door Recreation Conflict in. Vermont.,, revealed 
that (1) conflict was a problem in Vefirionc, 
(2) _mosc recreat lori activity groups experience 
conflict but some more than others. 

Of the 15 recreation activities studied,. 
6 were. identified as "high" conflictors ,, found 
to be irivblved in outdoor recreation conflict 
at significantly higher rates than the other 
activity groups. _T^ese were snowmoL ilers t 
trailbikers, motorboaters , hikers, hunters and 
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i isheniuMi. Private landowners; as a. separate 
study r.roup, incurred fc lie !i t^Host rate .of con- 
flict as recipients of outdoor recreation iisc- 
impact • 

Our study showed tli.it eerenin. user groups 
can bii predicted to conflict and that type 
Hid cause of their conflict cm be forecasted 
liiised on our findings we were able to recommend 
conflict so Lut ion and prevent iou measures. 

'■ores percent of all tlie recrentionist^ 
iiiLervieX.e.' Lii our stud » experienced some 
sort of but lobr recfeaciun conflict during the 
197J-73 season. Twenty-seven percent experi- 
eiued conflict as recreation participants Jinc 
t \ percent experienced conflict a^ landowners 
conflicting with reereat ion is ts using their 
laud. 

Kecr^itioi! participants living In urban 
areas experienced a slightly higher rate of 
conflict (29Z) than participants living in 
rural ire ° Fifty-eight percent the 

conflct occurred in rural areas compared to 
42 percent in urban areas. 

S'lbsequeuL studies of snowmob Llurs, . trail- 
bikers, aad motorbonters revealed Che follow- 
ing in format ion. 



Snowmobilers did riot believe 



twenty-six percent _of Vermont motorboa ters 
studied experienced conflict white boating in our 
state during 1977. Host of their conflicts were 
with water skiers and other motorboate rs , but in- 
cluded other Water_recreationists, landowners and 
law enforcement official*; 

If you average the number of Vermont snowmobile, 
trailbtke and motorboat participants that experienced 
conflict, about 2 5 percent acknowledged conflict 
serious enough to report. Data from Vermont hikers 
ts just bein^ analysed, but at this point tn the 
study it looks safft to say that, based on the "high 
conflict" sports studied; one out.of four partici- 
pant: experience conflict during their activity 
season . 

We further conclude that the intensity, fre- 
quency and type of conflict varies considerably 
with the activity, participant characteristic* 
and the time and place the activity takes place. 



Conclusion Statement 



they were much of a problem to other user 

groups. Over half (53%) of the sampled .snow- 
mobilers said they haa experienced _no problem* 
while using their snowmobile in 1975 Ab^ut 
oiie-qu irter of the respondents cited poor trail 
and trails ide facilities as being their only 
complaint. Only 6 percent cited confll ts 
with other recreatio groups and these were 
mo.stls with croES-country skiers. If you com- 
pare- these results with n u r base report, how- 
ever, other recreation groups and landowners 
hid a much more significat con f 1 let _wi Ch. . 
snowmobile s than the snowmobilers felt they 
had with these other groups. _ Lucas, in his 

1965 Que ticb -Superior, study refers to this 

same phenonemon when he fou^.d that motorboaters 
did not mind having canoeists on the waterway, 
but the opposite was Cue for canoeists Who^ 
did not Wish to have motorboaters on : °thrir !C 
waterway arid cited many conflicts with their 
form of moto.-ized recreation activity. The. 
other explanation f or the low con flict Incid- 
ence reported (A?) by Vermont snowmobilers may 
be that at the time of the study, there had 
bJeii several thousand miles of approved trails 
constructed by and for snowmobilers in Vermont 
■md when such a single use, sanctioned facility 
Is built, conflict rends to decrease appreciably. 



Thirty-brie percent of Vermont trailbikers 
reported conflict with other groups; 19 per- 
cent co f 1 ic ting with equestrians, 8 percent 
with law enforcement officials, and * percent 
with hikers arid hunters. 



Outdoor recreation planners and managers not 
only have the responsibility to provide high 
quality natural environments for recreation 
activitv, but perhaps more importantly, they must 
control or prevent conflict between participants. 
It is only by such dual objective efforts that 
high levels of user sat is fact ion and site quality 
can be maintained arid that managers can feel 
confident that the recreation product consumed 
on their lands will be of a superior nature. 
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TRENDS OR MKTIIOD") LOGICAL DIFFERENCES? 



Daniel J. Stynes, Malcolm Bevlns 
arid Tomm v I: ; Brbwri^ 



Abstract." — I neons istency in data collect tori has con- 
Founded attempts to identify and forecast outdoor recreation 
rrc "^ s ^. ..Problems are highlighted through an evaluation of. 
the methods employed in national outaoor recreation partici- 
pation surveys and projections : Recommendations are advanced 
Cor improving data collection, trend measurement, and fore- 
casting within outdoor recreation. 



INTRODUCTION 

Forecasting is_an exciting and chal- 
lenging endeavor ; This is espec ially true 
iii an environment as dynamic and complex as 
that which surrounds outdoor recreation in 
North America. For some, forecasting is 
merely fun" and interesting white for others, 
it is an integral part of the decisionmaking 
and planning process. 

Planners may he classified -into three 
groups based upon their views of forecasting, 
incremental ists cio not try to forecast, gener- 
al ly reacting to events instead of trying to 
anticipate and guide them. For comprehensive- 
rat ioiia 1 ists forecasting is essential. Their 
view of planning is based upon an ability to 
identify goals, formulate alternative courses 
of action, forecast, and evaluate the al terna- 
t ivos _wi thin a changing environment: Trend 
identifiers assume a compromising stance 
recognizing both the difficulties of fore- 
casting as wcti as its importances they 
typically. monitor changes oyer time, extra- 
polating from these observations to produce 
slior t -range forecasts bh which to base planning 
d ec i s ions . 



1 Pa per presto tied at the National Outdoor 
Recreation Trends Symposium, Durham Nil, April 
20-23. 1980. 

2 l)i»par ement of Park and Recreation 
Resources, Michigan State University; 
Department of Agr icu 1 tura I and Resource Eco- 
nomics, University of Vermont: .and Department 
of Natural . Resources; Cornet! University; 
respect ivel y . 



We shall ignore the incremental ists based 
upon a belief that there is no such thing as 
n 0 r f 9_r_ eca sting M (Mend ell 1969) -_A willingness 
to observe and explain outdoor recreation 
systems leads to an ability to predict their 
beliavior . This may take the form of trend 
identification or forecasting by means of 
formal or informal models. 

Recent at temp ts to identify outdoor recre- 
ation trends and to forecast the futureproyide 
some guidance for planning and decisionmaking. 
These efforts, also, raise .many questions, sug- 
gesting that both historical trend data arid 
forecasts of outdoor recreation be interpreted 
and applied with consid erable cau t ion . 

Those who use trend information arid fore- 
casts must he aware of the underlying methods 
in order to evaluate the qualitv of the infor- 
mation and. its applicability to a given, 
decisionmaking situation. Our purpose nere- 
is to provide guidance to users of trerid infor- 
mation arid to make recommendations for improving 
thp.gual ity and appl inability of _ outdoor recre- 
ation trend monitoring and forecasting efforts. 
While the focus is upon methods,, the final 
objective is to contribute to the provision 
arid u til iza t ton of bet ter in format ion to a id 
4. 9.^1 ^sionmakers who must cope with Ond plan 
far a changing ou tdoor recrea t ion system. 

The title of bur paper em bod ies several 
questions, some related to data collection 
and measurement and others related to the 
selection of a forecasting method or model. 
For trend ideritif icatibri, the basic question 
is whether the outdoor recreation participation 
data collected in the past is indicative of 
trends or merely reflects a. wide range of 
differences iri data collection methods. 
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l oreeiist ing involves C tic* application ot.a 
nuulfi t o nil exisLing data base; Th evalu- 
ttiin foru isLs one mi , t in concerned with 

both, the quality of tiio data base and l.thi? 

teiiuM I i fy of Clio assumptions underlying the 
foi'i ; i'.ist Ing model '. 

Our nhilitv to predict where we will be 
iii Elie future depends significantly on knowing 
where we were in the past, and where we arc 
today. Tims, we beg in witli a discussion of 
ireud ident i Heat ion and trend ine.isureracnL 
heforr deiving into the more? complex field 
of f nr Oeast iiig . 

TRi-Nij tl> RATIFICATION 

Trond ident if ieat ion is based upon past 
niiMsiirei:ienEs of outdoor recreation partici- 
pation (and related events) and present raoni- 
Lo iiu of Liu. e same variables, as a guide 
Cii pred ic t ing . future participation rates. 

Attempts to identify outdoor recreation 

trt-'iuls from secondary data sources have met 
with numerous problems. 

Trend identification is dependent upon 
reliable and valid data collected in a con- 
sistent manner over time. For but door reore- 
il Ion most h iu t data is either not collected, 
is ihaeeurate due_to poor measurement tech- 
niques, or is cb L lec Eecl . inconsistently over 
L inii, usin# non-comparable methods, Much 
historical data is not documented sufficlontlv 
to permit . evaluations of its quality or 
hppl icabil ley; 

tjiu state of existing outdoor recreation 
d it i bases suggests that trend identification 
a iid forecasting have not been the primary 
purposes of most da ta _ coll ec t Ion efforts. 
Most data collection is aimed at solving 
err rent problems. Potential use of such data 
for trend identification and forecasting i*_ 
largely accidental. A good case in point is 
the series Of nationwide outdoor recreation 
participation surveys . 



Part Ic I- 



TTe nil Identification frc 
jia t i o h __Su_r y e y s 

Bevins and Wilcox (1979) have examined 
22 national outdoor recreation participation 
surveys conducted between 1939 and 1978 In 
an attempt to identify . trends in American's 
participation in a variety of outdoor recre- 
ation activities. The surveys examined 
include the Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission (ORRRC) studies, five nationwide 
surveys sponsored by BOR (now HCRS) * _ three 
n itional_camping market surveys (USFS) , four 
survtvs of hunting and _ fishing (USFWS) and 
seveti -market surveys conducted by private 
organi znt ions . 



Trend data for 28 different activities 
were exam ined , r eyea 1 ing some trend s and a 
host of trend . identification problems. The 
difficulties involved In discerning trends . 
from nationwide surveys ma\ be illustrated by 
an example. Figure 1 graphically depicts 
trcnd.data for bicycl Ing par t Ic ipa t Ion f rbm 
13 different surveys T.thes connect those 
surveys employing similar methods: The sponsor 
and methods for each survey are summarized in 
Table 1. 
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latter* refer to survey* as Identified In Table I. 
Figure I, Bicyc ling — t rend line* connecting surveys «ith ti»il~ii 
Methodologies, IWO-"'. 



Mo clear trend emerges for bicycling 
Participation rates range from a low of 9 
percent in the I960 ORRRC survey to a high 
of 47 percent in the most recent BOR (HCRS) 
telephone survey. Some of tHe differences 
are par t iallyexplainabie by differences in 
methods,, survey populations, or the period 
for which data was requested. We expect 
participation rates from surveys of year- 
round activity to be higher than for surveys 
restricted to the summer months. Studies 

including younger age groups should yield 

higher participation rates in youth-oriented 
activities than surveys of adults. Other- 
differences in measured participation rates 
over time may. reflect, legitimate trends^ 
Sorting but which differences are due to 
methods and which are the result of trends 
Is a difficult, if not impossible, task: 
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fat>ti' i. — BICYCL iXfl-par t ic ipa t ion rates according to nationwide recreation surveys, 1960-77 • 



C 1 1 a r a c t e r i s 1 i c s of survey 



Code Year 



Typ L *. P ^ 
bleyc I Ihg 



Con tac t 



Recreat ton 
per ibd 



Arc of 
respondent 
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household 



Percent of 
population 
participating 



atiie summer period is June-August. 
bTHu summer period is June-Labor Day 
SOURCE: Kevins and Wilcox (197 9) 
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Privately sponsored market surveys have 
shown greater consistency in methods than 
those „ sponsored by BOR. Nielsen measured an 
upward trend in bicycling between 1973 arid 
197 5. Studies by Simeons Market Research 
Bureau (TCI) and the American Forest Institute 
(AFI) indicate a slight downward trend since 
1975. The BOR surveys illustrate a rather 
amazing variety of methods and results, oro- 
viding little guidance for trend identification. 

For selected other activities long term 
trends are more readily identified. Camping 
exhthits__a gradual upward trend in all data 
series (Fig. 2) arid hunting shows a fairly 
consistent gradual decline since I960 (Fig. 3) . 
Bey ins and Wilcox (1979) r epor t sim ilar graphs 
for participation in 28 activities and sales 
of selected recreation equipment. The inter- 
ested readers should consult that report for 
further details. 

Influence of survcv Methods on Results 



Examination of these nationwide stud ies 
may tell us more about the effects of alterna- 
tive survey designs than, about trends' in par- 
ticipation. Unfortunately few users of the 
data produced in these surveys carefully 
examine the underlying methods in order to 
accurately interpret and evaluate the results. 
Participation rates are. of ten reported without 
specifying the time period represented* the 
age groups included, the data collection method* 



the sample size, and other pertinent iri for - 
roatjion. .The resulting figures are thus prone 
to misuse. 

Although wc know that the methods employed 
will affect survey results, methodological 
research to date does not yield conclusive 
information on the magnitude of these.ef f ec ts . 
Iri comparing surveys conducted bri dlfferLrit 
populations at different points in time, it 
is impossible to separate methodological ef f ec ts 
from trend effec ts. A clearer picture of the 
potential influence of methods upon results 
is best bb ta iried through control led ex per i- 
mental designs. Little such research has been 
carried out with respect to recreation partici- 
pation surveys,, although some guidance Is 
available iri the general survey research liter- 
ature. 



Lacking controlled experiments, some Insight 
may be gleaned by comparing surveys with similar 
methods conducted during the same year. This 
opportunity was provided in 1977 when both HCRS 
and NE-10CP conducted surveys of outdoor recre- 
at ion . par ticipa t ion . Styrtes (1979) addresses 
questions of survey comparability iri the two 
stud ies . 



^NE-100 is a Northeastern Regional Research 
Project examining "Recreation Marketing 
Adjustments in the Nor theas t. " 
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the NE-100 survey included persons 18 
\ Lir , of nge and older living in the North- 
eastern United States, while the HCRS survey 
was national in scope and included indi- 
vidua Is 12 years and older. By selecting only 
those national survey respondents 18 or. older 
and residing within the Northeast, a subsample 
comparable to the NE-100 population was 
obtained: Allowing for sampling error s in 
the two surveys we would expect (at a 95% 
confidence level) that the estimates of 
participation in outdoor recreation activities 
from the two surveys would be within from 
two to four percenr. of each other. Table 2 
shows this to be the case for activities 
that were defined in a similar manner (those 
above the dotted line). 

Of the 22 activities included in the NE- 
100 survey and 30 in the HCRS study, only 12 

are directly comparable . Of _ these dozen 

activities; -only picnicking reveals_dif f er- 
ences significantly greater than sampling 
error tolerances. The variation in the _ 
definition and grouping of activities below 
the dotted line (Table 2) illustrates a common 
problem in comparing the results of two sur- 
veys. When definitions or groupings of 
activities change even slightly from survey 
Co survey or vear to year, few clues about 
recreation trends for these activities can 
be discerned . 



Differences in recall periods, response 
rates, question wording, question sequencing, 
timing of the survey, and a variety of mot hod - 
r elated variables will also a f f ec t .survey 
results. Examination of the variety of nation- 
wide survey methodologies sup;ge^ts that many 
differences in survey findings over time ire 
due to methodological differences and are not 
necessarily indicative of outdoor recreation 
trends . 

This means that those who use survey data 
must exercise caution in their interpretation 
and application. As a guide we offer a check- 
list of factors to consider in comparing or 
evaluating outdoor recreation survey result - 
for the purpose of identifying trends (Table 3). 

Tn using a given survey result for a 
planning or management decision both the quality 
of the survey methods and the generalizabil i ty 
of the results to the situation at hand must 
be evaluated. tri trend identification it. is 
important that each survey employ comparable 
methods on comparable populations.. Differ- 
ences in outdoor recreation participation 

measured in two surveys may.result from differ- 
ent survey populations, different contact 
methods, or minor differences in question 
wording or. recall periods. Differences may 
simply reflect sampling error, may. be due to 
non-sampling errors, or may be indicative of 
a trend . 
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FORKCASTTNC 



and quantitative. forecasting models to.choose 
From . Martirib (1972) provides an excellent 
summary of long-range techno log leal and soc ia 1 
forecast ing techniques and Wheel wr ight and 
Makridakis. (1973) review shorter range techniques 
widely applied 4 .?. business management 



Moeller and Kchelberger (1974) review the 
forecasting techniques, most often applied in 
outdoor recreation. These tend to he middle- 
range forecasts . For pred ic t Ing future levels 

t{ ]9 0 r recrea t ion par t ic ipa t ion , two has ic 
types of for ecas t ing models _ dom ina te; (1) 
trend extension models and (2) structural 
models r e la t ing par t ic ipa t ion in outdoor recre- 
ation to explanatory variables that are more 
read ily forecasted. Each method has advantages 
and d isadvan tages . 

Trend Extension 

Trend extension follows naturally from 
trend identification and monitoring, and is 
highly dependent upon the quality and consistency 
of t rend da ta ._ As its name implies , the me t hod 
simply involves the extension of trends as 
revealed in historical measurements of Use or 
participation. The method works well as long 
as the underlying forces producing a given 
trend do not change signif leant ly . This 
assumption is generally valid for making pro- 
ject Lbris one to three years into the future 



I neons is tone ies in data collection hOY e 
made trend identification difficult. Since 
trend data is a basic input to forecasting 
models outdoor recreation forecasting lias been 
similarly constrained. the lack of time 
scrius data on recreation par ticipation and 
explanatory v.ir tables has limited, tlie types, 
of forecasting models th.it might be used. In 
evaluating a forecast brie must evaluate the 
accuracy of the data inputs (the base period 
figures, for e> imple) and the validity of the 
forecasting model assumptions. 

(liven a set of historical data, different 
models applied to this data may yield differ- 
ent, results. Differenees in forecasts will 
he due Eb the different assumptions of each 
modi' I . An understanding of these assumptions 
is essential to evaluation of the forecast. 
Ideally one evaluates the tenah 1 1 i ty of the 
various assumptions for the situation Cinder 
study in order to evaluate the applicability 
of alternative models. Practically, questions 
about the quality or availability of data 
inputs for.outdior recrea t ion . have often pre- 
empted evaluation of forecasting model assump- 
Lions themselves. 



Rec r ea ti on Forecastin g Me t hods 

There are a variety of both qualitative 
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am) when the system under study Is reasonably 
stable. 

Kveh I ti Erend extension, one must 
eohsc iiuisty or uhcbhsc toiisl y make assumptions. 
Figure- ■* Illustrates uvtr 1 1 d is. tine t pro- 
jections lvis»\l upon observat ions from three 
time periods. With data for only, three 
previous years, assumptions of a. linear;, 
exponent Lil or logistic (S-shaped) growth 
pattern ill seem reasonable These different 
assumptions yield quite different project ions. 
Selection of t Lie- form of the. equation must . 
he haseil upon logical as well as statistical 
eon ; Mer it Ions Do we expect the trrnd to 
ixhihlc 1 linear, exponential, or logistic 
growl li pat tern dur irj^ the years for which 
we are project tn'j;? Too often linear models 
are selected based upon statistical 
eiiiiver! ieiiee or ignorance of alternative 
growth curves. 




1965 1970 1974 19*0 



YEAR 



Fijture 4. Trend Extension - Alternative Crowth Equations 



In fact t very few processes grow line- 
earl v. Logistic and exponential growth are 
much more characteristic of population.and 
diffusion processes. Product life cycle. 
curves often exhibit logistic patterns of 
growth, usually with a deel ine towards the 
end of the life cycle. We expect the _ 
adoption of outdoor recreation activities 
to exhibit similar patterns of growth. 



The advantage of trend extension methods 
Is their simplicity. .However, these methods 
do hot address the underlying forces that are 
producing the trend. Clearly an understanding 
of. these forces should result in much better 
and much iuore useful forecasts, especially 
within a changing environment. 

Structural Forecastin g Models 

More complex models are generally required 
to forecast further than five years Into the 
future. In this case the assumption that the 
pattern of causal forces behind the trend 
remains unchanged no longer holds and an under - 

♦-nridirig of these forces becomes an important 
component of the forecasting model. 

The most widely applied .outdoor recreation 
forecasting model. (other than sea t _ nf the pan ts) 
is the two step linear regression technique . 
The method was applied in the ORRRC studies 
(Report #26) and has subsequently been refined 
and further expounded by Cicchetti (1973) among 
others . 

For a person with a given set of charac- 
teristics and recreation opportunities his or 
her probability of participating in a given 
recreation activity is estimated in _ the first 
step. Then in the second step the frequency 
of participation Is estimated for those who 
participate. Both steps employ linear 
regression techniques to estimate coefficients 
in an equation of the form: 

y = f (socioeconomic charac t er is tics , 
recreation opportunities,...) 

where y is the probability of participating 
in the first equa tion and the frequency of 
participation in the second. Recreation survey 
data is used to statistically- estimate the 
model parameters arid the resulting equations 
are applied to forecasts of each independent 
variable in order to forecast future partici- 
pation. 

The independent variables are selected 
based upon their influence on participation 
and the ease with which they may be measured 
and forecasted. Age, income, and gender have 
proven to be the best predictors of outdoor 
recreation participation in such models. These 
variables are convenient for forecasting since 
predictions. of future age-sex structures, and 
income levels aire generally available. More 
recent applications have incorporated supply 
and price variables, although measurement and 
forecasting of these variables are more problem- 
atic. 

The merits of these models D their problems t 
and the. underlying assumptions will be discussed 
using the ORRRC projections as an example. 
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A 1 t j u i u g 1 1 a c c u r a c y s j 11 o u i d _ n o t b e_ourprime 
cr iter ion. for judging forecasts^, the evalu- 
ation of how. close these forecasts come. to 
predicting 1976 participation rates will 
shod some tight on the two-step linear fore- 
cast ing model . 

Evaluation of the 197 6 ORRRC Projections 



Brown and llustin (" 979) eva lua »ed the 
ORRRC projections by comparing them with 
participation rates measured in the 1976 
HCRS national telephone survey. A comparison 
°f - P r v j L ' c ted versus measured par tic Ipa t ion 
rates :"inds that the ORRRC study grossly 
underey i imateel participation in virtually 
all activities. For many activities the 
nu»asur« d l l *7() participation rate is more 
than Joiible the rate projected by ORRRC 
(Tab It- 4); 
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Tlie OKRKC projection model was. based 
upon six independent variables: (1) 
income, (2) education, (3) occupation, (A) 
age-sex* (5) _ urban-rural residence , and 
(6) leisure time. Relationships between 
participation In each activity and the_ six 
variables were estimated based upon a 1960- 
61 surve\ of outdoor recreation partici- 
pation. A linear model was assumed. 



4 Forecasts should be judged on their 
usefulness. in dec isionmaking, not their 
accuracy (Martihb 1972). 



Projections to 197 6 w?re then. made for. each . 
of tlie six .independent variables and Clio model 
was applied to these project ions to derive the 
1976 estimates of participation for each activi- 
ty. 

Three types of errors are involved tri this 
forecasting process . 



i . Mea suremen t , .sampling and other errors 
in the 1960 and 1976 surveys. 

2; Errors tn the. forecasts of the inde- 
pendent variables! 

3 . Model specif icat ion errors. 

The accuracy of a forecast always depends 
upon the accuracy of base period fugures (1960 

this_casc) . it should be noted that the 
model parameters were determined solely from 
a single survey conducted in 1960-61. This 
survey is subject to measurement and sampling 
errors. in evaluating the accuracy of the fore- 
cast, we also assume that the participation 
rates measured in the 1976 HCRS survey are 
accura te . 

A more subtle d if ference | .between tlie I960 
and 1976 surveys is eas ily over looked . The 
ORRRC projections are based upon a_survey of 
activity between June and August 1960. Pro- 
jections are therefore participation rates for 
the_summer months of 1976. The 1976 HCRS survey 
measured par tic ipa t ion over the entire year. 
It Is nOC possible CO separate Out the summer 
months and hence any comparison of the ORRRC 
projections and the 1976 survey must be based 
upon assumptions a boat d if ferences between 
summer and year-round participation rates. 

We should expect summer rates of partici- 
pation ii.e_._the proportion of the population 
participating at least once during that period) 
CO be less than_year-round _par t Ic ipa tion_ rat es . 
The magnitude of these differences will be 
greater for act iyit ies wi th substantial non- 
summer use _ (eg. _ fishing and hiking) and rela- 
tively Insignificant for predominantly summer 
activities like swimming and boa t ihg . In the 
following we assume no difference between 
summer and year-round participation rates. 

Tlie second source Of error Is in the pro- 
jections of each independent variable. Com- 
paring the ORRRC pro ject ions of these variables 
with actual estimates for 1976 reveals that 
Income , educa t ion , Occupa t Ion t and age-sex 
distributions were projected fairly accurately. 
iCo comparable 1976 estimates are available for 
residence or lcistire time, making the pro- 
jections somewhat suspect. r 

Model spec if ica t ibh error s are the mOst 
serious in this case. A principal assumpt ion 
of the two step method is that the relationship 
between the explanatory variables and 



participation, as estimated from 1960 data, 
lOntinuew to hold ir 1970 Specifically, 
this assumes constant .part ic Ipat ion rates 
by demographic . segments over time,. Any . 
cliaiige lii participation rates predictee" by 
the model must be "due solely to changes in 
tlie _expl ui ltor \ vii i lb its. The increasing 
par t ie ipat ion . of women in. many outdoor recre- 
ation activities (BcVftts 197 9;. is one. example 
of a direct contrail let Ion to the model 
a ssumpt ions . 

Model formii la lions that include supply 
aiul price Variables are an improvement > hut 
introduce additional measurement problems, 
the linearity of the relationship might be 
quest ioned ; but logit and prob i t forms of 
tlii- jvir t ic i pa t ion Cquat toil i .do not yield, 
much improvement (Smith arid Miiriley 1978). 
Tlu- use of these types of models for fore- 
east iii) 1 : involves six common problems. 

(1) AT a i ljir o to i tic] m1e_ st iK s_ tj_t.n C io n 
efftv.CS. Separate and independent equations 
.ire general 1 v developed for each outdoor 
i-eereat ioii act ivi ty. A few. of the models 
that i He I tide a price variable also include 
prices of dose substitutes or corip i.l eriieri t s , 
lent these in rjrc (ialhclm 1 97 3) . Recent 
research into substitution among outdoor 
recreation-activities does not yet provide 
much Help for forecasters : 

( 7 ) Hi 1 fj cjojj: \_jTj[_iaa^^ 
* j}S tori * - ^ nc ' s likelihood of participating 
in a given recreation activity is clearly 
related to the quality, quantity arid price... 
of available opportun i t.'. es. Cicchetti (1969) 
and Hearun (1976) di^cu^s the inclusion of 
supply var rallies and the accompanying 
pro Hi cms - 

( 3 ) Re 1 i a m ^- ^^TO^fi-^-ftit-imw 1 di ta 
Cross-sec t tonal surveys are el early .not the 
best" vih* to measure change. or the forces 
producing change . Projecting Lf> years info 
the future based upon ob servn t i ons during 
a s ing lu.yi'.ir is c 1 ear 1 y sus p ec t . B r o wn 
and Wllkiris (1975) demonstrate. that more 
accurate forecasts can be developed using 
s true turn 1 model s est Imi ted from time scries 
data, when this data is consistent and 
accurate arid corresponding time series data 
is ava liable for tlie explanatory Variables, 
i'nf or Lunate Ly sucli data rarely exists. 

(4)___. 0 1 h e r m i s sing ex p 1 a n a t o r y va r i - 
a bios : Tlie identification of explanatory 
variables continues to be a subject for 
research. For long-term forecasting a varie- 
ty of social and economic var iables seem 
retevarit- .Changing value systems, energy 
jibLlcies't family sEriic Cures, arid .leisure 
time patterns are seldom included in recre- 
ation forecasting models. West (1977) suggests 



the adtlitibri of variables rein ted to fad and 
fashion in leisure activity. 



(5) Aggregation problems . _ Selecting the 
a pp ro pr i a t e aggr eg a t ion 1 eve 1 con t inue s to 
trouble recrcatibri plaririers arid forecasters. . 
Regression models are generally estimated using 
da ta about ind iy iduals and then app ilea i to 
aggregate _ papula tions . The ORRRC and most 
other sini tlar _pro j ec ttbris apply the resulting 
equations to forecasts bC tlie means of tlie 
explanatory variables. 

Tlie. parti Ipation rate of a person with 
average income; Vernge age, and an average 
nmount of leisure time will not necessarily 
1)C a good estimate of the participation rate 
of tlie population as. a whole. A more valid 
technique is to develop rates of participation 
for various population subgroups arid apply 
these to the forecasted lumbers of people within 
each subgroup. This requires future distri- 
butions of the population over al 1 . explana tory 
variables rather than just the projected popu- 
lation means for each. 

( 6 ) Statistical rather than process models . 
The structural models developed to date are 

for the most part Statistical rather than process 

models* They do not capture the underlying 

decision processes that determine outdoor recre- 
ation participation: An individual clearly 
does not take a weigf ted sum of his iriebme, age, 
occupation, and leisure time in deciding whether 
or not to participate in an activity. These 
models therefore yield little incite into the 
dyriamics of outdoor recreation participation 
dec is ibhs . 



Systems and simulation techniques are 

better s-tited.to the _ id en t i f ica t ion of feedback 
effects, time lags arid other dynamic character- 
istics of r ec r ea t ion s y s t em s . An exam i ria t ibri 
of activity adopt ion t participation, and dropout 
decisions in the light. of changing fruity 
structures arid recreation opportunit^t might 
yield a better understand ing of the dynamics 
of recreation participation. Models relating 
participation to equipment sales also seem 
promising^ 

CONCLUSIONS 

Tlie stimulus for this paper was tlie 
question of whether outdoor recreation partici- 
pation data collected in the past i;; indicative 
of trends or me. nly. reflects differences in. 
data cbllectibri methods. We must conclude that 
some data fieri es indicate changing phi terns of 
participation and others are the result of 
m.easuremen t errors or methodolog ical d i f ferenc es . 
The problem is that the task of. tell ing which 
is which is riot aii easy orie, and in many cases 
is imposs ible . 
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. Those at tempting to divine trend Infor- 
mation fi*oni published research must ei'erc fsc 
I'oiis iderablc caution. An understand iny, of 
d i a l a col I vc tUm ni u t hod a a nil a n a h i 1 i t y a nd 
wi 1 1 ingness to dig into documentation of 
survey results. in order tu. evaluate the quality 
arid applicability of the? findings is advised : 
Hotter data collection techniques and docu- 
mentation of results are also needed. 

Multiple sources of trend data should 
be sought .iiid compared before drawing ebri- 
ci ns ions. Cons istbncy and comparability of 
findings from different sources increases our 
confidence in the conclusions . This is 
especially true when distinct methods inde- 
pendent 1 v yield similar results. 

Many of. our recommendations for improving 
data collection; trend measurement and Core- 
casting have been made before. The heed for 
more consistent and comparable data collection 
efforts over time is clear. Before this can 
Happen the importance and utility of trend 
irifirmation arid forecasts must be recognized. 
Thoi e have been few systematic efforts' to 
collect outdoor recreation data for the purpose 
of identifying trends. Available data has 
been collected primarily for other purposes. 
The data requirements for trend identification 
and forecasting are somewhat unique. Unless 
data is col lec ted _ f or _ these purposes the 
chances are that it will be Inadequate or 
useless for forecasting. 

Given the costs of data collection and 
the. vast amount of trend data that might be. 
collected, a systematic examination of trend 
information needs is required. This must be 
based upon an iden t if ica t ion > f the _klnds of 
planning decisions that trend information 
might contribute to, and an assessment of tlte 
likely improvement in planning decisions as 
compared with the costs of data collection. 
Institutional frameworks must be established 
Co ensure periodic and systematic collection 
of the data arid to develop appropriate infor- 
mation systems to facilitate its wise use. 

Research is also needed: (1) to. develop 
clear standard definitions of recreation 
terms. (2) to improve measurement techniques 
and develop acceptable measures for variables 
Eliat are difficult to_ quantify, (3) to identify 
variables that may help explain changes within 
outdoor recreation, arid (4) to experiment 
with forecast ing models tliat more fully capture 
the .processes that are taking place within 
outdoor recreation. 
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THE TREND OF MEASURING PUBLIC USE 
OF THE NATIONAL PARKS* 
Kenneth E. Hornbaek, Ph.D 2 



INTRODUCTION 



Since the but burs C of in teres t in out- 
door recreation travel in the period follow- 
ing World War II, measurements of outdoor 
recreation ha ye been made in many wr;ys. The 
measurement of outdoor recreation is decentra- 
lized activity being carried out by a large 
number of private and federal agencies with a 
variety of goals _and purposes. Future 
improvements in federal statistics will 
partially come from the emergence of a com- 
bined strategy for statistical data gather- 
ing. Partially due to decentralization, such 
a strategy has not emerged even though the 
heed for trend data is wide-spread. To 
envision the characteristics of a more co- 
ordinated and cost effective program of 
outdoor _ recreation measurement, it is helpful 
to consider the history of outdoor recreation 
studies. Changes in studies conducted for 
tb9_Na_tional Park Service (NPS) illustrate a 
trend with several periods. 

Travel and Tourism Studies 

.From the early 50* s to the early 60*5, 
the Federal Highway Administration (FHA) 
engaged in cooperative programs with state 
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highway departments to collect specific 
measurements of travel arid tourism ac tivi ty . 
The p r iraa ry concerns of these studies were 
_ to Bother basic data for economic and high- 
way planning. Major national parks were sites 
for many of these studies. 

Because of the relatively narrow applica- 
tions intended for these studies, the scope 
of inquiry was limited to a few basJ.c issues. 
Tlie information collected usually included 
vehicle type, home town, trip purpose , trip 
mileige, overnight stays, duration of stay, 
and *:rlp expenditures.. As a result of the 
riarrowtless of focus, the comparability between 
travel s tudies is surprisingly high . 

These travel and tourist studies ui ed 
entrance station In tervlews or mailback 
questionnaires. The brief sets of questions 
could be completed by the visitor in a few 
minutes. Appendix A contains Information 
about how field operations Were carried but 
(Cape Cod study of 1963). Appendix B shows 
several questionnaires used in the Grand 
Canyon Tourism Study (1953) . Several of the 
s tudies _used Identical Interview schedules 
(Grand Cariybri arid Yosemite studies In 1953). 

The findings of the travel and tourism 
studies were generally reported as descriptive 
statistics In various tables arid figures. The 
focus was on the market area served by a 
particular park, the forecast cf future use 
which could be expected from that market area, 
and the economic benefits of visitation to 
surrounding areas. The reports vary in quality 
and tend to assume that the usefulness of the 
results Is self-evident • Descriptive findings 
are typically presented, with expressions like 
"it Is of Interest that". . . "interesting 
to note" , arid "as reasonably could be expec- 
ted. .. n (Shenandoah Travel Study, 1952). 

There Is no record of any raw data, ever being 
centrally .stored for later use although in 
one case findings were compared to eight other 
travel studies (the 1963 Cape Cod survey). 
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The travel and tourism studies reflect 
several advantages and disadvantages of 
measuring outdoor recreaEton. Advantages 
included the narrow focus, general compara- 
bility between studies, cost effectiveness 

of acquiring data, and the use of client 

participation In the collection effort (FHA 
funds enabled State highway departments to 
collect data or hire local people to do the 
Work) > ' isadvan.tages included the f allure 
to provide for the common storage of raw 
data ami the failure to dbcumenE applications 
of data to planning and management problems D 
These studies were one-shot studies and were 
hot coricerried with the problem of learning 
about trends . 

Travel and tourism studies received 
lower priority beginning in the early 60's. 
As planning for Ehe inter-state highway, 
system ueared completion, the work of the FHA 
concentrated more on the problems of urban 

area transportation planning. But as this 

particular type of study, declined in frequen- 
cy, a new type of study began to appear. 

Vi sitor Use Studies 

The study of travel and tourism had many 
beneficial effects for the NPS . Among the 
benefits Was the interest stimulated in the 
visitor as a factor to be Ereated in both 
planning and management . The benefit, hov* - 
ever, did not come directly from the original 
travel and tourism studies but from the great 
variety of "visitor use SEudies" which were 
sponsored by diverse interest from many 
different parts of the agency. These studies 
tended to be exploratory and responsive to 
tlie hew curiosity of park staff, about the 
visitor, visitor attitudes and behavior. The 
visitor use study appeared in several distinct 
forms . 

The user satisfaction sEudy was conducted 
to gather information needed to evaluate 
interpretive programs and to gather basic per- 
formance data on how. well the paric was doing 
its job. These sEudles often concentrated on 
the things which visitors liked, found useful, 
or }ud£ed to be of value to them. To the 
extent that they focused on manageable condi- 
tions, these sEudieS discovered that people 
were more satisfied when the IIEEer was con- 
trolled and the trails and facilities were 

maintained* Often, however, the focus of 

these studies was vague, and they often identi- 
fied circumstances which Were beyond the realm 
of manageable conditions, e.g. campers were 
satisfied when other campers were pleasant to 

be around: Such studies often attempted to 

measure the perception of environmental quality 
or determine the meaning of the visiting 



experience. To this extent, Indicators were 
developed to capture differences in the ex- 
pressions of feelings, experiences , arid per- 
ceptions These types of studies did not lend 
themselves to comparison because they used a 
great variety of definitions, concepts, and 
methods of measurement. 

Closely related to. the "satisfaction" type 
^ r study was Ehe attempt to measure sociological 
"carrying capacity." Emerging in the early 
seventies, these studies attempted to parallel 
natural science studies ofrcsourcc wear and 
tear. The sociological . measurement problem 
was to determine when visitor density Itself 
prompts changes in the quality of the visiting 
experience. These studies were plagued by a 
variety of confounding conceptual, theoretical, 
and operational problems. Some visitors, for 
example^ valued having others around while others 
wanted to avoid people. The "sociological 
carrying capacity" type of study, however , did 
serve to sensitize managers to the varying 
needs of user groups. 

The "visitor profile" was yet another form 
of visitor use study. Characterized by their 
taxonomic style, these studies grouped people 
according to various types or styles of behavior, 
e.g. backcountry users, straight and counter- 
culture users, family. users, etc. These studies 
served to refine statistical generalisations 
such as emerged from the tourism studies by 
demonstrating that while the "average visitor" 
did riot exist, there are patterns of behavior 
that distinguish people from one another In ways 
that bear on management actions The fecus on 
differences between visitors is important because 
IE suggests that there can be correspond ing 
differences iri management actions. Such studies, 
for example, contributed to thinking about ways 
to control potential conflict among visitors by 
zoning activities. Knowledge of seasonal changes 
iri types of Visitors enabled changes to be made 
in the content of iriterpretive programs. 

One of the most distinctive types of visitor 
study was the regional , interagency, transportat ion 
study. These studies attempted to bring the... 
accumulation of many earlier styles Of Inquiry 
to bear on outdoor recreation bchavicr at one 
time. While few of these were completed (Great 
Smoky Mountain National Park study in 1975 and 
Yellowstone-Teton Notional Pnrfc iri 1978), they 
played a key role in the spread of interest in 
the visitor and impacts of .visitation on parks 
arid the surrounding communities. 
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..J^?y?V l ?FA because of the broad focus, the 
large variety of participants; . ind wide areas 
uf geographic in cores c, the volume of survey 
Uata collected by these studies grew to enor- 
mous proportions. _ In contrast to the brief 
tourism studies, tiie regional visitor use 
studies pursued answers to scores of qiies- 
E tons ranging From general recreational 
activities to social attitudes^ A major 
rv* 1 . 1 ]. 1 -. °f this type of study was the sensi- 
tivity it created about cost, effectiveness 
(time and monetary cost to the agency as well 
as reporting burden oh the participating 
public). It .sLcmed evident that if informa- 
tion about the public as a consumer group 
was Co he applied routinely to national park 
mahagoiiieiit , it would have to be timely and 
through a more limited, cost effective 
method . 

Throughout the sixties and into the mid- 
seventies, various forms of visitor use 
studies have been conducted on behalf of Uhe 
NFS, Throughout this period, unfortunately , 
ah integrated body of organized knowledge 
failed to emerge even though great effort 
was invested in the task. If anything, the. 
great diversity of effort suggested the heed 
for es tab 1 ishirig some centralizing control 
to insure economy of effort. 



Kc is earch Studies" 



The proliferation of tad hoc studies 

during the 60's served to bring the need for 
a. more systematic program of studying the 
visitor arid visitor behavior to ';he attention 
of NTS management. In the early 70's, 
efforts were completed to _ es tablish several 
regional centers of sbcial-sclerit i f ic 
research in the N*PS . 



The Cooperative Park Studies _ Units 
were created. at various universities for the 
purpose, of blending the intellectual power 
of academia with the apparently intractable 
difficulties of resource management. 

Coiit fali Ming the expertise for social 
science work served a variety of purposes. 
At last there were places where consultation 
could be acquired, where research coordina- 
tion cootd be made, Where quality control 
over st ik v design could be exercised, and 
where findings and raw data could be 
assembled for later use- 'Hie institutional 
f ornia 1 1 2n tioti of social Science activity 
prompted greater research coordination and 
indirect jy contributed to the assembly of 
interdisciplinary perspectives. These cen- 
ters .served as a focus of communicat Ibri 
between the academic and governmental 
communities and achieved some degree of 
reorientation of effort for their mutual 



benefit. In addition, . the monumental task, of 
ihter-a^ehcy eoofdiriat Ibh was carried but by 
these centers , eliminating some redundancy and 
improving the transfer of sociai science tech- 
nology to MPS. management at minimal cost, e:g: the 
computerized baclccburiEry permi t system developed 
by 'die Social Science Program in the Pacific 
Northwest Region, NPS . 

Throughout tlie period of growing experience 
and mobilization of effort, however, a persistent 
problem served to confuse the establishment of 
more viable social science goals: who was to be 
served by the application of social science to 
management arid planning, and how? Was the level 
of application to be at the site, within the 
region, or at the national level? Nowhere is the 
conflict of _ applications more evident than In 
Various public opinion polls which were conducted. 

Fttb-lic Opinion Polls 

This type of work differs from other visitor 
studies in that the population studied is the 
Sonera 1 rather than the visitor popul at ion . 
The methods , there fore ,_ tended to be off site 
telephone arid personal interviews i~. Such studies 
were needed because studies done for research 
purposes or on behalf of unit managers did not 
yield information needed about broader problems. 

From 1963 to 1972 a variety of national 
??gionai public opini jn polls were des igned 
and carried out for the purpose of expanding 
knowledge of participation In and opinions 
about outdoor recreation , a purpose which was 
not being served by other studies. From these 
studies valuable perspectives about the rela- 
tionship between visitors_ahd nonvisitors Was 
gat He red arid made available to upper level 
management . Tri addi t ion , a series of short 
M ? e 9plc in the Parks M reports were prepa red 
to explain the general usefulness of the data 
to_plahhers and managers: Theoretically , 
information would "filter down" until it found 
an application^ The reports were propagated 
because they "may also he useful to other 
divisions for _any number of purposes ~. ~. \ llbw 
It may be useful to each division will, of 
necessity, be decided within the division." 

Unf or tuna te ly the expected in tegrat ion o f 
general survey findings into planning arid 
management documents did not spontaneously 
I^Ppcn, possibly because there were no experi- 
enced social scientists available to help other 
prof ess ibrials find the meaning of general find- 
ings for specific actions. On the other hand, 
social scientists themselves may not have had 
sufficient experience in the work, of planning 
and resource management . Although much e f f or t 
was put into tlie task of delivering findings 
to other prof ess iqnal groups, social scientists 
often stopped short of saying exactly how infor- 
mation was Co be used. 
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P i s c uss Ion 

The preceding account of studies clone for 
the \itional Park Service represents one view- 
point on how social science work was carried 
out anil what was accomplished over the years. 
While many subjects have been explored and 
a variutv of study tactics have been tried, 
the cumulative impact o f the f Indings on 
planning and management . is less, than might 
have been expected judging by the effort 
(time and cost) invested. The failure to 
communicate better could be due to a variety 
of problems such as the delays necessary to 
accomplish the studies themselves, lack of 
general experience of scientists and planners 
ii) working together on manager ial problems , 
Lhe artificial "freezing" of data in_the text 
of a written report, failure to focus on 
comparative and trend data, arid mismatched 
exper tat i tins of what studies can and cannot 
do. . While .studies can make crucial impacts 
oh thinking; sEiicIy findings too often were 
applied cosmetically if at al] . 

Up to the present both the scientific 

and managerial commanities have been learning 
about the role of social arid economic data 
in natural resources management. While the 
period. of learning is far from_oycr, a period 
of applications needs to be started. The 
tactic of gathering data by studies may 
itself be a problem. While scientific studies 
will continue to be essential sources of new 
knowledge, studies may not represent the tools 
needed to effectively bring information to 
planners and managers. Other ways of gather- 
ing and communicating the use of information 
need Eo be explored. 

The coming decade promises to bring 
revolutionary changes in the economy which 

will alter previous circumstances in which 

out -door recreation has occurred. The context 
of planning will soon be unlike what it has 
been in the pa^t. The rate and degrees of 
change may be so fast and extreme that con- 
ventional studies will be inadequate to 
assemble required data for planning and 
management In the future, natural resources 
planning and management will rely more 
Heavily on limited programs to monitor public 
use arid an improved system of federal statis- 
tical reporting about out-door recreation. 

Monitoring Public Use 

From the limitation of studies as a 
method of collecting information for park 
management, a complementary method was 
developed iri the late seventies: continual 
monitoring of public use While not an 
evolutionary step beyond the &d hoc study, 
continual monitoring serves purposes which 



cannot be as effectively served by conventional 
studies. While monitoring must be an activity 
which Is .restricted to collecting a. few variables , 
the benefit of monitoring is that it yields com- 
parable data on a continuing basis; The focus- 
of monitoring is on change and, more importantly, 
comparative change. This is an important develop- 
ment iri the effort to bring social science to 
bear on park planning arid management because with 
this type of information it is possible to focus 
on the. trends of public use and the question of 
what differences exist between types of areas, 
geographic locations, arid forms of management. 

The content of the current public use 
monitoring program under development by the MPS 
is limited to a few items Which can be quickly 
gathered using a free-foim interview schedule. 
Questions include (1) where people entered the 
park, (2) when they entered, (3) how often they 
come, (4) where they live, arid (5) what other 
places they have visited on their trip. tri 
addition, the visitor is asked "on your first 
day in. the park* (61 where did you go, and (7) 
what did you do?" This last question is a 
general probe designed to recover the details 
of the visit using a notational coding method 
For the purpose of reducing costs, this type of 
interview is designed to be conducted by members 
of the park staff who are specialty trained by 
the NPS Statistical Office Seasonal or per- 
manent staff. members gather the data in the 

context of their day-to-day contacts with 

visitors. The interviews serve to give visitors 
an opportunity to ask questions arid give comments 
(both positive and negative) about their visit 
and to give park staff a systematic way to learn 
about the visitor and the pattern of park use. 
All data are carefully edited arid errors are 
returned to the interviewer for training 
purposes . 

The major source of cost effectiveness, 
however^ is the entry of data Into a data 
base management system (DBMS) which is accessed 
by conventional English commands (INQUIRE) . _ 
The timeliness of data collection and editing 
creates a "live" foundation of statistical d-ita 
for planning and management. Rather than pre- 
pare reports on findings, park service statisti- 
cians prepare a library of .graphic and tabular 
outputs which is made available to clients of 
the system as needed (Computer Assisted Manage- 
ment Program - CAMP). Parks draw data inter- 
actively using conventional computer terminals. 
Use of the system arid its application to Various 
kinds of work are explored in "Applications 
Clinics" conducted at the parks by members of 
the agency statistical office. 
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One of the major limitations bt the 
n,on ' P ° T A n K t v pe q f a c t i y i t v i s the quest! on 
about the quality of the data.. If such 
programs are to bG successful In terms of 
financial cost, they must take advantage of 
every opportunity to economize. Asking the 
unit manager to administrate the task with 
existing, staff is a shortcut which eliminates 
one of the major expenses of this wbrkl 
Although NPS field staff are not primarily 
assigned to conduct Interviews, most have 
shown a genuine interest in .gathering this 
Uihd of Irif or mat ion. One of the major reasons 
for strong field support is the dedication of 
the monitoring effort to gather basic infor- 
mation commonly recognized__as essential, to 
rout ihc park managements The availability 
of data within ten days of collection also 
serves to stimulate interest in the quality 
and utility of the findings, „ To _ the extent 
that active interest in the findings can be 
maintained by timely production of findings 
and to the extent that training and careful 
editing. of data can be comple ted , _ the 
monitoring program can result in data of 
respectable quality for the purpose to wliicli 
it is applied. 

As the concept of monitoring as a tool 
of park administration spreads, more areas 
"ill _ be_added to the system and comparative, 
aggregate, and time series studies will be 
conducted. As interest In data based -manage- 
ment grows, new applications will be found. 
Program and policy evaluation will become 
easier and more timely as actions are reviewed 
for effects which are detected by the monitor- 
ing of public use. 

Ily monitoring public use on a limited 
basis ,_ the _Park_Service engages the active 
participation of visitors In the park manage- 
ment process. However, to insure the applica- 
tion of data to the largest number of manage- 
rial problems faced by the federal government, 
Che data collected by the National Park Ser- 
vice needs to be a part of an integrated 
statistical effort. 



F ederal Statistical Policy arid Outdoor 

^ec-reat-ioiv -S-bat-i-s-t-i-cs 



The current federal activity in out-door 
recreation measurement suffers from a variety 
of problems. Standardization of procedures 
and documentation of methods have not been 
fully completed. _ Training and quality control 
over field practices needs to be -Improved, 
particularly in areas where staff resources 
are minimal and conventional sa _ m pli n S_ 
difficult to carry out. The frequency of . * 
"estimates" as a basis for determiritrig certain 
figures is much greater than Is desireable. 



At the same t ime ,_ the breadth of the current 
statistical aecoun ts (general ly vi s itor hours 
and. visits) . is of slim utility. for any sort of 
realistic plaririirig arid of little use for site 
management. 

A major element of the problem is_ more or. 
less cOmmori to all federal offices Working with 
minor statistical programs. A situation oF 
Perpetual negat lye feedback tends to ex is t : (1 j 
lack of resources (staff and money) requires 
shortcuts in statistical procedures; (2) short- 
cuts in statistical procedures lower val id ity 
and reliabii ity of data| (3) data low In valid ity 
and reliability cannot be used to solve managerial 
problems; (4) data which do not solve_problems _do 
riot irece ive pr Ibr I ty for resources ; (5) lack of 
resources . . .Although all agree that good 
public use data are essential to planning and 
management , the negative feedback _ cycle creates 
a situation which tends to maintain statistical 
systems at subsistence levels . 



_ _ The .problem^ however, Is widespread. In 
July, 1978, the D:s: Department of Commerce 
Issued A Framework for Planning U.S. Federal 
Stat^s^i-trs , acknowledging the various problems 
of decentralization generally ,. and specifically 
the numerous difficulties of miribr statistical 
programs such as the general efforts to measure 
trends o f outdoor recrea tion . 



It seems safe to predict that increases in 
resources for out-door recreation statistical 
programs will not change without improving 
the programs themselves. Fortunately, this can 
be done. To the extent that a voluntary division 
of labor is accepted by various agencies, the 
combined efforts to cover segments of outdoor 
recreation statistics can be made cost effective. 
In the past an agency might look into. a problem 
arid report certalri flridlrigs Which would have 
limited utility for or be at odds with the 
immediate object Ives o f another agency - The 
typical response Is to launch an additional 
st udy/cOun ter-s tudy tendency Is enormously . 
costly. Redundancy of effort can be reduced if 
agency soc ial science prof ess ionals guide their 
agencies toward better coordination. This 
requires , however , that the same prof ess ionals 
take greater inter est Iri what Is beirig dbrie 
around them and act to influence the work of 
other agencies to adequately meet the needs of 
their parent agency as well. 

The National Park Service's ef fort in this 
direction include both sharing data it produces 
arid deperidlrig more ori data produced by other 
participants in the measurement of out-door 
recreation the U^S^ travel Data Center, for 
example, conducts monthly surveys of travel 
from, a random sample of people. in the nation, 
which promises to yield valuable data which is 
not available elsewhere. Combined with the 
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surveys of national recreation and travel 
conducted by the Heritage, Conservation, 
Recreation Service and the Bureau of Census, a 
formidable body of data for new area arid 
existing site planning is available. National 
Park Service data are already shared with the 
Department of Commerce, Federal Highway 
Adminis t rat ion , and Department of Erie rgy ~. 
Current planning work^is especially sensitive 
to the need for information exchanges such as 
near areas where boundary land exist. Here 
again, the NPS Cooperative Park Studies Units 
at various universities have played a key 
role in improving interagency exchanges by 
easing the problems of information access.. 
Ideally, creating better access to statistics 
at the federal and state level, including 
distribution to places of higher learning, 
will. Have a positive influence and will 
enable basic improvements to be made as _ 
higher demand justifies better support for 
programs to measure outdoor recreation . 

GofreUision 



Viewed as a series of changing tactics of 
measuring public use, outdoor recreation 
studies since WWII reflect a variety of 
accomplishments and shortcomings. Travel 
and tourism studies served to stimulate and 
broaden the interest of planners and managers 
for information about people. Visitor studies 
served to satisfy curiosity about a large 
variety of interesting questions ranging 
from visitor judgements to attitudes and 
opinions. Research s tudies _ brought methodical 
thinking to conceptual problems of measuring 
out-door recreation and sharpened the tools 
of study. In spite of obvious progress in 
the ability to contribute to planning and 
management , the actual adoption of public 
use data as a factor in planning arid 
management has been limited. Until a better 
strategy for gathering. data about out-door 
recreation can be developed, the desired _ 
impact of public use inf ormat ion on planning 
and management will not take place. 



Studies may not be sufficient to 
communicate the applications of daEa E6 the 
problems of management and planning. An 
improved strategy will also involve the idea 
of continual monitoring of public use. The 
resulting statistics can be merged into a 
system which is both useful to the site 
manager and useful to the managerial concerns 
of those working at regional and national 
levels. Mv ny improvements, however, need to 
be made in the quality of exIsElhg statistical 
programs. These improvemeriEs may be made 
wiEhout substantial addiEional inyesEmenEs if 
a proilucEive voiunEary division of labor can 
occur among agencies participating in Ehe 



measurement of outdoor recreat ibri . 

These views are offered in Ehe belief EhaE 
important work has been accomplished but Is. 
undervalued. SuggesEions are offered iii spite 
of the liklihood EhaE, here Eoo, every ^oiuEion 
lias a problem. 
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APPENDIX A 



CAPE COD TOURIST STUDY 



COLUMN CODE 



3. 



Stat ion 

Date 

Hour 

Vehicle • 
Tra i ier * 
_S t a t o o f 
Mass.( ) 
Other 



2-3 



Sed m( ) Station Wagon ( ) 
Camper ( ) U-Haul( ) Boat( 
Registration 

K. I. ( ) Conn. ( ) N.Y. ( ) 



Spue i f y 
Car Occupancy 

Adult 3 Male 

Children under 16 Male 
Whc re is your pe rmanent res idence? 



Female^ 
Fe rua 1 g- 



7-8 



-9-14 
15-20 



Town 



State 



_ _ Town. .. 

(B) What is the purpose of your trip? 
Business and Pleasure 
Personal Business 
Shopp ins 
Serve Passenger 
Kecrea t ion 
Vacation 

Medical, Dental, Education, Church 

Social 

Work 

Other 



- -- Spec i f v 



( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 



21 



22-23 



24-25 



men d id you arrive on the Cape?_ 



ff todav 



Mo. Day Time 



l-f- f>r-ior to today 

(I) Where did you stay?_ 




(2) At a 



Town 

iTibtpl ( ) hotel ( ) cottage ( ) 
tent ( ) private home ( ) other- 



Speci fy 



00 

00 



What was the purpose of this t rip? 
() vacation, () recreation, ( )work, other 

1 — — — ■ : 

What was your major recreational activity? 
( ) beach, ( )boat , ( jfish 

( ).scenery ( )other 

IS this a rented car? ( )Yes ( )Nb 

Now for my last question, approximately how much 

did you spend on the Cape ? $ - 



Speci fy 



26-30 



31-32 



33-34 



35-36 



37-38 

39- 



40-43 



if on the Cape If , not on the Cape 

(A) Do you have a summer residence on 
Cape Cod? Yes ( ) No ( )- 
-Where 



The questionnaires were f illed in by the interviewers and coded later 
in the office, 17,404 vehicles were interviewed out of 62,312,, an oyer ill 
*?!?P.A e P^_28. 4 percent. In addition to serving the requirements of the 
study., the stations were selected to Insure the safety of the motorists 
and the interviewers; Whetever possible , sites were so chosen that inter- 
views could be conducted off the road . One s tat ion was located at a rest 
stop. When the interview was completed, each driver received a formal 
note of thanks explaining the reason for the interview. 
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GRAND CANYON NATIONAL PARK TRAVEL SURVEY 



1. Auto 

2. Bus 

3. Truck 

A. Motorcycle 



Residence: 

t. City or, Town . State 

2. State of Vehicle Registration^ 



Is this trip for: 1. Pleasure 2. Business^ _3.Both_ 



B. . 

C. Was _ your _trip to the Grand Canyon the principal purpose for your 
trip from home? _ Yes - No 

I). How many persons in your party? 

(Don't forget the babies and other children)_ 



Where were your last two overnight stopping places before enter- 
ing the Park? if more than one night In either place, then, please 
write the.number of nights: 

a. Last Night : — 



b . Night Be for- 



What type of accommodations did you use during these stops? 

1. Hotel 2. Auto Court (Motel) 3. Trailer Park . 

4.Camping_ S^Friends or Relatives 6. Home 

7. Other (5pecify)_ 



Overnight stops while In the Park: 

a How many nights did you stay In the following accommodations? 

1 Hotel 2 Cabin with Bath 3. Cabin without Bath 

5. Camping 5. House Trailer _ 6. Other (Specify) 

b. CIRCLE your first preference above, if type desired was not 
ava liable . 

c If you are not stopping overnight, are you leaving the Park 

because_accommodations wore not available? Yes No - 

For the ENTIRE TRIP , . please, estimate: 
a. How many days will you be gone from home?. 



b. How many miles will you travel on the entire trip? 
How much will you spend on your entire trip? 



For that portion of. your trip In. Arizona, please estimate: 

a. How many days will you strv in Arizona? 

b . How much will you spend it. Arizona? 



During your stay in the Park and while enroute to and fron the 
Park, please estimate how much you andthe members of yo r party 
will spend th this. GENERAL VICINITY for . the Items listed below: 
(Outer limits of this "general Vicinity"_includes such places as 
Prescott, Ashfork, Williams, Flagstaff, Cameron , St George, Cedar 
Ci£v_and Panguitch) 

(NOTE: include Credit Card Purchases) TO NEAREST DOLLAR 

Food $ 

Lodging $ 

Gas and Oil or Transportation 



Other(Eark Entrance Fer .souvenirs , etc . ) 

TOTAL . . - -L 



Where do you plan to make your, next overnight stopping place after 
leaving the Park? No. of days 

a. Town and State — _ t his stop 

b. Please check the type of accommodations you expect to use: 

1. Hotel 2;Auto Court(Motel) _ _ 3. Camping 

^.trailer Park 5. Friends or Relatives 

6. Home 7. Other (Specify)_ _ 
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APPENDIX B (continued) 



K, Show order of preference with a 1, 2, 3, for the THREE features 
which appealed Lb ybu most in the Park: 



a . 


En joyment of Scenery 


f . 


Horseback. Riding 


b. 


Mule trip into Canyon 


K • 


Ranger Talks 


c . 


Climate 


h. 


Ind Ian Dances 


a. 


Hiking 


i. 


Wild Life 


e . 


Camping 


j. 


Evening Entertainment 


H- 


Other Attractions (Specify) 







Have. you visited or do ybu plan to visit the other Rim of the 



Grand Canyon oh this trip? Yes — No 

COMMENTS OR SUGGESTIONS REGARDING YOUR VISIT TO THE PARK WIIX BE 
APPRECIATED: 



DATA HANKS FOR RECREATION SUPPLY AND PARTICIPATION 
E. M. Ave don & S. h. J* : Smith 2 



Data archives arid data bariks Have become iricreasirigly important 
as n.orL 1 researchers begin to examine trends. Characteristics 
of data banks, sources of bias in secondary data sources and 
iffipor can t trends in da ta banks are described . The paper cbri- 
eludes with advice about using data banks. 



INTRODUCTION 

Studving outdoor recreation trends pre- 
sumes a source of historical information upon 
which description and forecast of trends can 
be based. Lri the pas t. forecasters relied on 
private sources of data, bri access to private 
and public agency records, and 01; published 
tables and stat istical documents archived in 
research- 1 ibraries for these purposes, A 
relatively new source of information (primarily 
but not exclusively quantitative) has become 
more accessible to recreation researchers in 
the last decade, namely, machine readable data 
and data archives." 

Since World War II. the social sciences 
have undergone an "information explosion". 
This explosion is usually, evidenced by. the 
dramatic growth in the publication of books arid 
journals. As great as this growth has been, it 
does not tel l the f _ul 1 s tory . __Tho soc iai 
sciences, like the physical sciences have be- 
come moire quantitative; .and. behind every 
scientific publication in the social sciences 
there arc quantitative findings upon which the 
report is based. However, in the social 
sciences ; more _ data are o f ten collected than 
ever find their way into published reports. 
This is common practice in many contemporary 
surveys and historical studies. In fact. 



1 Presented by Dt: Smith at: OUTDOOR 
RK Ri AT ION TRLND'S - A NATIONAL SYMPOSIUM. 
Elliott Alumni Centre* University of New 
Hampshire, April 20-23. 1980. 

-'Authors .arc Director and Research Assoc- 
iate, respectively, of the Leisure Studies Data 
Bank/ilunque de Donnees sur les Loisi rs . 
University of Waterloo. Waterloo, Ontario. 
Canada : 



many elaborate and costly primary data gather- 
ing projects are undertaken without a clear 
plan for analysis of all data collected in 
the project. 

In the past, such "excess data" would 
have been destroyed, but today such "excess 
data" represent a valuable storehouse for 
f uture research and planning arid pbl icy 

analyses . In formation is stored without 

analysis or interpretation on punched cards, 
magnetic cares, paper tape , magnetic disk, 
magnetic tape, microfilm, arid other mechani- 
cal or electronic media to facilitate re- 
trieval. Unlihe. information stored in pub- 
lished form, such as the familiar printed 
tables of a nat ional census , emphasis iri a 
da t a arch ive is on rap id re t rieval , cus torn 
rearrangement , processing, and summarization . 
Such flexibility is a boon to the myriad of 
potential users of ariy data set . Academics 
planners , management consultants , entrepre- 
neurs and others can examine and use the same 
data set for widely differing purposes with 
equal ease: Although there _roay be different 
missions arid policies iri differerit machine 
readable data archives, and although infor- 
mation .may vary /rora bank to bank t _ usually a 
data bank does not direct or control the 
types of information. a user .seeks. The secret 
of success arid usefulness of data banks, if 
there is a secret, is to emphasize technology 
over teleology . 



The concept of a data bank took hold in 
many facets of industrial society over the 

past thirty years. Airline reservations 

systems, department store accounting records, 
warehouse inventories'; banking statements — 
are just a few well known examples of this 
phenomenon. However, industrial and commer- 
cial data banks are designed for single- 
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purpose use, by highly trained users, based 
upon, rigidly . eff Lc ient and economic systems. 
Within the. social sciences; it was recognized 
that data have mii. tiple research uses, arid 
.1 1 though some po t en t ial use rs may be skil led 

rocthn do log is ts , many are __ re la t iyely _ un- 

sophisticated users particularly in academic 
se 1 t irigs . Thus social science data banks 
cbiild hot be designed as a single purpose 
entity, hut rather had to be designed as 
"banks" with multiple functions. Furthermore, 
data elements destined for industrial and 
commercial data banks were collected and 
prepared within the objectives of their single 
purpose systems. Social science data on the 
orher.hand continues to be generated through 
a variety of sources, and each source has Its 
own research "perspective". 

Data hanks developed as a practical re- 
spoiisi- to the need to handle a flood of infor- 
mation. One major contributor to this was the 
rapid deve lopment and expansion of computer 
technology . Soc ial science data in the 1950 1 s 
and 1960's paradoxically rendered the inform- 
ation gene rally irretrievable to the unaided 
researcher. To overcome this, scholars arid 
dec i s ion-make rsbegan to cooperate to_pool_ 
information resources. They found, however, 
that such a project easily became time-cbri-- 
sumirig, costly, arid involved great practical 
jiff icui ties . I f an individual did not have 
personal knowledge of a particular inform- 
ation source, the research literature often 
had to he scanned to track down possihle 
sources. Once the required source of the data 
had been identified, it was necessary to 
determine if these data were still in exist- 
ence, and How accessible they were to the re- 
searcher's computing resources .Of ten it was 
found that the source had not been sensitive 

to the possibilities of further analysis on 

the data collected, and as a consequence, took 
no pains to store the information in a manner 
as to allow universal retrieval arid re-use. 



When such data were available, they were 
often stored in an idiosyncratic fashion, 
accessible only to the source, arid after a 
wh i I e , not comprehens ihle even to the source. 
Coding may have heen ambiguous, or worse, un- 
documented , rendering the data useless. For- 
mats, definitions, arid terminology often re- 
flected local, arbitrary conventions . Data 
documentation might contain mis-codes, missing 
records, and labels in. a foreign language. To 
clarify, clean, and edit these records re- 
quired more time, money, and technical 
expertise and sophistication than most indivi- 
dual researchers. have.. _It .became, evident __ . not 
just to individuals, hut also to universities, 
governments, arid other agencies that retaining 
archivists arid related personnel would he nec- 
essary to.acqui re, prepare , _s tore and ret ri eve 
machine readable social science data on a con- 



tinuing basis. This recognition led to the . 
establishment of the speciniised data banks For 
the social sciences that exist throughout the 
jluo'us trialized yorlu. 

Characteristics of Data Bank s 

The parallel between data banks and re- 
search 1 ibraries is obvious , but there is a 
divergence more important than any similarit- 
ies . Data banks dp not at tempt to arch 
available in format ion related to their spec i f ic 
mission^ Each bank has some Identified theme, 
arid collects data In keeping with that theme. 
Sources of information are diverse, to the 
point that an "outsider" may not Immediately 
recognize the relevance of a particular data 
set to the archive 1 s mission ; For example , 
the Leisure Studies Data Bank at the 
University of Waterloo primarily acquires 
machine readable data concerning leisure- 
related phenomena. This perspective normally 
includes survey and administrative data re- 
garding facility or resource use, expendi- 
tures, tourist origin aid des t inat ion_inf or_- 
matlon, performing arts audience Information, 
park at tendence information, and the like. 
Some information is donated by expected sources, 
such asthe PntarIo_Ministry_of Culture and 
Recreation, but data are. also sought from 
less obvious sources such as the Federal- 
Ministry of State for Science arid Technology. 
In__this example j we obtained a survey of the 
impacts of science on Canadians that Included 
useful information about attitudes toward 
t elevls Ibri viewing . Another social science 
data hank may acquire data only regarding 
political attitudes, such as the Roper or 
Gallup poll data, and theextent of. leisure- 
related information In that data bank would 
be minimal. Some data banks acquire data for 
specific geo-political areas only, rather 
than for a specific. theme .__ When the holdings 
of a bank are examined, new perspectives on 
both themes arid data sources are possible^ 
Collecting information on different aspects 
Of leisure_not_only_creates new perspectives 
and_ research _poss ih 11 ities , it creates a 
collection of skilled personnel. Data banks 
become the loci for contacts among people 
trained In data collection, data management, 
and data analysis . Exchanges among techni- 
cians, scholars, and policy-makers provides 
a rich environment for alt. A data bank Is 
more than jiint a warehouse of numeric infor- 
mation, It is a source of assistance, insight, 
and inspiration for the researcher. 

Data are initially obtained in a variety 
of forms and structures, from simple tab- 
ular. reports__througb decks of standard punch 
cards,, complex multi-punched formats to edited 
arid labeled variable spanned matrix system 
files. Most hanks In archiving a data file, 
store information in a single medium (commonly 
magnetic tape), that can be read easily and 
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w o r k e d e f T L c i e h t 1 y . C, e n e r a i i y ^ d a t a . . b a n k s _ d o 
t \ oC .restrict l «ns of the size of. a data 

SL-f that can be archived, xind although most 
data wets are of a manageable size For research 
or re-analvs is stornpc can become a problem 
when a collect ion grows large. Large, data 
sets are more often a processing problem for 
the researcher, than an archiving problem for 
a data bank. Tape storage is usually in a 
central computer tape library under climate 
control and access is prritec.ted by a stringent 
security system. The former is to prevent 
physical decomposition of the tapes, the 
latter to prevent unauthorized use of a data 
l.il^A Pjr the . inadvertent destruction of. a file 
by an unsophisticated user. Because data are 
machine readable, physical distance from the 
tapes, or for that matter from the computer, 
i« _not _ a proh 1 em. _ Access, is _ accompli shed 
through electronic communication, and all a 
user heeds is a small computer terminal, a 
cbmmuhicat ion 1 ink, and a telephone number. 
Fur example, al though we are hundreds o f _miles 
from. the Leisure Studies Pa La Bank — with a. 
terminal,. a coupler; arid -a telephone we could 
access arid process ariy of the Bank's holdings 
from this room.' this is not unusual. At the 
Central Social Science Archive at the Uni- 
versity of Cologne, users are iri a building on 
tlie campus iri Colbgrie, but the computers arid 
the tapes are in the city of Bonn, kilometers 
away. At the University of Odense at the 
Danish Data Archive, on the island of Fyri, orie 
of their computers arid its ad.jaccrit tape 
library is on the island of Zee land, in a town 
nnrtfi of Copenhagen o At this tine many re- 
searchers, have access to a network of inform- 
ation from a number of data banks, arid such 
pract ice is becoming easier as technology is 
developed . 

Although stored numeric data form the 
Heart of a data bank, these would be useless 
withbiit supplementary documentation which ex- 
plains, for example, that the fuurth through 

the ninth columns in each record gives the total 
population of a region; or that specific con- 
centrations of magnetic oxides at a certain 
location on a tape indicates that information 
concerns swimming. Documentation may be in 
print or may also.be machine readable. Iri_ 
fact, the latter is becomirig more cbmmbri jSlace 
to permit greater access to data by users from 
a distant terminal. 



At a minimum,, documentation provides the 
fol loving types of iri format ion: 

1. description of data structure; 

2; descripEibri of data format; 

3. examples of both structure and format; 

4. size of data set; 



5. definitions of data elements; 

6i explaria tibri of abbire viat ibris arid crides used; 

7 • Rescrip t ion o f samp ling design and technique , 
substitution procedures, etc.; 

8 . non-response rates arid weigh t irig procedures 

9, source statements that generated data, in- 
s t rumen tat ion , tests ; 

10. bibliographic citations for publications 
based on use of the data set ; 

11. list of related data sets: 

12 . names and addresses of personnel or the 
agency responsible for collecting the data; 

13 . special iri format ion regarding access or 
processing. 

To provide, data and documentation to 
users , data bank staff members are called upon 
to perform a variety of tasks. They must pro- 
vide enough information about _ the .availability 
and contents of holdingsand how to retrieve 
the. required data set. _ Behind these obvious 
Casks are ninny hours of ef fort that aire iri- 
visible to the user. The process of archiyinp 
a data set so that it can be used has become 
a highly technical and exacEirig skill: As a 
bank gairis vis lb it iEy arid its sEaf f matures , 
they are expected to serve as consultants to 
potential users not only with respect to re- 
trieval of data sets they have archived, but 
with respect to computer software, statisti- 
cal procedures, and eventually even research 
design . In time , they are called upon to make 
recommenda t ions about _ the process o f .primary 
data collection and storage for eventual 
deposit iri a data archive. 



Scurroes- of Potential Bias 

because of Elie Wealth of data available, 
arid the pressure bri archival staff to provide 
ever greater detailed and technical advice, 
data banks specialize and refine their official 
mission. Specialization produces an inherent 
bias tit rough the type of data available, who 
donates data to a bank, and who would likely 
use a bank . Although "leisure" as a sub j ec t 
i??_a specializat_ipn_within . social science , 
some archives have close , continued relation- 
ships with certain donors, or have continued 
experience with certain types of users , arid 

consequently specialize within the field of 

leisure s tudies . One bank may .become s t ronger 
in the area- of. the sociology of leisure, 
aribther might become more skilled iri the 
economics of leisure ; some collect data only 
on user patterrs and visitation, still others 
might focus only on subsets dealing with sport. 
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Batiks may also specialize in Che scope of 
their d it i Some are depositories of national 
ami international studies. Others might 
serve a national clientele; hue limit, hold- 
ings to provincial or state data, Often, 
this is_not the result of i single, conscious 
decision_by administrators, .but rather the 

result of responses to opportunities and __ 

requests: Whatever the cause,. banks generally 
become more special Lzed over time. 



In addition to_hias arising from ob-ject- 
ives and specializations of. a. data bank, there 
is bias imposed by the archivists' decisions 
about the quality of data arid documentation: 

A ueeision not to include a particular data 

set is based on a number of reasons. Data may 
be of quest Lohable value. Records may be miss- 
ing. There may be coding errors, biased 
sampling, ambiguous questions, or problems 
with Instrument .design.. On the other hand, 
qualities of a file might be adequate, at 
least for the original purposes of research, 
hut documentation may be inadequate or missing, 
and this prevents further use of data by 
other researchers. A decision to archive or 
not archive is a technical one, made on ob- 
jective grounds However, the evaluation of 
whether a data set or documentation meets the 

objective criteria Is often a subjective.. 

decision made by data bank personnel: and the 
qu^lirv of that decision depends upon the - 
knowledge, skill, and ability of the specific 
staff: 

If a data set is archived arid made avail- 
able for use, it is not guaranteed to be free 
from error or distortion... The purpose of a 
primary data gathering project, the wording of 
questions, the sampling frame arid design,, 
definitions of words and terms and how sub- 
st i tut ions we re inade_ f or non- responaen ts , the 
basis upon which a test has been standardized, 
interpretations or shifts iri meaning by the 
original coder, all can cause bias iri reli- 
ability and generalizability . This is why doc- 
umentation is so important as a part of a data 
bank's holdings :. As a uscr„ you should hu able 
t o assume that the data bank staff has ac quired, 
c 1 e aned, stor ed, and retriev ed- data properly . 
Y ou cannot mak e any a ssum pti on-, however, about 
t he inherent quality o r _ cha rac to r is t ics _ o f the 
data set without examining the associated 
documen tat ion . 



Access rights are. another source of 
possible bias, not so much as adistortion in 
the interpretation of a part icular data set as 
it is a distortion iri the iri format ion available 
from a data_bank._The_Leisure Studies Data 
Hank does not accept any file that is restrict- 
ed to only ce rta in users: For example, we. 
were given a copy of a survey of Violence in a 
specific sport Shortly after receiving the 
file we were advised that this information 



couid not be released to all classes of 
potential users, and that only 'approved" 
researchers could have access to these data, 
it. was there fore . decided to de-archive this 
file. The decision fo. include, only publicly 
available iri format ibh limits the data that 
can be archived, but it does ensure all po- 
tential usors.of availability and access . 
This i.s riot always the case in other social 
science data banks. 



The f ; ;:al source of possible b las is 
that of the donor. Here we refer not only to 
the types of information or ques tions _ that a 
collector gathers, but to the original treat- 
ment of these data. Some data are distorted 
before being released. In other cases data 
are "laundered'': The process of "laundering" 
alters the validity arid accuracy of a file. 
The level of aggregat ion of obse rvat ions is 
another reflection of each nation's political 
Concerns and its perceptions of privacy, 
social responsibility arid individual rights . 
In North America, as in many parts of the 
world, it is not possible for the ordinary 
data user to ident i fyspeci fic individuals _ 
by name or address. Normally disaggregation 
is possible drily to a subgrouping short of the 
individual case level Privacy extends to 
protecting the identity and responses of cor- 
porations as well as individuals. Protection 
of identities means more than just eliminating 
names, addresses, case numbers, arid some geb- 
codes, it can also mean aggregat ing response^ 

from small of lightly populated areas to 

•iiuvirt attempts to deduce the.proban ly_ ident i ty 
of a person or corporation . For example, if 
you were studying private campgrounds, and 
had the responses of an owner in a specific 
local region, state, or. province that reported 
gross income and expenditure, you may be able 
to narrow Identity to one or two campgrounds 
To prevent this, d is aggregat ion to a local 
region may be limited during the archiving 
process . 

There is subst inti'il variation amo^g 
banks in. different countries with respect to 
data availability, in one European nation re- 
searchers can drily obtain the most generalized, 
averaged figures for most social statistics of 
their population, whereas in a neighbouring 
country, data. files are so specific, that _it is 
possible to link individual income tax re- 
turns with responses dri other social surveys to 
check on the validity and reliability of re- 
sponses concerning income and expenditure on 
the social survey . Many governments retain 
registries of disabled persons which. a re avail- 
able for research purposes from public agencies 
this is generally not the case in North America 
Some data banks regularly receive official 
government data for permanent archiving with 
the intent of providing wider access of data 
to researchers . Some banks have rid 1 iaisbri 
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with. government and have. access only to academ- 
ically generated daca;. Still others may only 
have access to commercially produced data, 
still others may only have access to commerc- 
ially produced data. Availability of social 
science. data, for research thus differs from 
nation to nation, and tlits bias influences the 
scope of data a researcher has for analysis. 

Lry. '.ivii?. _iiL_P *J:SL Jinnies 

One. of the most important trends is the 
apparent i\ contradictory tendency to become 
hpth more specif ic and more general... .The. grow- 
ing specificity of a bank Ll, die result of con- 
tinued rotat iorish ips with certain donors and 
users; A hank th.it develops a good working 
•issue iat ion with i part icular agencies , tends 
over time, to specialize in the information 
those ZigOheies ..provide and heed . A subtle, 
but Important force thus slowly influences 
the mission of each ..archive- .growth of other 
data banks into related subjects also en- 
c u 1 1 r a go s s pe c i a I i z 5 it 10 h . 

A t t ho same time there is a broadening 
in the perception of data files useful to re- 
searchers in. a specific siiHjc-ct; in past years, 
only data files obviously related (as indicated 
by title ot! a file) to tne mission of a bank__ 
would be archived. There is now a recognition, 
that. data files from unlikely sources can be of 
groat value. For example; we have recently 
obtained 1 copy of projections used by the 
local public school board for educational 
planning. _ This, file contains information on 
the number, gender, and ages of children ex- 
pected in tlie regional population in years to 
come. Although this information was collected 
!\_\r. ^hirat ional planning, it is also valuable 
for doing feasibility studies and needs assess- 
ments for public recreation facility planning. 

Another trend in data banking is toward use 
of more efficient and generalized technology. 
Tin' newest generation of computers, and the 
;»V.i i lab it ity of new memory technology will 
speed the time necessary for data processing, 
reduce computing costs, and increase available 
storage. Software packages, such as SPSS, SAS , 
HMD; i)SIRIS; and others have been improved to 
rut .h improvements jn hardware and operating 
^y??? 0 .™?.' now possible to work with files 

that would have been considered monstrous only 
a few years ago. The leisure Studies Data 
Bank, for example, regularly assists users in 
working with files that contain over 1,000 
variables or that have as many as 50,000 cases. 

— In addition to greater power and 
efficiency, there is a trend to greater flex- 
ibility and compatibility. _ Work. is proceeding 
to develop a universal interchange file that 
wilt facit Itate . linking data sets or the output 
of brie sys Eerri with any of several software 



packages i 

Jus t as data banks were develppe d to help 
researche rs cope with data , arch I vis Its are be- 
ginning to see a rieed f~r providing assistance 
in helping potential users cope with the grow- 
ing number of data banks. The first step is 
the development of a.systemto allow a_poterit ial 
user to query a barik's holdings for in format ibH 
about a specif ic topic, geographic region, or 
other characteristics of a data set. Be- 
cause_o f_ the kind of specificity irihererit in 
different thematic research approaches, efforts 
are underway to develop hierarchical modes 
of inquiry that may be shared among several 
c 99Perat ingdata banks ,.___A_user at the Leisure 
S tud ies Data Bank for_ example, will one day be 
able to browse hot drily L.SDB holdings, but 
leisure-related data that is part of the hold- 
ings of other universities in other countries . 
Tlie significance of this system_of hier-. 
a rchical s Eudy- descriptions or file precis is 
riot brily to allow an efficient search to be 
made, but to provide for common terminology 
and descriptions among several archives. 

This grbwirig cooperation is international 
in scope , and thus there is a t rend in the 
poly 1 ingual i zat ion of archives . The inter- 
nat tonal language b f _ computers - may be Engl Ish , 
btit file precis , variab le labels , catalogues , 
and the like will need to become a vailable in 
all the major languages of the world. Several 
data archive organizations have beeri establish- 
ed to encourage system and file exchange, co- 
ope rat ion and cons is tency among member 
arch ives . I n 1965 , as one example , the 
Council of _Social . Science _ I_)a ta_ Archives was 
established to further these goals among two 
dozen United States archives. Unfortunately, 
the differences of opinions among members was 
so fc r ^at that the council col lapsed, _ This is 
a problem and a challenge to data bank>_ in 
the United States * - Iri Canada, data archives, 
gbverrimeriE, academic, arid private are members 
of the Canadian Data Organization Committee of 
The Social .Science Federation of Canada. A 
s imilar orgauizat ion ex is ts for Wes Eerri Europe . 
Orie of the most Impbrtarit brgarilzaEibris prb- 
mot ing in te r-arch ival coope rat ion today is the 
International Federation of Data Organizations, 
an. associate member of the International 
Social Science Council - a UNESCO brgaritzat tori . 
Member archives are from hot! east and west 
Europe, the United States, and Canada. 

Perhaps the last major trend to cite is 
Elie grbwirig importance of data bank pe rsoririel 
as research consultants . Because of familiar- 
ity with dif feren t problems in_research_des ign 
and analys is , they acquire an overall per- 
spective bri Ehe prbdticElori-arid use of hew data 
cbllectlbris . Ouf own sEaff have provided con- 
sultation to a number of government and pri- 
vate organizations on the design of data gather- 
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irig pro jeers; on coding and. weighting.of _d.ita.. 
after collection; arid on oeher related matters. 
Data h inks 1U0 halve the potential to Organize 
groups ot individual users to pursue new 
lines of inquiry. Because of the potential to 
serve as "spokes persons" for both dataand 
computer users, these personnel can help to 
provide the impetus for developing computer 
software systems,. Ond can. become ef feet ive 
spokespersoiis for social scientists to the 
computer industry. 

V *SJ}}LJL HatM Hank 

Users of data banks . fall into a number of 
relatively well identified graiips: the un- 
sophisticated new researcher who has not 
heon a data user, and knows almost no th ing 
about computers; th^. researcher who has_had 
some primary research experience and some 
t uni 1 1 in ty with data, but little computing 
experience, the experienced researcher who 
has considerable methodological _skil 1 _ . and 
computer literacy; the sophisticated re- 
searcher and computer user. Each of these 
Cvpes of users require different types of 
assistance from a data bank staff... The more 
unsophisticated a potential user is, the more 
likely the first few visits to a data bank 
will be a 33 fishing expedition The more 
sophisticated a user is, the more specific 
oho' technical is the use .of a_ data bank. 
Preliminary visits to a data bank by any user 
concern documentat ion rather than data, re- 
gardless of the level of sophistication. 

tri order to ensure- that . users haveaccess 
to the archived data that wilt be of most use 
to them, documentation is usually organized 
on five levels. 

l; File Identification.-- a user may dis- 
cover that a data file exists from_nn 
entry in a library catalogue , an in- 
ventorv of data sets, a data bank 
catalogue of holdings. These citations 
are often cryptic, and wil 1 of ten in- 
clude only the name of a file, and 
some general identifying information. 

2. File Precis — a user, upon discover- 
ing a data file that may meet research 
needs, then proceeds to examine. more 
detailed information about a file: 

File precis are available in some 

library reference rooms, in data bank 

offices, arid many are available In_a 

hard copy form that can be mailed from 
:i data bank to a potential user Some 
hanks offer machine- readable precis 
that can be examined on-line through 
an interactive computer system at a 
CRT terminal A file precis describes 
the data, presents sampling and 
weighting information, indicates types 



of variables in thefile, lists published 
reports based on these data, and provides 
a summary of the research which generated 
the data. 

3; Source Documents — after examining the 
file precis, a user may wish to consult 
some of the sources cited in the. precis. 
Depending upon the practice of the bank, 
some data archives in collaboration with 
libraries have catalogued data files in 
the same mariner as related source docu- 
ments. Thus a user can examine related 
sources documents within a library or 
through inter-library_loan by using the 

same catalogue classification codes . 

In many instances, a data bank will also 
have copies of u.je source documents, 
but these are usually for on-site use. 

4. Variable Lists — gerie ratty _ these are 
available for in-dept!i examination of a 
data file for use when designing a re- 
search plan. Hardcopy lists are usually 
available for each file and can be mailed 
to a potential user: Sometimes these 
lists Include the source statements 

(from a questlpnaire or psycological 

test, etc.) which generated the variables 
in the data set: 

5. Codebooks — offer the user who has de- 
veloped a research Plan for use of a 
specific data set detailed Information 
regarding the characteristics of the file 
structure, _a complete listing of code 
elements specifying the variables arid 
all Values, for each variable. Uni- 
variate tablee In a codebook specify the 
freguency for each value within, a 
variable, _preci.se information about 
codes needed for processing, matrix in- 
formation, CPU. requirements. and the like. 
Codebooks may be In hardcopy and sent 
through the mail, or may be machine, 
readable and available on-line locally 

or cah.be used at a distance from the 
bank with the necessary hardware and 
software, and software systems documen- 
tation . 

A word shoutd be said about the nature 
of the files that are usually available within 
a bank. There are three basic types of files: 
raw data files, edited system files, and pro- 
cess produced files . 

1. Raw data files aire files that have been 
cleaned for errors, wild codes, etc. 
These files are stored in their cleaned 
"raw" form;. Generally _ _hey are available 
to a potential user. that wishes to 
write a special analysis programme for 
these data, and does riot wish to use a 
package programme. 
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2; KUi toil system Files arc Files tii.it have 
h*'o'V. put through the archive process 

ami. been prepared to be used with a 

jiacKape . ana Ivr is programme such as SPSS; 
SAS; OSIRIS, BMl>; etc; There are often 
<M 1 j er >- n t_ vers ions of ..these _ files, such 
as simplified editions for new student 
researchers that may Have some of the 
ordinal data grouped ahd labeled for 
simplified analysis, or the file might 
be reduced to a sample of cases lo en- 
hance useab i Li ty when.. there are large 
numbers of records. Of a special file 
might have been created with an inverted 
matrix for use in certain Factor analy- 
tic programmes by experienced research- 
e rs . 

3. Process produced files are computer- gen- 
era t I'd files, based upon a researcher 
designed programme. Input for these 
files will be variables from a number of 
different files. The final file will be 
a. *! raw" data f i ie A _ distinguished, from 
researcher-collected. data because data 
collection is actually internal to the 
computer used. 

The process of using a data bank is 
general 1;: the same In most locales. Flrsf a 
iiser needs to have a computer account number 
in order to access the required data. Access 
in 'tianv places today can be either th rough 
batch mode or through an interactive system. 
A user can either do alt of his own computing 
or can seek assistance from data bank staff, 
in effect, the process is analogous to de- 
signing any. research pro i cc t , _.the only differ- 
ence is that after des igning _ the project (in 
this instance with the use of the data doc- 
umentation) and instead of go in^; but to collect 
data _from ..households or on-site ^ or from some 
administrative reports or documents, the re- 
searcher writes a computer programme and 
collects the required data from the computer — 
data that have been stored by the data bank. 
Although this seems somewhat oversimplified, 
any working researcher knO'.-s just what alt Ch'aE 
simple formula can triVotVe; 

in many instances, there really is no 
need to expend . the time and money to collect 
new data; particularly concerning leisure- 
related topics because there is a wealth of 
data available today that has never been sub- 
jec ted_ to analys is . _ _ Perhaps. the b igges t_ 
problem leisure researchers face today is 
identifying where useable data reside. Be- 
cause finding these data is so difficult, the 
tendency for researchers is to .develop re- 
search designs that include new data collect- 
ion.. Tliis Is hot only a confitiori practice with- 
in the field of leisure studies, but throughout 
the social sciences. However, as data banks 
become more common in universities, and are 



used more frequently as laboratories in the 
teaching of social. science research, there 
will be a greater tendency for new re- 
searchers to think about analysis of 
secondary data before embarking on new data 
collection . 
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j : 'So. Proceeding; j^Sl) Mationai Outdoor Kerreation Trends 

Svrposium. Northeast. I-Vr. Kxp. Sl.ii., Broonia 1 1 , Pa. 
U'SMA Fnr. Servi COhi Tocii: Rep; 

IVeceed i m*,.s (in u;o volunk-s> of a national svinposium on K-crciL ion 
trends hold at Durham; N .11 . on April ^O-Ji, J980. Volume ! 
eoiitaiiis papers oh trends in soloecod re-creation activities arid 
in recreation planning, poiicy, financing, equipment, orj»ani na- 
tional momhersh ip; 'aiids and waters. Volume 2 includes papers 
. i' r ; u! u.^Lrv .soufi e.s of trend d.-.itv, ippl Led trend research, tin 
use of trend data lor planning, and trend measurement. 

l Ki7 . .1 




Headquarters of the Northeastern Forest Ex^ in 
Broomall, Pa: Field laboratories and research units are maintained at: 

• Amhei st, Massachusetts, in cooperation with the University of 
Massachusetts. 

• Beltsville, Maryland. 

• Berea, Kentucky, in cooperation with Be re a College. 

• Burlington, Vermont, in cooperation with the University of 
Vermont. 

^ Delaware, Ohio. 

• Durham, New Hampshire, in cooperation with the University of 
New Hampshire. 

• Hamden, Connecticut, in cooperation with Yale University. 

• Kingston, Pennsylvania. 

• Morgantbwn, West Virginia, in cooperation with West Virginia 
University, Morgantown. 

9 Oroho, Maine, in cooperation with the University of Maine, 
Orono. 

• Parsons, West Virginia. 

• Princeton, West Virginia. 

• Syracuse, New York, ill cooperation with the State University of 
New York College of Environmental Sciences and Forestry at 
Syracuse University, Syracuse. 

• University Park^ Pennsylvania* in cooperation with the 
Pennsylvania State University. 

• Warren, Pennsylvania. 
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